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Training  expert  Lina  Fafard’s 
monthly  advice  column 
debuts.  IT  Careers,  page  79 
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IBM  risks  its  reputation  again  at  the 
Olympic  Games  in  Nagano  after  '96 
stumble  in  Atlanta.  Page  10 
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SURGING  SERVICES 


Worldwide  IT 
services  spending 


1997 
1999 
2001 

*Projected 


$281.7B 


$337.3  B* 


$403.2B* 


Vendors  target  service, 
IT  customers  nervous 


Spending  includes  IT  consulting, 
systems  integration,  software 
development  and  maintenance, 
business  process  outsourcing, 
training  and  hardware  support 

Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 


By  Craig  Stedman 
and  Jaikumar  Vijayan 

more  and  more  enterprise 
technology  vendors  are  trying 
to  get  big-money  services  and 
consulting  contracts  out  of  their 
customers,  a  trend  that  puts 
IT  buyers  on  the  horns  of  a  big 
dilemma. 


Leaning  on  a  vendor  to  help 
implement  the  complex  soft¬ 
ware  it  sells  could  simplify  life 
for  companies  that  already  have 
made  their  product  choices.  In 
that  context,  moves  such  as 
Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.’s  $9  billion  bid  to 
buy  Computer  Sciences  Corp. 

Objectivity  key,  page  8 


Y2K  shortcoming  may  shutter  some  banks 

►  Overseer  F  DIC  also  falls  behind  on  its  own  compliance 


By  Matt  Hamblen 
Washington 


some  of  the  nation’s  private 
banks  will  face  closure  or  loss  of 
federal  deposit  insurance,  possi¬ 
bly  as  early  as  September,  if  fed¬ 
eral  auditors  find  they  can’t  fix 


year  2000  problems  on  time. 

A  closure  would  force  banks 
to  secure  deposits  and  make 
sure  they  are  returned  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  much  the  same  way  fed¬ 
eral  authorities  close  a  bank  for 
insolvency  or  other  problems. 

Ironically,  the  agency  that 


You  don’t  need  no  stinkin’ 

badges?  Think  again.  Certification 

can  be  your  ticket  to 

fame  and  fortune.  A  Micro¬ 
soft  Certified  Systems  Engi¬ 
neer  badge,  for  example,  can 
net  you  a  $10,000  salary 
boost.  And  there  are 
plenty  of  other  big 
payoffs. 

IT  Careers,  page  77 


oversees  those  banks  —  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  — 
itself  has  fallen  eight  months 
behind  in  its  year  2000  prepara¬ 
tions  (see  story,  page  96). 

The  overwhelming  majority 
of  banks  are  on  schedule  to  fix 
their  year  2000  problems.  But 
of  the  2,000  small  to  midsize 
FDIC,  page  96 


Drugstore  merger 
tins  managed  care 
lopes  on  IT  jewel 

By  Julia  King 


IT  savvy  is  key  to  CVS  Corp.’s 
bold  bid  to  become  America’s 
largest  pharmacy  chain. 

Last  week’s  $1.48  billion  offer 
for  Arbor  Drugs,  Inc.  gives  CVS 
207  highly  profitable  drugstores 
and  the  No.  1  status  in  the 
quickly  consolidating  drugstore 
industry. 

The  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  chain 
also  gains  access  to  a  relatively 
small,  but  ultra  sophisticated  in¬ 
formation  technology  organiza¬ 
tion.  Troy,  Mich.-based  Arbor’s 
IT  unit  has  a  long  track  record  of 
providing  a  high  return  on  in- 
Drugstore  merger,  page  14 


It  is  a  $4  billion 
juggernaut,  the 
operating  system 
for  80%  of  PCs  and 
perhaps  millions  of 
other  devices  in  the  future.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  economy.  Or  is  it?  The  contrarian  view  is  that 
W  idows  is  too  difficult  to  use,  too  expensive  to  main¬ 
tain  and  less  relevant  in  a  world  where  "the  network 


is  the  omputer." 


Debate  flares  up  in  In  Depth,  page  74. 


'?  '  ■?  ■  .  • 
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William  Blundon  (right),  consultant  and  Java  columnist,  says 
Windows  is  on  its  last  legs;  Rob  Enderle,  PC  analyst  at  Giga 
Information  Group,  says  Windows  is  alive  and  kicking 


AVOIDING  ONLINE  CANNIBALISM 

Companies  worry  about  alienating  traditional  sales  outlets.  Page  2 

E-mail’s  Y2K  bug 

Look  past  your  mainframes  for  millennium  mail  migraines.  Page  4 


IS  HYDRA  HYPE  ALL  «... 

Users  are  confused  by  Microsoft's  thin-client  strategy.  Page  12 


E-mail  Rich  Tennant  at  the5wave@tiac.net 


The  big  get  bigger 

omputer  Associates  bids  for  Computer  Sciences.  Com¬ 
paq  acquires  Digital.  Netscape  seeks  buyers. 

And  it’s  only  February! 

What’s  going  on  here?  Quite  simply,  a  resumption 
of  the  industry  consolidation  that  has  been  taking  place  for 
some  time.  What  makes  the  sudden  flurry 
of  events  seem  so  unusual  is  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  had  taken  a  two-year  hiatus  from 
buyouts  to  assess  and  absorb  the  impact 
of  the  Internet. 

That  done,  the  merger  activity  can  re¬ 
sume  in  earnest.  Consolidation  is  an  inev¬ 
itable  consequence  of  market  maturity, 
whether  it’s  consumer  goods  or  automo¬ 
biles.  But  the  trend  has  always  felt  a  little 
uncomfortable  in  the  computer  industry, 
which  clings  stubbornly  to  the  notion  that  any  two  guys  in  a 
garage  can  grow  up  to  be  Hewlett-Packard. 

The  reality,  though,  is  that  those  days  are  gone.  In  my  meet¬ 
ings  with  computer  entrepreneurs  of  late,  I  have  noted  that 

no  one  seems  very  committed  to 
going  it  alone  any  more.  You  build 
your  company  to  $50  million  or 
more  and  then  either  sell  out  or 
go  public  and  then  sell  out. 

The  Internet  provided  a  break  in  the  routine.  But  none  of  the 
major  Internet  companies  that  emerged  in  the  past  couple  of 
years  threatens  to  challenge  the  industry  order.  Most  likely 
they  will  be  acquisition  bait  themselves. 

That  suggests  that  buyers  should  take  a  cautious  attitude  to¬ 
ward  dealing  with  the  industry's  young  bucks.  Not  that  you 
shouldn’t  take  them  seriously,  but  be  aware  that  at  some  point 
down  the  road  these  companies  are  likely  to  be  owned  by 
someone  else.  Expect  a  lot  more  industry  consolidation  this 
year.  The  big  players  are  only  going  to  get  bigger. 


Consolidation  is  an 
inevitable  consequence. 


Paul  Gillin,  Editor 
Internet:  paul_giUin@cw.com 
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BY  RICH  TENNANT 


"  TRAYS  A  LOVELY  SCARMED  IMAGE  OF 
Your  sister's  portrait,  mow  take 
it  OFF  THE  BODY  OF  TUAT  PIT  VIPER 
BEFORE-  SHE  GORES  IN  THE  ROOM." 


Channel  conflicts  stall  Web  sales 


►  For  some,  potential 
business  isn’t  worth 
alienating  distributors 

By  Sharon  Machlis 


almost  half  of  all  auto  deal¬ 
ers  see  the  Internet  as  a  threat  to 
the  traditional  franchise  system, 
according  to  a  recent  survey. 

And  software  vendors  have 
been  slow  to  sell  online  for  fear 
of  angering  key  distributors. 

Some  traditional  players  in 
those  and  other  industries  have 
been  reluctant  to  push  electron¬ 
ic  commerce  because  they  don’t 
want  to  upset  sales  channels  in 
their  brick-and-mortar  world  — 
even  in  the  face  of  Internet- 
based  competition. 

Full-service  brokerage  hous¬ 
es,  for  example,  are  reacting  to 
the  rise  of  World  Wide  Web 
competition  “like  deer  [caught] 
in  the  headlights,”  said  Bill 
Burnham,  a  senior  research  an¬ 
alyst  at  Piper  Jaffray,  Inc.  in 
Minneapolis.  “If  they  do  em¬ 
brace  the  Internet,  they  risk 
alienating  the  brokers  who  are 
responsible  for  generating  95% 
of  their  revenue,”  he  said.  Yet 
L7%  of  all  retail  stock  trades  last 
year  were  Internet-based,  and 
that  number  is  expected  to  rise. 

“Any  industry  where  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  information  was  the 
value-added”  is  likely  to  be  shak¬ 
en  up  by  the  Internet,  said 
Jill  Frankel,  an  analyst  at  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.  in  New 
York.  “It’s  really  empowered 
consumers.  There’s  a  lot  of 
things  that  they  had  to  use  oth¬ 
ers  for  [that  they  can  now  re¬ 
search  themselves].” 

Among  the  worried  indus¬ 
tries:  auto  sales,  financial  ser¬ 
vices,  travel  and  insurance. 
“The  Internet  has  become  the 
middleman,”  Frankel  said. 

KEEPING  THE  PEACE 

Several  electronic-commerce 
executives  said  they  have  to  keep 
channel  conflict  in  mind. 

“It  clearly  is  an  issue  of  con¬ 
cern  for  [travel]  agents.  It  should 
be,”  said  Terrell  Jones,  president 
of  The  Sabre  Group’s  Sabre  In¬ 
teractive  travel  service  on  the 
Internet. 

Online  travel  sites  give  con¬ 
sumers  schedules  and  bargain 
information  across  multiple  air¬ 
lines  —  something  only  travel 
agents  used  to  be  able  to  do.  But 
when  consumers  book  flights 
on  the  Travelocity  Web  site,  the 
ticketing  is  done  through  a  con¬ 
tract  travel  agent  in  order  to 


keep  the  channel  involved. 

With  80%  of  all  U.S.  airline 
travel  booked  through  travel 
agencies,  Jones  said,  "support¬ 
ing  the  channel  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  The  Web  is  important,  but 
it’s  pretty  small.” 

ROOM  FOR  TWO 

Intuit,  Inc.,  the  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  maker  of  the  popular 
Quicken  financial  software,  sells 
its  products  on  the  Web  as  well 
as  in  stores. 

Although  one  of  the  chief  at¬ 
tractions  of  Internet  selling  is 
supposed  to  be  lower  prices,  In- 
tuit’s  prices  on  the  Web  are  “ac¬ 
tually  a  little  higher  because  of 
some  of  the  discounting  that 
goes  on  at  retail,”  said  Alan 
Gleicher,  Intuit’s  senior  vice 
president. 

“We  don’t  want  to  disrupt  the 
channel  so  [retailers]  feel  that 
we  are  competing  with  them,” 
Gleicher  said. 

Several  retailers  with  both  tra¬ 
ditional  and  online  presences 
said  they  don’t  worry  about  their 
Web  sites  cannibalizing  sales 
from  their  regular  stores.  They 
said  the  main  goal  is  to  increase 
sales,  from  whatever  channel. 

"We  don't  want  to 
disrupt  the  channel 
so  [retailers]  feel 
that  we  are  competing 
with  them." 

-Alan  Gleicher,  Intuit 

Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc.  has  seen 
record  revenue  at  its  real-world 
stores  in  the  eight  months  since 
its  online  store  was  launched, 


'NET  IMPACT  FACTS 


I  Online  shoppers  who 
have  made  a  purchase 
on  the  Web:  58% 

I  Does  electronic  shop¬ 
ping  eliminate  the 
need  to  go  to  a  store? 
71%  agree 

Base:  1,200  online  consumers 

Source:  Direct  Marketing  Association,  New  York 

said  Susan  Boster,  director  of 
marketing  strategy  and  commu¬ 
nications.  Bookselling  on  the 
Web  “is  expanding  the  book 
market  and  expanding  interest 
in  books,”  she  said. 

And  CompUSA  hopes  to  take 
advantage  of  having  both  stores 
and  an  online  site  to  offer  con¬ 
sumers  maximum  convenience. 
So,  if  something’s  wrong  with  a 
computer  bought  online,  cus¬ 
tomers  don’t  have  to  box  it  up  to 
ship  back  —  they  can  bring  it  to 
the  nearest  store,  said  Ken 
Knighton,  senior  director  of 
electronic  commerce. 

TIME  TO  THINK 

Many  businesses  have  time  yet 
to  sort  out  how  electronic  com¬ 
merce  might  threaten  con¬ 
ventional  sales  channels.  “It’s 
going  to  be  a  long  time  before 
any  industry  sees  a  majority  of 
its  revenue”  come  from  the 
Web,  said  Nicole  Vanderbilt,  an 
analyst  at  Jupiter  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  in  New  York. 

“There’s  no  way  retail  is 
going  away,”  Gleicher  agreed. 
Still,  he  said,  “electronic  com¬ 
merce  is  going  to  grow  exponen¬ 
tially.  . . .  There  will  be  a  lot  of  is¬ 
sues  that  need  to  be  under¬ 
stood.”  □ 

Senior  editor  Thomas  Hoffman 
contributed  to  this  report. 
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Zen  and  the  art  of 
cutting  PC  costs 


By  Laura  DiDio 


Novell,  inc.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  Zenworks,  a  NetWare 
add-on  that  automates  adminis¬ 
trative  chores  such  as  desktop 
PC  management  and  software 
distribution. 

The  goal  is  to  reduce  the 
total  cost  of  PC 
ownership  by  man¬ 
aging  PCs  from  the 
network  server,  rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  technicians  visit  each  desk¬ 
top. 

Zenworks  has  snap-in  soft¬ 
ware  modules  that  run  on  top 
of  NetWare.  It  lets  businesses 
leverage  the  Novell  Directory 
Services  (NDS)  database  to  auto¬ 
mate  such  tasks  as  policy- 
enabled  software  distribution, 
desktop  management  and  local 
and  remote  workstation  mainte¬ 
nance. 

Users  and  analysts  familiar 
with  the  beta  release  gave  Zen¬ 


works  high  marks  for  ease  of 
use,  installation  and  its  potential 
to  dramatically  reduce  the  time 
and  costs  of  routine  tasks. 

“The  best  business  case  for 
Zenworks  is  that  it  lets  us  con¬ 
solidate  information  about  all 
our  users,  network  resources 
and  devices  centrally  in  NDS,” 
said  beta  tester 
Scott  Webster.  He 
is  a  senior  network 
analyst  at  Canadian  Occidental 
Petroleum  Ltd.  in  Calgary,  Al¬ 
berta. 

Prior  to  that,  Webster  said,  his 
administrators  had  to  search  for 
information  in  several  locations, 
using  tools  from  several  ven¬ 
dors. 

“It  was  a  cumbersome,  time- 
consuming  process  that  certain¬ 
ly  inflated  our  total  cost  of  own¬ 
ership.  While  1  can’t  quantify 
the  exact  dollar  amount  we’ll 
save,  I’m  anticipating  that  Zen¬ 
works  will  cut  our  management 


time  for  certain  tasks  like  soft¬ 
ware  distribution  and  support 
for  remote  users  by  50%,”  he 
said. 

NO  PANACEA 

Josh  Turiel,  information  ser¬ 
vices  manager  at  Ad  Life  Mar¬ 
keting,  Inc.  in  Norwood,  Mass., 
said  he  is  skeptical  that  Zen¬ 
works  alone  will  make  a  big 
dent  in  administrative  costs. 

“The  promise  of  zero  admin¬ 
istration  is  network  nirvana  to 
all  of  us.  But  it’s  just  about  as 
difficult  to  achieve  it  as  it  is  to 
reach  nirvana,”  Turiel  said. 

“But  NDS  is  an  ideal  frame¬ 
work  for  users  to  begin  consoli¬ 
dating  management  tasks,”  he 
said. 

Besides  lightening  the  ad¬ 
ministrator’s  workload,  Zen¬ 
works  also  offers  businesses 
the  option  of  allowing  end  users 
to  customize  their  desktops  — 
which  administrators  view  with 


_ DESKTOP _ 

MANAGEMENT 


Programmer  ' 
Ryan  Stevens 
uses  a  magnifi¬ 
cation  program 
to  see  data  on 
his  screen 


Information  technology  is  h  wiping  more 
disabled  workers  move  into  mainstream 
jobs.  Yet  technolog  breakthroughs  can  al¬ 
so  mean  o  steps  forward  and  one  step 
back  for  users  who  rely  on  assistive  devices. 

Review  Center,  page  69 


some  trepidation. 

“We’d  use  Zenworks  to  give 
our  end  users  a  degree  of  free¬ 
dom  on  how  their  individual 
interfaces  look,  but  our  MIS  de¬ 


partment  will  retain  a  tight  con¬ 
trol  over  core  desktop  function¬ 
ality,”  Webster  said. 

Pricing  for  Zenworks  hasn’t 
been  set.  □ 


Vendors  promise  tools  to  integrate  apps,  middleware 


►  Tibco  to  roll  out  product  that  works  on  top  of  messaging  middleware 


By  Craig  Stedman 

the  race  is  on  to  ease  the 
linking  of  corporate  applications 
with  message-oriented  middle¬ 
ware,  making  it  less  of  an  uphill 
slog  for  users. 

Until  now,  companies  that 
use  middleware  plumbing  such 
as  IBM’s  MQ Series  were  largely 
left  to  their  own  devices  when  it 
came  to  building  links  between 
different  systems.  But  IBM  and 
other  vendors  finally  are  prom- 

"We've  got  applications 
that  are  pretty  stove- 
piped,  and  this  gives  us 
the  ability  to  expose 
them  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  without  requiring 
immense  amounts  of 
expertise." 

-  Greg  Yarbrough, 

Koch  Industries 


ising  to  ease  the  pain  of  integrat¬ 
ing  incompatible  applications. 

For  example,  Tibco  Software, 
Inc.  this  week  plans  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  set  of  automated  inte¬ 
gration  tools  that  work  on  top  of 
its  messaging  middleware.  In¬ 
cluded  are  a  message  transfor¬ 
mation  and  routing  engine  and 
a  series  of  adapters  with  prebuilt 
links  to  packaged  applications 
such  as  SAP  AG’s  R/3. 

Tibco’s  rollout  follows  a  deal 
announced  earlier  this  month 
under  which  IBM  will  package 
MQ  Series  with  application  inte¬ 
gration  tools  developed  by  New 
Era  of  Networks,  Inc.  (NEON)  in 
Englewood,  Colo. 

Both  the  Tibco  suite  and  the 
IBM/NEON  bundle  are  due  in 
the  second  quarter. 

Koch  Industries,  Inc.,  a  $35 
billion  conglomerate  in  Wichita, 
Kan.,  is  installing  Tibco’s  soft¬ 
ware  in  its  trading  business  as  a 
pipe  for  distributing  market  da¬ 
ta  and  linking  applications.  The 
upcoming  TIB/ActiveEnterprise 
tools  are  exactly  what  Koch 
needed  to  make  it  work,  said 
Greg  Yarbrough,  director  of 
trading  integration  services. 

“We’ve  got  applications  that 


are  pretty  stovepiped,  and  this 
gives  us  the  ability  to  expose 
them  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
without  requiring  immense 
amounts  of  expertise  or  re-engi¬ 
neering,”  Yarbrough  said. 

STAYING  SANE 

For  users  who  need  to  knit  to¬ 
gether  applications  into  a  coher¬ 
ent  enterprise  whole,  the  queu- 


By  Bob  Wallace 


chip  superpower  Intel 
Corp.  last  week  confirmed  plans 
to  showcase  its  first  Gigabit 
Ethernet  products  later  this 
month. 

Intel  sees  the  products  and 
additional  networking  equip¬ 
ment  that  will  follow  as  pieces  it 
needs  to  become  a  complete  net¬ 
work  hardware  vendor. 

But  the  crowded  market  is 
dominated  by  Cisco  Systems, 
Inc.,  3Com  Corp.,  Cabletron 
Systems,  Inc.  and  Bay  Net¬ 
works,  Inc. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  Intel 


ing  and  asynchronous  commu¬ 
nications  features  of  message- 
oriented  middleware  make  it 
“the  only  sane  way  to  go,”  said 
Ed  Acly,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

The  rub  has  been  that  users 
had  to  manually  build  middle¬ 
ware  hooks  into  their  applica¬ 
tions.  That  can  be  costly,  time- 
consuming  and  frustrating 
because  many  of  the  applica- 


will  unveil  a  Gigabit  Ethernet 
adapter  card  for  servers  and  a 
switching  module  for  the  510X 
a  24-port  10M/100M  bit/sec. 
switch.  Also  due  is  a  Layer  3 
switch  with  Gigabit  Ethernet  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

Gigabit  Ethernet  technology 
was  designed  to  break  up  band¬ 
width  bottlenecks  in  campus 
backbone  networks. 

LOOK,  BUT  DON’T  TOUCH 

An  Intel  spokeswoman  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  products  will 
be  shown,  but  not  announced, 
at  a  media  event  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  Feb.  24.  She  wouldn’t  pro- 


tions  being  tied  together  are 
hoary  mainframe  programs  that 
aren’t  easy  to  update,  Acly  said. 

Tibco,  a  Reuters  Holdings 
PLC  unit  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  ini¬ 
tially  is  releasing  new  applica¬ 
tion  monitoring  software.  Its 
message  broker,  a  companion 
file  routing  engine  and  an  SAP 
R/3  adapter  are  due  by  midyear. 
Other  application  adapters  will 
follow  later  in  the  year,  Tibco  of¬ 
ficials  said.  □ 


vide  availability  or  pricing  de¬ 
tails. 

Intel,  which  is  best  known  for 
chips,  adapter  cards  and  small- 
business  networking  products, 
faces  big  challenges  selling 
high-end  Gigabit  Ethernet  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“They’ll  be  pitted  against  the 
giant  Big  Four  networking  com¬ 
panies  as  well  as  many  aggres¬ 
sive  start-ups  who  have  been 
shipping  systems  for  months,” 
said  an  analyst  who  requested 
anonymity. 

“Saying  Intel  faces  an  uphill 
battle  is  a  massive  understate¬ 
ment,”  the  analyst  said.  □ 


Intel  is  late  entry  in  Gigabit  Ethernet  race 
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Chris  Higgins  used  his  Army  know-howto  change  project 
management  at  Bank  of  America  from  an  informal  process 
to  a  cultural  force.  Managing,  page  65 


Ron  Griffin  is  adding  executive  talent  and 
rebuilding  IS  to  keep  up  with  growth  at  Home 
Depot.  Corporate  Strategies,  page  41 
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Year  2000  problem 
also  threatens  E-mail 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


chalk  up  another  sort  of  lega¬ 
cy  system  with  year  2000  prob¬ 
lems:  electronic  mail. 

Some  older  E-mail  systems, 
mail  gateways  and  directories 
will  have  trouble  handling  the 
year  2000.  That  means  compa¬ 
nies  must  upgrade  to  new  ver¬ 
sions  of  products  that  already 
are  on  their  last  leg  or  migrate  to 
new  E-mail  systems. 

Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  estimates  that  90% 
of  E-mail  products  shipped  be¬ 
fore  last  year  won’t  work  right 
when  they  encounter  dates  be¬ 
yond  1999.  The  result  could  be 
missorted  or  rejected  messages. 

Many  large  companies  have 
migrated  to  client/server  mes¬ 
saging  or  Internet  mail  in  the 
past  few  years,  but  some  compa¬ 
nies  still  have  pockets  of  legacy 
systems. 

Mainframe-based  mail  sys¬ 
tems,  X.400  mail  switches  and 
directories  are  most  likely  to 
have  year  2000  problems.  And 
versions  of  Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  Cc:Mail  that  have  a 
database  called  DB6  will  have  to 
be  upgraded,  because  the  soft¬ 
ware  will  delete  and  missort 
messages  after  2000. 

NOT  THERE  YET 

Milwaukee-based  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
recently  had  to  upgrade  a  main¬ 
frame-based  system  from 
Fischer  International,  Inc.  in 
Naples,  Fla.,  because  the  version 
it  was  running  wasn’t  year 
2000-ready,  said  Mark  Chrobak, 
a  senior  systems  analyst  at 
Northwestern  Mutual. 

Mike  Gentile,  vice  president 
and  director  of  information 
technology  at  Zurich  American 
Insurance  Group  in  Schaum¬ 
burg,  Ill.,  said  he  will  move 
3,000  users  from  Cc:Mail  to 
Notes  this  year  rather  than  in¬ 
vest  more  money  in  Cc:Mail. 


The  insurer  had  been  looking 
to  get  off  Cc:Mail  for  awhile, 
but  the  year  2000  problem  was 
the  last  straw,  Gentile  said. 

Analysts  warned  it  may  be 
impossible  to  ensure  that  a  cor¬ 
porate  E-mail  system  is  com¬ 
pletely  year  2000-compliant. 
Even  after  a  company  deter¬ 
mines  that  all  its  messaging 
software  is  safe,  it  may  receive 
E-mail  with  two-digit  dates. 

“Some  E-mail  systems  might 
reject  such  messages,”  said 
Joyce  Graff,  an  analyst  at  Gart¬ 
ner  Group. 

It  may  be  impossible  to 
ensure  that  a  corporate 
E-mail  system  is  totally 
year  2000-compliant, 
analysts  warn. 

It  also  is  unclear  how  E-mail 
systems  will  sort  messages 
stored  in  folders  and  how  direc¬ 
tories  will  handle  updates, 
which  are  usually  processed  in 
the  order  in  which  they  come  in. 

“I  have  all  my  old  messages 
stacked  up  in  files,  so  when  the 
century  turns,  will  they  be  in  the 
right  order?”  asked  an  MIS  di¬ 
rector  at  a  telecommunications 
company  in  New  Jersey. 

The  so-called  janitor  utility 
found  in  many  mail  systems  — 
which  automatically  deletes 
messages  after  a  certain,  user- 
specified  date  —  also  may  be  a 
problem,  Graff  said. 

Paul  Hoffman,  chairman  of 
the  Internet-  Mail  Consortium, 
an  industry  group  in  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif.,  said  Internet  mail 
systems  will  fare  better  than 
their  proprietary  counterparts. 

“None  of  the  current  Internet 
mail  protocols  have  [year  2000] 
problems,”  he  said.  “But  all  bets 
are  off  for  proprietary  [E-mail] 
software.”  □ 


UPGRADES  ON  THE  WAY 


These  messaging  products  may  have  year  2000  glitches: 

I  Mainframe-based  mail  software 
I  Older  directories 

I  Messaging  switches  based  on  the  X.400  standard 
I  Other  proprietary  message  stores  and  switches 
I  Some  older  LAN-based  E-mail  systems 


Will  The  Year  2000  Have  Any  Impact 

On  Ydur  Environment? 


ITM 


Choose  the  wrong  vendor  and  it  could  sink  your  entire  enterprise. 

At  Computer  Associates,  we’ve  leveraged  over  two  decades  of 
experience  in  building  tools  for  applications  development,  maintenance,  and 
migration  to  create  an  award-winning  solution  for  your  year  2000  problems. 

CA  Discovery  2000™  provides  the 
only  end-to-end  solution  for  all 
aspects  of  your  compliance  effort, 
including  analysis,  fixing,  testing, 
and  life  cycle  management.  Our 

CA-Fix/2000™  tool  automatically  fixes  COBOL  code,  one  application  at  a  time. 
It’s  the  only  tool  with  intelligent  data  flow  analysis  providing  the  high  speed,  high 
volume  fix  for  year  2000,  that  you  need  today. 

Behind  our  CA  Discovery  2000  solution  stands  a  Professional  Services 


CA2000 


team  that  is  experienced  in  all  aspects  of  year  2000  compli¬ 
ance.  After  all,  as  the  world’s  leading  independent  software 
company,  we  have  more  experience  re-engineering  legacy 
applications  than  anybody.  And  with  a  21  -year  track  record 
of  success  and  over  $4  billion  in  revenue,  our  clients  know  we’ll  be  around  long 
after  the  year  2000. 

Preparing  your  application  for  the  next  century  may  be  the  most  important 
job  you’ve  ever  faced.  Start  now  and  turn  the  biggest  challenge  of  your  career 
into  a  triumph. 

Call  us  today  toll-free  ( COMPUTER ® 

at  1-888-4-200018  ASSOCIATES 

or  visit  Mnww.cai.com  Software  superior  by  design. 
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Ode  to  inefficiency 


FRANK  HAYES 


o  ant  to  hear  something  dumb? 
Something  almost  criminally 
stupid? 

A  widely  used  security  system  that 
controls  the  doors  at  many  airports,  jails, 
banks,  high-tech  com¬ 
panies  and  govern¬ 
ment  buildings  —  in¬ 
cluding  CIA  offices  — 
may  not  be  so  secure. 

The  reason:  IS  shops 
have  added  modems 
and  network  connec¬ 
tions  that  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  outsiders  to 
break  in  to  the  computers  that  control 
the  systems,  according  to  news  reports 
last  week. 

As  a  result,  intruders  could  create 
their  own  electronic  badges  to  enter 
high-security  areas  at  will  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  trace.  In  other  words,  those  IS 
users  have  literally  opened  their  doors  to 
terrorists,  jail-breakers,  thieves  and  in¬ 
dustrial  spies  —  an  unmitigated  disaster. 


Now  there’s  a  major  impact  IS  can 
have  on  the  business! 

What’s  ironic  is  that  the  IS  people 
who  opened  those  huge  security  holes 
weren’t  stupid.  They  were  smart  — 
smart  enough  to  know  that 
computers  communicate  a  lot 
more  efficiently  when  they’re 
hooked  into  a  network. 

They  just  weren’t  smart 
enough  to  see  that,  for  once, 


ly  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
puting  world. 

Security  isn’t  the  only  place  we  make 
things  more  efficient  and,  as  a  side  ef¬ 
fect,  demolish  their  effectiveness.  The 
year  2000  problem  is  a  classic  case  — 
efficient  use  of  data  storage  that  ulti¬ 
mately  renders  whole  systems  useless. 

But  it  happens  in  little  ways,  too,  al¬ 
most  every  day.  How  often  do  we  tell 
users  that  something  can’t  be  done  — 
when  it  could  be  done,  except  that  it 
would  make  things  more  difficult,  hard¬ 
er  to  manage  or  less  efficient  for  IS? 

We  love  efficiency  because  it’s  easy 
to  measure  —  lines  of  code  per  pro¬ 
grammer-month,  problems  cleared  per 
week  by  the  help  desk.  We  punish  ineffi¬ 
ciency  because,  well,  efficiency  seems 
obviously  so  much  better.  But  things 


aren’t  quite  so  simple  in  the  real 

he  IS  urge  to  make  world.  And  those  real-world  con- 


things  efficient  can 

*  a  •  1  1  t 


demolish  systems' 
iffectiveness. 

efficiency  was  a  bad  idea  —  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  computer  controlling  securi¬ 
ty  does  its  job  a  lot  more  effectively 
when  it’s  physically  isolated,  intentional- 


sequences  can  take  a  toll  on  your 
business. 

For  example,  it’s  efficient  for 
sales  clerks  to  handle  as  many 
customers  as  quickly  as  possible. 
But  that  may  not  sell  the  most 
goods  and  ring  up  the  largest  re¬ 
ceipts  at  day’s  end.  An  effective 
salesperson  may  spend  a  little  more  time 
to  make  a  larger  sale  to  each  customer. 

And  effective  systems  that  support 
those  salespeople  may  require  the  abili¬ 


ty  to  backtrack,  change  quantities  at  ran¬ 
dom  and  replace  one  product  with  an¬ 
other  on  an  invoice.  That  can  make  for 
inelegant,  overly  complicated  applica¬ 
tions  that  aren’t  efficient  to  create  and 
maintain  —  but  are  what  users  need. 

Or  maybe  your  users  need  real-time 
messaging  or  other  network-intensive  ca¬ 
pabilities.  That  can  make  network  man¬ 
agement  a  nightmare  for  IS  —  although 
it  makes  users  much  more  effective. 

How  do  you  break  through  to  deliver 
that  extra  boost  of  user  effectiveness? 
You  have  to  pay  attention  to  users,  learn 
how  they  work  and  what  they  want. 

More  than  that,  IS  must  understand 
what  users  need.  Users  don’t  know  in¬ 
formation  technology.  They  don’t  know 
what’s  possible,  what  it  will  cost  and 
what  trade-offs  will  be  required.  We  do 
—  or,  at  least,  we’re  in  a  better  position 
to  figure  it  out. 

Building  and  running  information  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  really  effective  for  users 
takes  all  an  IS  shop’s  imagination,  skill, 
knowledge  and  effort.  That  may  not  be 
very  efficient  for  IS.  And  missing  that 
opportunity  may  not  be  an  unmitigated 
disaster  for  users. 

But  it  sure  would  be  dumb.  □ 


Hayes  is  Computerworld ’s  West  Coast 
bureau  chief.  His  Internet  address  is 
frank_hayes@cw.com. 


If  you  meet,  will  they  come? 

What  if  senators  held  a  hearing  and  nobody  came?  The 
judiciary  Committee  has  asked  Microsoft  Corp.  CEO 
Bill  Gates,  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  CEO  Scott  McNealy 
and  Netscape  Communications  Corp.  CEO  jim  Barks¬ 
dale  to  testify  at  a  hearing  on  competition  in  the  soft¬ 
ware  industry.  The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March  3. 
But  officials  at  the  companies  said  the  chiefs  may  not 
show  up:  Gates  has  a  previous  commitment,  so  an¬ 
other  Microsoft  executive  will  appear.  Netscape  said 
Barksdale  is  unlikely  to  testify  without  Gates  in  the 
room.  And  McNealy’s  spokeswoman  said  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  but  undecided.  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  (R-Utah),  the 
committee  chairman,  has  expressed  concern  about  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  marketplace  dominance  and  is  looking  at 
competition  in  the  computer  industry. 

Informix  returns  to  black 

Informix  Software,  Inc.  surprised  Wall  Street  by  mov¬ 
ing  back  in  the  black  after  three  straight  quarters  of 
losses  and  a  financial  restatement  dating  back  to  1994. 
The  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  database  vendor  reported  a 
fourth-quarter  profit  of  $9.2  million  compared  with  a 
reported  $7  million  loss  the  year  before.  The  renewed 
profitability  came  about  despite  a  16%  drop  in  the 
company’s  revenue,  which  was  $181.2  million.  For 
1997,  Informix  reported  a  $358.8  million  loss  on  rev¬ 
enue  of  $662.3  million. 

Symantec  denies  charges 

Symantec  Corp.  last  week  denied  that  it  swiped  code 
from  competitor  CyberMedia,  Inc.  for  its  uninstall  prod¬ 
uct.  CyberMedia,  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  on  Feb.  5  filed 
a  copyright  infringement  suit  in  which  it  claimed  that 
Symantec,  in  Cupertino,  Calif.,  lifted  code  from 


CyberMedia’s  Uninstall  program  for  use  in  Norton 
Uninstall  Deluxe.  Enrique  Salem,  a  Symantec  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  said  some  similarities  CyberMedia  highlighted 
are  a  result  of  using  Microsoft’s  widely  implemented 
application  development  tools. 

QuickTime  backed  for  standard 

The  International  Standards  Organization  adopted  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Inc.’s  QuickTime  file  format  to  develop  a 
standard  for  multimedia  broadcasts  over  the  Internet 
as  well  as  other  networks.  QuickTime  was  chosen  as 
the  starting  point  for  MPEG-4,  the  next  Motion  Picture 
Expert  Group  specification,  because  it  is  the  format 
most  commonly  used  today  for  storing  and  transmit¬ 
ting  audio/video  content,  industry  officials  said. 

Microsoft  in  Web  server  deal 

Microsoft  and  NetDynamics,  Inc.  last  week  inked  a 
pact  that  calls  for  NetDynamics  to  support  Microsoft’s 
java  Virtual  Machine  on  the  next  version  of  its  World 
Wide  Web  server. 

Check  Point  takes  VPN  path 

Leading  firewall  provider  Check  Point  Software  Tech¬ 
nologies  Ltd.,  this  week  will  unveil  its  virtual  private 
network  (VPN)  product  road  map  for  this  year.  Its  vir¬ 
tual  networking  products  will  be  equipped  to  include 
Certificate  Authorities/Public  Key  Infrastructure  (CA/ 
PKI)  technology,  iooM  bit/sec.  hardware  encryption  ac¬ 
celeration  and  fully  integrated  bandwidth  management. 
Check  Point,  in  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  will  release  ver¬ 
sions  of  its  FireWall-i  VPN  server  software  and  Secu- 
Remote  client  remote  access  software  that  provide  in¬ 
tegrated  CA/PKI  capabilities.  Both  of  those  products 
will  be  out  in  the  second  quarter. 


Caldera  pursues  DOS  suit 

Caldera,  Inc.  got  court  approval  to  amend  its  antitrust 
complaint  against  Microsoft  to  include  evidence  that 
the  Redmond,  Wash.,  software  company  aimed  to 
knock  out  competition  for  the  MS-DOS  operating  sys¬ 
tem  by  tying  it  to  Windows  95.  Caldera  can  ask  the  fed¬ 
eral  court  in  Salt  Lake  City  to  consider  Microsoft’s  mar¬ 
ket  shares  in  Windows  95,  Windows  3.1  and  MS-DOS 
to  calculate  the  effect  on  the  computer  industry  and 
possible  financial  damages,  according  to  a  statement 
from  the  Provo,  Utah,  company.  Microsoft  denied  the 
charges,  saying  they  were  “a  rehash  of  tired  old  alle¬ 
gations.” 

AltaVista  E-mail  service 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  said  users  of  its  AltaVista  Web 
search  engine  ( www.altauista.digital.com )  can  now  use 
a  free  electronic-mail  service  offered  by  Digital  and 
I  Name,  a  division  of  New  York-based  E-mail  technolo¬ 
gy  provider  GlobeComm,  Inc. 

SHORT  TAKES  The  World  Wide  Web  Consor¬ 
tium  has  adopted  the  Extensible  Markup  Language  as 
a  recommended  standard  for  Web  document  formats. 
. . .  Roel  Pieper,  41,  former  CEO  of  Tandem  Comput¬ 
ers,  Inc.  and  most  recently  an  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Compaq  Computer  Corp.,  has  joined  Philips 
Electronics  N.V.  in  The  Netherlands.  .  .  .  IBM  said  it 
would  bid  for  CommQuest  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Encitas,  Calif.,  so  the  companies  can  jointly  develop  in¬ 
formation  appliances  using  IBM’s  semiconductor  tech¬ 
nology  and  privately  held  CommQuest’s  chip  design 
experience - Microsoft  last  week  said  the  final  ver¬ 

sion  of  its  Outlook  98  messaging  and  collaboration 
client  will  ship  by  the  end  of  March.  Pricing  hasn’t 
been  announced. 
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ENTERPRISE  SERVICES 


CA  bid  for  services  expertise 
hinges  on  keeping  CSC  staff 


By  Patrick  Dryden 

if  last  week’s  $9  billion  bid 
to  engulf  the  bigger  Computer 
Sciences  Corp.  (CSC)  succeeds, 
Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  must  scramble  to 
keep  from  choking  on  the  deal, 
analysts  said. 


That’s  because  CA  stands  to 
lose  much  of  CSC’s  manage¬ 
ment,  expertise  and  customers 
in  its  headlong  rush  to  deliver 
service  as  well  as  software,  ana¬ 
lysts  said,  leaving  the  merged 
company  as  nimble  as  a  python 
that  swallowed  a  pig. 


Like  other  vendors  courting 
enterprise  customers,  CA  needs 
a  field  force  that  can  make  prod¬ 
ucts  work  right  in  complex  envi¬ 
ronments.  The  resulting  soft¬ 
ware/service  company  would 
employ  50,000  worldwide  with 
revenue  around  $11  billion. 

CA  is  “real  anxious”  and 


wants  to  move  quickly,  said 
Charles  Wang,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  CA  in  Islandia,  N.Y. 
“This  will  put  us  in  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  compete  with  IBM  and 
others  with  end-to-end  service.” 

“This  could  really  expand 
what  CA  can  bring  us  to  run 


client/server  systems  smooth¬ 
ly,”  said  Kathy  White,  chief  in¬ 
formation  officer  at  Allegiance 
Healthcare  Corp.  in  McGaw,  Ill. 
“The  fewer  vendors  the  better, 
since  it’s  a  real  problem  sorting 
out  responsibilities.” 

But  CA’s  goal  may  backfire, 
and  CSC  customers  may  suffer 
if  CSC  experts  cash  out  or  flee  a 
hostile  takeover,  analysts  said. 
Top  management  left  when  CA 
acquired  Cheyenne  Software, 
Inc.  last  year,  some  said,  al¬ 
though  CA  officials  claim  to 
have  retained  all  employees. 

“If  the  same  thing  happens 
with  CSC,  customer  relation¬ 
ships  go  in  the  tank,”  said  Pat¬ 
rick  McBride,  a  vice  president  at 
Meta  Group,  Inc.  in  Westport, 
Conn.  “CA  must  figure  out  how 
to  silver-handcuff  CSC  manag¬ 
ers  or  else  the  company  will 
bleed  badly.” 

The  turnover  risk  is  great  be¬ 
cause  the  skills  of  employees  at 
CSC  and  other  service  providers 
are  in  such  high  demand,  said 
Ray  Paquet,  a  research  director 
at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  “Besides,  even  if  CA 
says  they  want  you,  it’s  tough  to 
stay  when  your  friends  start 
leaving,”  he  said. 

Clashing  corporate  cultures 
and  management  styles  also 


"We  hope  to  get  more 


out  of  our  chosen 


partner" 


KATHY  WHITE, 


LLEGIANCE HEALTHCARE  / 


THE  PLAYERS  AT  A  GLANCE 


Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc. 

Islandia,  N.Y. 
www.cai.com 

Business:  500  software 
products  (databases,  man¬ 
agement,  development, 
manufacturing,  financial) 
and  some  services 

Employees:  11,000 

1997  revenue:  $4  billion 


Computer  Sciences  Corp. 

El  Segundo,  Calif. 
www.csc.com 

Business:  Management 
consulting,  IS  consulting 
and  integration,  outsourc¬ 
ing  and  some  software 
products 

Employees:  44,000 
1997  revenue:  $6.3  billion 


should  concern  CSC  customers, 
prospective  customers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  said  Bill  Martorelli,  a 
vice  president  at  Giga  Informa¬ 
tion  Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CULTURE  CLASH 

“CA  has  improved  its  forceful 
image  quite  a  bit,  but  CSC  has  a 
friendlier  style,”  Martorelli  said. 
“Skepticism  is  legitimate  with 
any  acquisition,  but  CA  must  go 
further  than  just  promising  not 
to  lay  off  people.” 

Also,  CA  concentrates  man¬ 
agement  power  in  one  small 
core  while  CSC  disperses  power 
through  a  decentralized  struc¬ 
ture,  analysts  said. 

Because  CA  is  “short  on  man¬ 
agement  bandwidth,”  McBride 
said,  it  must  keep  CSC  manage¬ 
ment  in  place.  Maintaining 
steady  service  to  existing  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  tough,  he  said, 
because  CSC  “bit  off  more  [con¬ 
tracts]  than  it  could  chew  this 
past  year,  so  it  already  is 
stretched  thin  on  execution.” 

Another  concern  is  that  CA’s 


fundamental  business  would 
change  overnight. 

“CA  managers  clearly  have 
shown  they  know  how  to  run  a 
software  company,  but  it’s  a  dif¬ 
ferent  challenge  to  run  a  service 
organization,”  said  Paul  Mason, 
a  director  at  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

CA  went  public  with  its  offer 
last  week,  claiming  that  negotia¬ 
tions  begun  in  December  stalled 
over  the  value  of  CSC. 

That  isn’t  true,  according  to 
Van  Honeycutt,  CEO,  chairman 
and  president  of  CSC. 

"While  there  have  been  two 
brief  meetings  at  CA’s  request, 
any  suggestion  that  there  have 
been  negotiations  or  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  is  absolutely  false,”  he  said. 

Wang  and  Sanjay  Kumar,  CA 
president  and  chief  operating 
officer,  said  they  hope  they  can 
work  with  CSC  through  a  nego¬ 
tiator,  but  they  wouldn’t  rule  out 
alternatives  such  as  taking  the 
offer  of  $108  in  cash  per  share 
to  CSC  shareholders.  □ 


Objectivity  key 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 _ 


last  week  don’t  look  too  bad  to 
potential  customers. 

But  for  users  who  want  some 
technology  guidance,  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  products  and  consulting 
services  may  mean  the  advice 
they  get  is  less  than  objective. 
And  that  would  be  a  problem, 
according  to  information  tech¬ 
nology  executives  interviewed 
by  Computerworld. 

“There’s  no  question  that 
integrating  software  is  a  huge 
issue  for  all  sophisticated  IT 
shops,”  said  Brian  Kilcourse, 
chief  information  officer  at 
Longs  Drug  Stores,  Inc.  in  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek,  Calif.  “Drop-and-run 
software  [vendors]  just  don’t  cut 
it  for  us.” 

Things  get  more  sticky  if  you 
look  beyond  implementation 
sendees,  he  said.  “When  a  large 


consulting  firm  aligns  itself  so 
closely  with  a  specific  product, 
the  assumption  I’m  making  is 
they  will  lose  their  objectivity 
rather  quickly,”  he  said.  “That’s 
the  big  question  for  CA.” 

LESSON  LEARNED 

Visa  International,  Inc.  learned 
firsthand  about  the  potential  pit- 
falls  of  such  close  ties.  One  of  its 
business  units  brought  in  IBM’s 
services  unit  six  months  ago  to 
build  an  application  that  was 
supposed  to  use  non-IBM  hard¬ 
ware.  But  IBM  came  back  with  a 
design  based  on  its  RS/6000 
server,  saying  it  could  deliver  the 
project  faster  that  way. 

“And  the  business  was  so 
anxious  to  get  what  they  needed 
that  they  took  it,”  said  John 
Valente,  senior  vice  president  of 


Visa’s  information  applications 
division.  The  San  Francisco- 
based  credit-card  consortium 
expects  to  switch  the  application 
to  more  powerful  hardware  over 
time,  he  added. 

Services  and  consulting  take 
up  more  than 
one-third  of 
an  average  IT 
budget,  which 
makes  them 
lucrative  nuts 
for  technology 
vendors  to 
crack. 

Forrester 
Research,  Inc. 
in  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  pre¬ 
dicts  that  the 
worldwide  IT 
services  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  at 
more  than 
$300  billion 
within  four 
years.  And  20 


of  the  50  IT  executives  surveyed 
by  Forrester  said  they  expect 
their  services  budgets  to  in¬ 
crease  this  year  and  next. 

That  is  fueling  a  widespread 
movement  in  the  enterprise  sec¬ 
tor  toward  a  heightened  focus 


on  services,  consulting  and  out¬ 
sourcing.  CA  is  just  the  latest 
vendor  to  catch  the  bug. 

For  example,  IBM  has  made 
its  services  business  the  biggest 
in  the  industry.  And  the  $9.6 
billion  purchase  deal  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  inked  with  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Corp.  last  month 
was  said  to  be  heavily  driven  by 
Compaq’s  need  for  a  services 
unit  to  boost  its  enterprise  sta¬ 
tus.  Digital  CEO  Robert  Palmer 
previously  had  announced  plans 
to  make  services  the  strategic 
core  of  the  company. 

In  many  ways,  analysts  said, 
the  rush  to  the  services  business 
is  driven  by  users  who  don’t 
have  the  budget  or  the  people  to 
install  complex  technology  such 
as  packaged  applications  and 
enterprise  management  soft¬ 
ware. 

“No  one  wants  to  do  a  root 
canal  on  themselves,”  said  Tom 
Rodenhauser,  editor  of  the 
“Consultants  News”  newsletter 


Visa's  John  Valente  said  services  units  could 
be  just  another  product  channel  for  vendors 
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Services  the  big  attraction 


By  Craig  Stedman  and  Randy  Weston 

the  allure  of  services  and  consulting 
to  enterprise  vendors  such  as  Computer 
Associates  International,  Inc.  and  Com¬ 
paq  Computer  Corp.  can  be  summed  up 
in  two  words:  account  control. 

Services  are  becoming  a  central  part  of 
technology  buying  decisions,  industry 
analysts  said.  And  big  vendors  that  don’t 
have  them  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

“The  rules  of  the  game  for  buying 
technology  are  being  changed,’’  said  Bob 
Djurdjevic,  an  analyst  at  Annex  Research 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


Where  the  enterprise  vendors  stand  in 
the  service  business 

Company:  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
1997  total  revenue:  $13.1  billion 
%  from  services:  45%  ($5.9  billion) 
Major  customers:  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
Swiss  Telecommunications 

Company:  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

1997  total  revenue:  $42.9  billion 
%  from  services:  14%  ($6.2  billion)* 
Major  customers:  U.S,  Cellular  Corp., 
Snap-On  Tools,  Delta  Air  Lines, 

Bell  Atlantic 

Company:  IBM 

1997  total  revenue:  $78.5  billion 
%  from  services:  33%  ($25.7  billion)** 
Major  customers:  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  of  America,  Washington 
Mutual,  A.K.  Steel,  Lucent  Technologies 

’Includes  service  and  support  from  HP's  non¬ 
computer  business 
•’Includes  service  and  maintenance 


in  Fitzwilliam,  N.H. 

But  the  downside  is  that  vendors  may 
treat  services  units  as  a  Trojan  horse  for 
selling  products,  he  added. 

That’s  what  concerns  Kilcourse  and 
other  users. 

Such  an  approach  would  be  “extremely 
shortsighted,’’  said  Kent  Nunn,  CIO  at 
Farmland  Industries,  Inc.,  a  $io  billion 
farmers  co-operative  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
“Large  customers  are  not  going  to  sit  still 
for  that  kind  of  blackmail.” 

Gary  Thomson,  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  Choice  Hotels  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.’s  data  center  in  Phoenix, 
knows  what  it  looks  like  from  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  Before  joining  Choice 
six  years  ago,  he  worked  as  a  consultant 
at  AT&T. 

“When  we  were  talking  about  data¬ 
bases,  people  felt  a  whole  lot  more 
inclined  to  listen  to  us  than  when  we 
started  talking  about  our  own  stuff,”  he 
said.  "They  just  figured  we  were  biased 
toward  that.”  □ 

National  correspondent  Julia  King  and 
staff  writer  Randy  Weston  contributed  to 
this  report. 


in  Phoenix.  “And  when  it  starts  to  hit  you 
in  the  pocketbook  and  you  see  control  of 
your  accounts  slipping  away,  reality  sets 
in.” 

Even  vendors  that  don’t  want  to  take  a 


whack  at  the  full  range  of  professional 
services  are  getting  more  involved  in  con¬ 
sulting.  For  Example,  Denver-based  J.  D. 
Edwards  &  Co.  last  week  announced 
plans  to  offer  outsourcing  deals  related  to 
its  packaged  applications  [CW,  Feb.  9]. 

To  Gary  Thomson,  vice  president  of 
information  systems  at  Choice  Hotels 
International,  Inc.,  the  idea  of  vendors 


taking  a  more  active  post-sales  services 
role  has  merit. 

Choice  bought  help-desk  software 
through  a  reseller.  But  the  reseller  “just 
doesn’t  have  the  right  resources  to  [im¬ 
plement]  it  himself,”  Thomson  said.  “I 
would  love  to  have  the  vendor  here  so  we 
could  get  our  hands  around  their  neck 
and  get  them  to  do  it  right.”  □ 
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Non-disruptive  Instant  Point  in  Time  Storage  Backup 


1C  TIMEFINDER™  AND  FDR®  INSTANTBACKUP™  WORKING  TOGETHER... 

EMC  TimeFinder  BCV  option  allows  you  to  create  exact  duplicates  of  your  existing  DASD  volumes. 

FDR  Instantbackup  allows  you  to  back  up  the  BCV  volume,  which  contains  an  image  of  the  primary 
volume  that  was  frozen  at  any  point  in  time  that  you  choose.  Backup  of  the  split  BCV  volume  will 
take  place  while  the  original  disk  volume  remains  on-line,  available  for  normal  use  and  update. 


WITHOUT  FDR  INSTANTBACKUP  WITH  FDR  INSTANTBACKUP 


■  Split  BCV  from  Primary  Volume  A 


■  Relabel  Off-line  BCV  as  Volume  B 


«  Vary  Relabeled  Volume  B  On-line 

■  Backup  Volume  B 

■  During  Restore,  User  Must  Be  Aware 
That  Backup  of  Volume  B  is 
Really  Volume  A 


Split  BCV  from  Primary  Volume  A 


NOT  REQUIRED 
NOT  REQUIRED 

Backup  Volume  A  (the  BCV  Volume) 
No  Special  Restore  Considerations 


Relabeling  volumes  is  an  administrative  nightmare.  It  may  be  difficult  to  identify  the  backup  of 
relabeled  BCV  Volume  B  as  a  backup  of  Volume  A.  While  Volume  B  is  online,  having  a  WDS  with 
a  name  that  does  not  match  the  volume  serial  may  cause  problems  with  SMS  and  VSAM,  and 
reporting  and  capacity  analysis  tools  will  report  that  data  sets  on  the  BCV  volumes  are  uncataloged. 


•^hSn-disruptive  full-volume  backup 

Example  of  how  to  perform  a  non-disruptive  full- volume  backup: 
//FDR  EXEC  PGM=FDR,REGI0N=0M 

//DISKI  I 


// 


UNIT=3390,V0L=SER=MVS001/DISP=0LD 


>  Tells  FDR  to  backup  offline  BCV 
rather  than  the  primary  volume. 


DUMP  TYPE=FDR 


During  this  FDR  backup  of  the  BCV  volume  data  sets  can  be  allocated, 
scratched  or  go  into  extents  on  the  primary  volume  without  any  effect  on 
the  backup  of  the  BCV  volume! 


Call  now  for  a  FREE 
90-Day  No-Obligation  Trial! 


I  m  INNOVATION* 

DATA  PROCESSING 


Available  for  all  MVS  and 
0S/39Q  Operating  Systems 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS:  275  Paterson  Ave,  Little  Falls,  NJ  07424  •  (973)  890-7300  •  Fax:  (973)  890-7147 

E-mail:  support@fdrinnovation.com  •  sales@fdrinnovation.com  •  http://www.innovationdp.tdr.com 


EUROPEAN 

OFFICES: 


FRANCE 

01-47-69-15-15 


GERMANY 

089-489-0210 


NETHERLANDS 

036-534-1660 


UNITED  KINGDOM 
0181-905-1266 


NORDIC  COUNTRIES 
+31-36-534-1660 
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Risk  management  still  a  wild  frontier 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 
New  York 


in  the  rush  to  deploy  client/ 
server  and  Web-related  technol¬ 
ogies  —  and  perhaps  gain  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  or  generate 
higher  revenue  along  the  way  — 
few  companies  stop  to  consider 
that  those  systems  expose  them 
to  some  operational  and  finan¬ 
cial  risks. 

Hardly  any  companies  have  a 
fully  integrated  approach  to 
managing  all  their  information 
technology  and  business  risks 
together,  said  Paula  Sinclair,  a 
senior  editor  at  The  Economist 
Intelligence  Unit  based  here. 

And  most  companies  that  do 
manage  and  monitor  their  IT 
risks  do  so  with  a  “fragmented” 
approach,  said  J.  Russell  Gates, 
a  managing  partner  at  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.’s  Computer 
Risk  Management  practice  in 
Chicago. 

Gates,  who  announced  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  on  the  topic  at  a 
conference  here,  added  that 
most  of  those  companies  use 
products  such  as  Computer  As¬ 
sociates  International,  Inc.’s 
Unicenter  TNG  systems  man¬ 


agement  software  to  identify  op¬ 
erational  malfunctions. 

The  survey,  which  examined 
management  of  IT  risks,  found 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
more  than  150 
CEOs,  chief  fi¬ 
nancial  officers 
and  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officers  at 
global  companies 
surveyed  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Andersen 
and  The  Econo¬ 
mist  Intelligence 
Unit  admit  that 
IT  risks  aren’t  well-understood 
at  their  companies.  Meanwhile, 
only  one  in  three  executives  said 
their  companies  have  methods 
to  determine  risk. 

Firms  represented  in  the  re¬ 
port  include  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
in  New  York,  Capital  One  Finan¬ 
cial  Corp.  in  Falls  Church,  Va., 
and  Mitsubishi  Corp.  in  Tokyo. 

One  common  problem  is  that 
few  companies  have  made  any 
effort  to  anticipate  problems 
that  may  arise  following  sys¬ 
tems  deployment. 

For  example,  security  is  an 
oft-mentioned  threat  to  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  initiatives.  Yet 
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few  cyber-ready  companies  can 
determine  what  impact  faulty 
connections  and  inaccurate  data 
might  have  on  customer  reten¬ 
tion,  Gates  said. 

Both  Gates  and 
Sinclair  were  un¬ 
able  to  estimate 
the  total  dollar 
value  companies 
jeopardize  with 
lax  risk  manage¬ 
ment  practices. 
However,  one  ffe- 


Fidelity's  James  C.  Lam: 
A  risk  management 
project  led  to  a  decline 
in  loss-to-revenue  ratio. 


quently  cited  example  in  finan¬ 
cial  services  is  London-based 
Barings  PLC,  which  nearly  went 
bankrupt  in  1995  after  rogue 
trader  Nicholas  Leeson  circum¬ 
vented  the  bank’s  risk  manage¬ 
ment  monitors  and  lost  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  company 
dollars  in  the  Asian  markets. 


Barings  and  other  high-pro¬ 
file  trading  frauds  in  the  mid- 
1990s  prompted  Fidelity  Invest¬ 
ments  in  Boston  to  launch  an 
integrated,  companywide  risk- 
management  program  in  1995. 

As  part  of  its  three-year  effort, 
orchestrated  by  chief  risk  officer 
James  C.  Lam,  Fidelity  is  beta¬ 
testing  an  intranet-based 
“push”  technology  system  that 
will  send  electronic  warning 
flags  to  the  company’s  top  100 
senior  executives  whenever 
trading  losses  pass  predeter¬ 
mined  thresholds,  Lam  said. 

Lam  wouldn’t  say  how  much 
privately  held  Fidelity  has  spent 
to  develop  the  push-based  risk 
management  systems,  which 
are  expected  to  be  fully  deployed 
by  June. 

Although  the  homegrown 
systems  were  “not  inexpensive” 
to  build,  continuing  efforts  to 
integrate  the  company’s  infor¬ 
mation  systems  division  and  40 
business  units  have  led  to  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  company’s  loss-to- 
revenue  ratio,  Lam  said. 

Crisis  management,  he  said, 
“is  a  lot  more  expensive  and 
embarrassing”  than  risk  man¬ 
agement.  □ 


IBM  teams  with  Java  for  Olympic  Games  success 


Big  Blue  shoots  for  the  gold  with  Web  site 


By  Sharon  Gaudin  and  Rob  Guth 
Nagano,  Japan 

with  millions  of  viewers 
watching,  IBM  and  Java  are  try¬ 
ing  to  set  new  records  at  the 
1998  Olympic  Winter  Games 
here. 

And  the  stakes  are  high  for 
both. 

“It’s  an  incredible  risk  they’re 
taking,”  said  Evan  Quinn,  an 
analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  “It’s  one 
thing  when  your  en¬ 
tire  system  goes 
down  behind  corpo¬ 
rate  doors.  It’s  anoth¬ 
er  when  you  build  an 
enterprise  system  for 
the  whole  world  to 
see.  That’s  scary.” 

IBM,  the  Olympic 
Committee’s  sole  in¬ 
formation  technology 
partner  this  year,  is 
familiar  with  that 
risk. 

The  computer  gi¬ 
ant  suffered  some 


highly  publicized  glitches  at  the 
1996  Summer  Games  in  Atlan¬ 
ta  with  a  slow  World  Wide  Web 
site  and  a  system  that  spit  out 
garbled  information  to  the 
press. 

This  is  the  year  IBM  hopes  to 
get  back  in  the  medal  round. 
And  Big  Blue  is  competing  in 
every  event.  IBM  is  handling  ev¬ 
erything  in  Nagano,  from  the 
Olympic  Web  site  and  athlete 
accreditation  to  press  feeds,  re- 
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IBM's  Web  site  will  feed  sports  enthusiasts 
real-time  result  postings 


suits  and  commentator  backup. 

Unlike  two  years  ago,  IBM 
was  set  up  and  ready  to  go  with 
most  of  its  systems  early  last 
year. 


STAFFED  UP 

IBM  is  trying  to  cut  its  risks 
even  further.  It  set  up  three  serv¬ 
er  sites  in  the  U.S.  and  one  in 
Japan  to  handle  Internet  traffic, 
has  50  developers  working 
around  the  clock  on  the  Web 
site,  600  IBM  employees  run¬ 
ning  the  systems  in  Nagano  and 
technical  staff  stationed 
at  each  sporting  venue. 

And  it  is  definitely 
show  time  for  Java, 
which  has  suffered  its 
own  embarrassments  in 
contests  of  speed. 

IBM  is  feeding  sports 
enthusiasts  around  the 
world  real-time  result 
postings  on  the  Web  site. 
Some  industry  observers 
have  called  it  the  largest 
site  ever  built,  taking  51.7 
million  hits  on  Feb.  11 
alone. 

For  example,  when  the 
U.S.  hockey  team  is  play¬ 


ing,  a  user  can  go  to  the  Event 
Chooser,  click  on  a  button  and 
see  real-time  statistics,  such  as 
penalties  and  goals,  as  well  as 
photos  of  the  game  in  play. 

When  Picabo  Street,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  ski 
team,  won  her  gold  medal  in  the 
Super  G  race  last  week,  her 
photo  and  times  were  posted 
within  a  minute  of  the  official 
announcement. 

IBM  uses  a  Java  applet  to 
make  it  work.  “If  we  had  built 
the  whole  site  with  Java,  we 
would  have  been  nuts,”  said 
John  Chiavelli,  IBM’s  manager 
of  the  Olympic  Internet  Sys¬ 
tems. 

“But  it’s  perfect  for  this.  It  dy¬ 
namically  pushes  the  informa¬ 
tion  out  to  the  user.  Nothing  else 
could  do  that,”  Chiavelli  said. 

And  so  far,  so  good.  There  has 
been  no  interruption  on  the 
Web  site,  results  have  been  post¬ 
ed  steadily,  and  there  hasn’t 
been  a  noticeable  shutdown  in 
any  of  the  systems.  But  the  pres¬ 
sure  won’t  be  off  until  the  final 
ceremony  is  over.  □ 

Guth  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Tokyo. 


PDAs  look 
for  respect 

By  Kim  Girard 


information  systems  de¬ 
partments  have  long  considered 
handheld  computers  mere  toys 
for  the  gadget-happy  and  have 
been  reluctant  to  spend  scarce 
dollars  on  the  devices. 

Getting  IS  departments  to 
take  the  handheld  seriously  — 
and  picking  the  right  mobile 
platform  —  will  be  discussed  at 
this  week’s  Mobile  &  Personal 
Digital  Assistant  (PDA)  Expo  in 
San  Francisco. 

“[The  handheld]  hasn’t  been 
looked  upon  as  a  functional  tool. 
Until  you  can  provide  proof,  it’s 
going  to  be  a  hard  sell,”  said 
George  McQuillister,  mobile 

"The  [handheld]  hasn't 

been  looked  upon  as  a 

functional  tool.  Until  you 

can  provide  proof,  it's 

going  to  be  a  hard  sell." 

-  George  McQuillister 
Pacific  Gas 

computing  product  manager  at 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Corp.  and 
president  of  the  PDA  Industry 
Association  in  San  Francisco. 

PALMPILOT  SUCCESS 

But  McQuillister,  whose  compa¬ 
ny  is  deciding  on  a  handheld 
standard  for  its  support  staff, 
said  the  popularity  of  the  versa¬ 
tile,  easy-to-use  3Com  Corp. 
PalmPilots  has  helped  boost  the 
handheld’s  profile. 

Analysts  agree  that  firms  — 
impressed  by  the  PalmPilot,  the 
growth  of  Windows  CE  devices 
and  lower  prices  for  wireless 
service  —  are  giving  handheld 
devices  a  second  look  for  con¬ 
necting  road  warriors  to  E-mail, 
the  Internet  or  corporate  LANs. 

While  handheld  keyboards  re¬ 
main  small  and  awkward  to  use, 
handwriting  recognition  has 
improved  and  vendors  have  add¬ 
ed  color  screens  and  better 
printing  capabilities  to  make  the 
devices  more  attractive  to  users. 

“People  spending  more  than 
30%  of  the  time  out  of  the  office 
are  20%  less  productive  than 
people  who  spend  90%  of  their 
time  on  a  LAN,”  said  Bob  Egan, 
an  analyst  at  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.,  a  research  company  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  □ 
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Microsoft  trips  on  thin  client 


►  Missing  focus,  technology  bothers  users 


By  Laura  DiDio  and  April  Jacobs 


Microsoft’s  thin-client  Hy¬ 
dra  strategy  is  looking  fat  and 
sloppy. 

The  much-hyped  rollout  of 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows 
Based  Terminal  Server  software 
—  due  in  the  second  quarter  — 
is  mired  in  confusion  and 
tripped  up  by  missing  technical 
pieces,  according  to  n  users  and 
five  analysts  interviewed  last 
week. 

“So  far,  Hydra’s  not  a  pretty 
picture,”  said  Paul  Aldridge,  a 
senior  research  investigator  at 
Pfizer,  Inc.,  a  pharmaceutical 
firm  in  Groton,  Conn.  “I’m  not 
clear  just  what  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  thin-client 
strategy  is,  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  hasn't  artic¬ 
ulated  Hydra’s  tech¬ 
nical  components 
sufficiently  for  us  to 
determine  whether 
it’s  a  good  fit  for 
us.” 

Hydra  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  Win¬ 
dows  NT  Server  the 
ability  to  serve  32- 
bit  Windows-based 
applications  to  terminals  and 
terminal  emulators  running  on 
PCs.  In  theory,  it  would  lower 
businesses’  total  cost  of  owner¬ 
ship,  reduce  network  complex¬ 
ity  and  ease  management  bur¬ 
dens  because  all  application 


processing  occurs  on  a  central 
server. 

Analysts  said  Microsoft  is  pro¬ 
moting  its  Hydra  thin  client  to 
thwart  the  impact  of  competing 
network  computer  technologies 
from  rivals  such  as  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.’s  JavaStation  and 
IBM’s  NetStation. 

"One  of  Microsoft’s  unspo¬ 
ken  agendas  is  to  clearly  quash 
any  attempt  by  network  comput¬ 
ers  to  proliferate  at  the  expense 
of  its  core  Windows  technol¬ 
ogy,”  observed  Greg  Blatnik,  an 
analyst  at  Zona  Research,  Inc.  in 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Hydra  must  also  overcome 
some  major  caveats,  which  have 
shown  up  in  beta 
versions  of  the 
product.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

■  Potentially  huge 
memory  require¬ 
ments:  a  minimum 
of  32M  bytes  on  the 
Windows  NT  and 
Hydra  server  plus 
4M  to  8M  bytes 
of  server  memory 
for  every  user  ap¬ 
plication. 

■  No  information  from  Micro¬ 
soft  yet  about  packaging,  licens¬ 
ing  and  pricing. 

■  Performance  problems  with 
the  proprietary  Remote  Desktop 
Protocol  (RDP),  which  cause  it 
to  consume  too  much  band¬ 


width  and  slow  data  throughput. 
■  Hydra  requires  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  Picasso  software  from  Citrix 
Systems,  Inc.  to  add  key  compo¬ 
nents  such  as  access  to  non- 
Windows-based  systems,  securi¬ 
ty  and  load  balancing.  Users 
must  purchase  Picasso  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  add-on  product. 

FIXES  COMING 

John  Frederiksen,  Microsoft’s 
Hydra  group  product  manager, 
last  week  said  the  performance 
problems  will  be  resolved  in  the 
Beta  2  release  due  next  month 
(see  story  at  right). 

Particularly  worrisome  from  a 
technical  standpoint  is  that 
while  Microsoft  has  licensed 
Citrix’s  WinFrame  thin-client 
technology  to  include  in  Hydra, 
the  Redmond,  Wash. -based  ven¬ 
dor  has  opted  to  replace  the  un¬ 
derlying  Citrix  ICA  protocol 
with  its  own  RDP  (formerly 
called  T-Share). 

The  apprehension  surround¬ 
ing  that  decision  has  been  evi¬ 
dent  in  field  reports  from  some 
of  the  1,100  Hydra  beta  testers. 
They  have  complained  vocifer¬ 
ously  on  various  Microsoft  fo¬ 
rums  and  user  groups  that  RDP 
consumes  far  too  much  band¬ 
width  and  thus  transmits  data 
much  more  slowly. 

Joe  Poniatowski,  administra¬ 
tor  of  system  and  network  tech¬ 
nologies  at  Standard  Register 
Co.  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  worried 
that  Hydra  might  raise,  not  low¬ 
er,  total  cost  of  ownership. 

“We  wonder:  Is  Microsoft  go- 
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Standard  Register's 
Joe  Poniatowski: 


Will  Hydra  actually 
increase  total  cost 
of  ownership? 


Package  aids  planning  service  levels 


By  Patrick  Dryden 

help  is  here  for  IS  managers 
under  pressure  to  define  and 
maintain  service-level  agree¬ 
ments  with  users  of  some  vital 
business  applications. 

Empirical  Software,  Inc.  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  this  week  is 
launching  software  designed  to 
plan,  measure,  predict  and  opti¬ 
mize  database  performance. 

The  15-year-old  consultancy 
has  integrated  two  of  its  tools 
that  analyze  applications  based 
on  software  by  Oracle  Corp.  and 
PeopleSoft,  Inc. 

But  a  new  service-level  plan¬ 
ning  tool  —  a  set  of  guidelines 
backed  by  a  consultant  who  can 
explain  the  process  and  negoti¬ 
ate  with  users  —  sparked  the 
most  interest  among  analysts. 

"Demand  is  high  for  help  ex¬ 


plaining  how  the  heck  to  con¬ 
nect  business  and  information 
technology  goals  in  the  form  of 
service  levels,”  said  Steve  Sol- 
berg,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

This  “consulting  service  in  a 
can”  certainly  could  help  infor¬ 
mation  systems  managers  walk 
through  the  process,  said  Paul 
Mason,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Empirical’s  Planner  looks  like 
“a  great  bootstrap  mechanism” 
through  its  combination  of 
service-level  templates  and  ser¬ 
vice,  said  Ray  Paquet,  an  analyst 
at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  But  its  methodology 
may  not  apply  to  diverse  situa¬ 
tions  or  other  vendors’  manage¬ 
ment  tools,  he  cautioned. 


The  Planner  appears  to  be 
more  valuable  overall  than  its 
performance  management 
tools,  Solberg  said.  “They  are 
still  immature  compared  to  oth¬ 
er  tool  vendors  as  far  as  partner¬ 
ships  and  correlation  capabili¬ 
ty,”  he  said. 

Together,  Empirical’s  Director 
and  Controller  tools  “help  us 
prove  and  improve  availability 
of  six  custom  Oracle  databases 
to  our  departments,"  said  Brian 
Seal,  database  administrator  for 
Virginia’s  County  of  Henrico. 

But  Seal  said  he  can  address 
only  service-level  needs  for  his 
databases.  Empirical  must  com¬ 
plete  integration  of  its  suite  with 
tools  such  as  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.’s  Open  View  “so  we  can 
compare  database  and  network 
problems  to  get  the  big  picture 
of  performance,”  he  said.  □ 


ing  to  charge  us  for  every  user 
and  Citrix  also  charge  us  for 
Picasso?,”  Poniatowski  said. 
“You  really  need  the  Picasso  cli¬ 
ent  as  well.  And  the  Hydra  RDP 
protocol  is  just  not  as  good  [at 
this  point]  as  Citrix’s  ICA.” 

The  potential  rise  in  Micro¬ 
soft  licensing  costs  is  a  red  flag 
for  Beverly  Russell,  director  of 


information  systems  at  E.  D. 
Smith  &  Sons  Ltd.  in  Winona, 
Ontario.  She  noted  how  IBM  is 
offering  a  thin-client  version  of 
its  Lotus  SmartSuite  package, 
dubbed  ESuite,  for  free. 

“Why  do  I  need  Hydra  and 
Picasso,  when  IBM  is  giving  me 
the  same  functionality  free?” 
Russell  asked.  □ 


Q&A:  Microsoft  on  Hydra 

John  Frederiksen,  Microsoft's  group  product  manager  for  Hydra 
spoke  with  Computerworld  senior  editor  Laura  DiDio  last  week 
to  address  the  confusion  over  Microsoft’s  marketing  strategy  and 
technical  direction  for  its  forthcoming  Windows  Based  Terminal 
Server  (WBTS),  code-named  Hydra. 

CW:  What  is  Microsoft’s  business  case  for  Hydra? 

FREDERIKSEN:  Hydra  delivers  Windows  applications  to 
desktops  that  can’t  run  them  today.  It  lets  companies  centrally 
manage  Windows  32-bit  line-of-business  applications  like  or¬ 
der  entry  and  point  of  sales. 

CW:  How  many  copies  ©f  an  application  does  a  user  have  to 
install  on  Hydra? 

FREDERIKSEN:  Microsoft,  like  Citrix,  will  offer  a  concur 
rent  licensing  option.  If  you  have  100  users,  you  will  have  to 
buy  a  100-user  license.  But  you  only  have  to  install  it  once  on 
the  disk.  Portions  of  the  application  will  be  re-executed  for 
each  user,  but  they  will  share  some  memory. 

CW:  How  much  more  memory  does  Hydra  require? 

FREDERIKSEN:  Our  recommendation  for  Windows  NT 
Server  plus  a  Hydra  base  system  is  32M  bytes,  plus  an  addi¬ 
tional  4M  to  8M  bytes  of  server  RAM  for  each  network  PC  or 
PC  user  to  load  applications. 

CW:  Citrix  says  some  applications  may  need  changes  at  the 
source-code  level  to  run  on  Hydra. 

FREDERIKSEN:  I  believe  [they]  are  referring  to  non-Win¬ 
dows  16-bit  or  non-Windows  32  applications,  or  applications 
like  CAD/CAM  that  use  an  accelerator  to  draw  or  paint  graph¬ 
ics  more  quickly.  In  those  cases,  we  don’t  recommend  Hydra. 

CW:  Some  Hydra  beta  testers  said  it  needs  iooM  bit/sec. 
Ethernet  connections  to  achieve  the  necessary  throughput 

FREDERIKSEN:  We  think  the  initial  implementation  of  Hy¬ 
dra  will  be  as  good  as  the  existing  WinFrame  technology.  Win- 
Frame  uses  an  average  of  10K  bit/sec.  to  20K  bit/sec.  in  net¬ 
work  bandwidth.  So  10M  bit/sec.  Ethernet  should  be  just 
fine. 

CW:  Is  the  Remote  Data  Protocol  (RDP),  the  proprietary 
remote  Windows  protocol  built  in  to  WBTS,  much  slower  than 
Citrix’  ICA? 

FREDERIKSEN:  In  Beta  1,  it  does  consume  too  much  band¬ 
width  on  the  wire.  That  will  be  fixed  in  Beta  2,  due  this  quar¬ 
ter.  We  expect  RDP  to  offer  performance  comparable  to  ICA. 

CW:  The  initial  WBTS  release  won’t  support  Windows  NT 
4.0  clustering  technology? 

FREDERIKSEN:  This  is  true.  We  delayed  clustering  support 
in  order  to  ship  Hydra  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  meantime, 
customers  who  really  need  it  can  get  it  through  the  Citrix 
Picasso  add-on,  which  is  slated  to  ship  at  the  same  time  as 
Hydra  in  the  second  quarter. 

CW:  Some  beta  testers  report  receiving  little  technical 
support 

FREDERIKSEN:  The  Hydra  beta  comes  with  a  fully  staffed 
support  forum,  which  is  part  of  Microsoft’s  standard  support 
Product  Support  Services  group.  I’m  not  aware  of  any  sup¬ 
port  problems  with  Beta  1. 
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El  Nino  zaps  power,  phones 

►  California  storms  serve  as  reminder  to  IS:  Prepare  for  disasters 


By  Kim  Girard,  Nancy  Dillon 
and  Gordon  Mah  Ung 


as  el  nino’s  ravaging  rains 
continue  to  pound  California, 
many  companies  are  taking  a 
second  —  or  in  some  cases  a 
first  —  look  at  their  data  recov¬ 
ery  plans. 

Officials  still  haven’t  finished 
tallying  the  damage,  but  about 
640  businesses 
have  called  the 
Federal  Emer¬ 
gency  Management  Agency 
seeking  relief,  a  spokesman  at 
the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  said  last  week. 

For  larger  corporations,  most 
of  the  storm-related  headaches 
were  limited  to  power  outages 
and  lost  telephone  service. 

Ed  Clayton,  a  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  planner  at  Chevron  Corp.  in 
San  Francisco,  said  company 
computers  are  protected  by 
100%  backup  power.  Chevron’s 
credit-card  system  runs  on  a 
Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  com¬ 
puter  that  is  mirrored  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  Houston,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  spin  tapes  for  mainframe 


backup  that  are  taken  off-site 
every  day. 

Clayton  said  Chevron  beefed 
up  its  disaster  recovery  planning 
after  a  water  pipe  broke  in  a 
building  during  the  Loma  Prieta 
earthquake  in  1989. 

Rob  Spoor,  a  network  analyst 
at  McKesson  Corp.,  a  pharma¬ 
ceutical  company  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  said  the  company  has 
weathered  the 
threat  of  storms 
and  earthquakes 
with  full  power  backup  and  ro¬ 
tating  data  backup  tapes  off-site. 

But  during  a  storm  two  weeks 
ago,  the  basement  of  Green 
Library  at  Stanford  University  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  flooded.  Eight 
PCs  were  drenched  up  to  their 
network  cards  and  two  hard 
drives  were  lost.  The  data  was 
recovered  by  Drive  Savers,  Inc. 
in  Novato,  Calif. 

SPEND  TO  SAVE 

All  information  systems  depart¬ 
ments  should  have  disaster  re¬ 
covery  plans,  but  “some  compa¬ 
nies  haven’t  spent  anything,’’ 
said  Lisa  Maio-Ross,  an  analyst 


at  International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

On  average,  larger  corpora¬ 
tions  spend  up  to  6%  of  their 
information  technology  budget 
on  consulting,  application  soft¬ 
ware  or  outsourcing  that  is  relat¬ 
ed  to  disaster  recovery  planning, 
she  said. 

Small  to  midsize  companies 
are  often  the  most  vulnerable, 
Maio-Ross  said. 

Since  a  winter  storm  took 
down  its  server  two  years  ago, 
Whole  Life  Expo,  Inc.,  a  national 
exhibit  company  in  San  Rafael, 
Calif.,  backs  up  its  system  daily, 
said  exhibit  director  Lea  Wal¬ 
ters. 

Overmoe  &  Nelson  Ltd.  in 
Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  was  hit  by 
the  April  1997  Red  River  flood 
that  left  10  of  the  company’s  sys¬ 
tems  under  five  feet  of  water. 
Company  owner  Lowell  Nelson 
sent  the  damaged  drives  to  On- 
Track  Data  International,  Inc.  in 
Eden  Prarie,  Minn.,  and  recov¬ 
ered  90%  of  the  tax,  payroll  and 
client  data. 

“We  had  an  individual  back¬ 
up  procedure  in  place,  but  it  had 


gone  lax  due  to  the  frenzied  end 
of  the  tax  season  and  the  time 
we  were  spending  sandbagging 
our  homes,”  Nelson  said. 

OnTrack’s  data  recovery  job 
cost  $10,000,  a  fifth  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  to  replace  the  files, 
he  said. 

Christopher  Copley,  general 
manager  at  Floods,  Floods, 
Floods,  Inc.  in  San  Francisco, 
said  the  overwhelmed  company 
has  stopped  taking  cleanup 


calls.  Some  corporations  don’t 
realize  how  a  damp  environ¬ 
ment  can  cripple  computers,  he 
said. 

“Nothing  will  happen  imme¬ 
diately,”  he  said.  But  six  weeks 
down  the  road,  water  can  cause 
permanent  damage.  “There  will 
be  water  inside  of  the  computer 
whether  or  not  the  computer  is 
sitting  in  the  water.  You  need  to 
get  it  out  of  the  room  or  out  of 
that  building.”  □ 


DISASTER 

RECOVERY 


Drugstore  merger  hinges  on  IT  savvy 


AT  A  GLANCE 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

vestment  in  computer  systems 
and  sterling  customer  service 
while  also  ringing  up  more  sales 
per  square  foot  than  any  other 
pharmaceutical  chain. 

CVS  hopes  to  use  that  know¬ 
how  to  help  cash  in  on  the  lucra¬ 
tive  managed  care  market. 

Virtually  all  the  big  drugstore 
chains  are  looking  to  strike  pre¬ 
scription  contracts  with  health 
care  providers,  which  can  direct 
subscribers  to  purchase  drugs  at 
a  specific  network  of  stores. 

As  a  result,  in  contrast  to  the 
typical  acquisition  scenario  in 
which  the  buyer  quickly  rolls  the 
acquired  systems  out  the  door, 
CVS  expects  to  learn  a  lot  from 
Arbor’s  technology  operations. 

“Arbor  has  phenomenal  busi¬ 
ness  numbers,  so  we  may  not  go 
as  fast  with  systems  [conver¬ 
sions],"  CVS  Chief  Information 
Officer  Howard  Edels  said  last 
week. 

What  that  likely  means  for  the 
65  Arbor  IT  staffers  is  contin¬ 
ued  employment  —  at  least 
through  the  completion  of  sys¬ 
tems  integration  projects  that 
have  yet  to  be  determined,  Edels 
said. 


CVS 

Woonsocket,  R.l. 

1997  revenue:  $11 B 
1997  net  income:  $30.6M 
Stores:  3,985 
Employees:  44,000 

Of  particular  interest  to  CVS 
are  Arbor’s  systems  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  laying  out  stores  and 
those  that  support  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  highly  popular  and  profit¬ 
able  one-hour  photo-finishing 
operations. 

A GOOD TEACHER 

Indeed,  there  is  plenty  CVS  can 
learn  from  Arbor’s  systems, 
which  analysts  said  have  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  Arbor’s 
average  per-store  revenue  of 
about  $5  million  —  about  28% 
higher  per  square  foot  than  the 
industry  average.  Photo-finish¬ 
ing  services,  for  example,  work 
to  increase  store  traffic. 

“Arbor  has  consistently  been 
an  early  adopter  of  new  technol- 


Arbor  Drugs 

Troy,  Mich. 

1997  revenue:  $962.5M 

1997  net  income:  $34.3M 

Stores:  200 

Employees:  7,000 

ogies  and  has  a  lot  it  can  teach 
CVS,”  particularly  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer  service  area,  said  Derek 
Leckow,  a  retail  analyst  at  Bar¬ 
rington  Research  Associates, 
Inc.  in  Chicago. 

In  early  1994,  for  example, 
Arbor  deployed  a  photo  finish¬ 
ing  club  membership  system. 
Customers  are  issued  magnetic 
stripe  cards,  which  clerks  swipe 
to  collect  customer  data  that  was 
previously  handwritten  over  and 
over  on  each  new  film  envelope. 
Photo  finishing  represented  5% 
of  Arbor’s  $963  million  in  sales 
last  year. 

But  for  its  prescription  drug 
business  —  by  far  CVS’s  biggest 
moneymaker  —  CVS  will  defi¬ 
nitely  deploy  its  own  newly  de¬ 


veloped,  client/server-based  RX 
2000  system  in  Arbor  stores. 

The  combined  entity  will  dis¬ 
pense  about  12%  of  all  retail  pre¬ 
scriptions  in  the  U.S.,  which 
puts  the  company  in  good  stead 
to  win  some  of  the  hotly  contest¬ 
ed  managed  care  contracts. 

“Pharmacy  is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  our  business,”  said  Shafi 
Shilad,  CVS’s  vice  president  of 
pharmacy  development.  “Phar¬ 
macy  customers  are  the  most 
loyal  customers.  As  the  popula¬ 
tion  ages,  pharmacy  is  also  the 
fastest-growing  segment  of 
health  care.” 

To  further  boost  pharmacy 
sales,  CVS  needs  to  win  man¬ 
aged  care  contracts.  Having 
state-of-the-art  computer  sys¬ 
tems  —  and  a  very  high  penetra¬ 
tion  of  neighborhood-based 
stores  —  is  critical  to  achieving 
those  wins.  Thus,  CVS’s  recent 
acquisition  binge,  including  the 
purchase  early  last  year  of  Revco 
D.  S.,  Inc. 

But  CVS  isn’t  alone. 

“Virtually  all  the  [drugstore] 
chains  are  looking  for  ways  to 
implement  plans  with  the 
[managed  care]  insurance  pro¬ 
grams,”  said  Phil  Schneider 
managing  director  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  at  the  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.D 


New  warnings 
on  Web  security 

By  Sharon  Machlis 


WORLD  WIDE  WEB  SITES  that 
use  “hidden  form  fields”  can 
open  up  security  holes  if  pro¬ 
grammers  aren’t  careful,  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  security  consulting  firm 
warned  last  week. 

The  problem  isn’t  new.  But 
the  public  warning  has  brought 
attention  to  the  issue. 

Hidden  form  fields  are  used 
in  Hypertext  Markup  Language 
(HTML)  programming  for 
forms  that  Web  surfers  fill  out  to 
submit  information  to  a  site. 
Most  of  the  fields  are  visible,  but 
a  separate  class  of  fields  can  be 
used  by  the  HTML  programmer 
to  keep  other  data.  If  the  script 
fails  to  perform  security  checks, 
a  hacker  might  access  files, 
change  his  authentication  level 
or  crash  the  script. 

Programmers  can  thwart 
such  attacks  by  checking  incom¬ 
ing  data  from  hidden  fields  to 
ensure  it  is  appropriate  and  by 
not  using  such  fields  to  make 
security  decisions  about  a  user. 

Miora  Systems  Consulting, 
Inc.  has  issued  a  white  paper  on 
the  topic  at  www.miora.com.  □ 
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COMPAQ/DIGITAL:  THE  AFTERMATH 

/ 

Digital's  in  fold,  but  hard  work  remains 


►  Users  and  analysts  look  for  product  integration,  cohesive  business  plan 


By  April  Jacobs 


coming  up  with  $9.6  billion 
to  buy  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
was  the  easy  part  for  Compaq 
Computer  Corp. 

Now  analysts  are  giving  the 
PC  maker  an  18-month  window 
in  which  to  integrate  diverse 
product  lines,  come  up  with  a 
cohesive  sales  and  marketing 
plan  and  prove  it  can  support 
and  service  everything  from 
desktop  systems  to  high-avail¬ 
ability  servers  from  Tandem 
Computers,  Inc.  and  Digital. 

If  the  Houston-based  PC  and 
server  maker  fails  to  achieve 
those  goals,  it  may  choke  on  its 
acquisitions,  analysts  said.  They 
said  a  strategic  plan  to  combine 
complementary  product  lines  of 
the  three  companies  should  be 
Compaq’s  first  priority. 

“Just  because  their  revenues 
add  up  to  a  certain  amount, 


it  doesn’t  make  them  a  well- 
integrated  No.  2  vendor  over¬ 
night,”  said  Rich  Partridge,  an 
analyst  at  D.  H.  Brown  and 
Associates,  Inc.  in  Port  Chester, 
N.Y. 

If  that  task  takes  longer  than 
18  months,  users  could  lose 


faith  in  Compaq’s  ability  to  pull 
off  one  of  the  largest  mergers  in 
the  computer  industry’s  history. 

To  be  successful,  Compaq  has 
to  do  more  than  pay  lip  service 
to  the  Unix  and  proprietary  op¬ 
erating  system  users  of  Digital 
and  Tandem,  Partridge  said.  “If 


Compaq  wants  to  go  beyond 
being  a  Gateway  or  Dell  kind  of 
company,  they  have  to  go  be¬ 
yond  what  NT  has  to  offer”  and 
focus  on  high-end  technologies 
such  as  Himalaya  and  Unix, 
which  made  Tandem  and  Digi¬ 
tal  enterprise  players. 


Compaq  also  has  to  give  users 
a  clear  picture  of  the  road  ahead. 

“Vendors  like  [Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Co.]  and  Sun  [Microsystems, 
Inc.]  have  migration  paths  to 
take  you  forward,  so  you  know 
you’re  buying  into  something 
that  you’ve  got  an  upgrade  path 


with,”  said  Holly  Owen,  chief 
information  officer  at  Harding- 
Lawson,  an  engineering  firm  in 
Novato,  Calif,  (see  related  story 
below). 

WHAT  ABOUT  ME? 

“Compaq  has  to  be  able  to  tell 
me  how  they’re  going  to  help 
organizations  like  mine,”  said 
Paul  Tinnirello,  senior 
vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  at 
A.  M.  Best  Co.  in  Old- 
wick,  N.J.  Enterprise 
shops  won’t  tolerate 
the  idea  of  a  vendor 
based  on  the  retail 
channel,  he  said. 

“No  one  from  Com¬ 
paq  ever  calls  to  ask  about  my 
business,  and  if  they  want  to 
compete,  they  have  to  spend 
some  time  developing  tailored 
technologies  and  services,”  Tin¬ 
nirello  said.  Observers  said  they 
expect  Compaq  will  generate 
much  marketing  hype  over  its 


newfound  clout  in  the  industry 
while  it  puts  together  a  new  cor¬ 
porate  image.  David  Starr,  CIO 
at  The  Reader’s  Digest  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.  in  Pleasantville,  N.Y., 
has  had  experience  with  all 
three  companies  and  expects 
that  Compaq’s  apparent  skills  in 
marketing  its  products  could 
help  Digital  and  Tandem. 

Watchers  on  Wall  Street  also 
expect  Compaq  to  look  closely  at 
Digital’s  chip  technology  —  par¬ 
ticularly  if  Intel  Corp.’s  plan  to 
buy  that  business  isn’t  ap¬ 
proved,  said  Tom  Burnett, 
founder  of  Merger  Insight  in 
New  York.  “And  they  really  need 
to  understand  the  guts  of  Digi¬ 
tal’s  service  operation,”  Burnett 
said.  That’s  because  it  will  be  a 
core  part  of  the  business  but 
also  helps  out  competitors  such 
as  Dell  Computer  Corp.,  which 
uses  it  to  support  customers,  he 
said.  □ 

Senior  editor  Craig  Stedman 
contributed  to  this  report. 


"If  they  want  to  compete,  [Compaq]  has 
to  spend  some  time  developing  tailored 
technologies  and  services” 

—  Paul  Tinnirello,  A.  M.  Best 


Alliance  prompts  double-take, 
but  Sun,  HP  users  stand  firm 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


sun  and  hp  users  expect  that 
Compaq’s  recent  purchase  of 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  will 
open  more  options  for  them  on 
the  midrange.  But  they  expect  to 
keep  their  high-end  systems 
right  where  they  are,  thank  you 
very  much. 

“For  the  low  and  medium- 
end,  we  will  certainly  take  a  look 
at  what  offerings  this  new  alli¬ 
ance  will  bring,”  said  Dennis 
Courtney,  chief  information 
officer  at  Dunlop  Tire  Co.  in 
Amherst,  N.Y. 

“But  Sun  is  still  going  to  be 
very  secure  in  our  high-end 
server  environment”  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  he  said. 

LOTS  TO  PROVE 

That  sentiment  was  echoed  by 
Chuck  Piercey,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  at  lnterex,  an  international 
association  of  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  users  that  represents  about 
35,000  HP  sites  worldwide. 

“Compaq’s  PC  cost  model 
and  the  services  it  is  acquiring 


from  Digital  mean  more  com¬ 
petition  in  the  midrange,”  he 
said. 

"But  they  still  have  to  prove 
what  they  are  going  to  bring  to 
the  market  that  is  going  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  alternative  to  HP”  at  the 
high  end,  Piercey  said. 

The  Digital  purchase  sets  the 
stage  for  what  analysts  predict 
will  be  a  tough  battle  among 
IBM,  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
HP  and  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  for  enterprise  accounts. 

The  acquisition  gives  Com¬ 
paq  new  Windows  NT  scalability 
and  availability  technologies  in 
crucial  application  areas  such 
as  mail  and  messaging  and 
Exchange  server  environments. 

That  should  help  Compaq 
consolidate  its  No.  1  position  in 
the  Windows  NT  server  and 
workstation  markets  and  posi¬ 
tion  it  well  against  low-end  Unix 
servers  and  workstations,  said 
James  Garden,  an  analyst  at 
Technology  Business  Research, 
Inc.  in  Hampton,  N.H. 

Sun,  a  Unix-only  vendor, 
could  feel  the  most  pressure  — 


at  least  in  the  low-end  and  mid¬ 
range  markets,  predicted  Dale 
Kutnick,  president  of  Meta 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
Its  lack  of  Windows  NT  prod¬ 


In  terms  of  long-term  direc¬ 
tion  and  product  portfolio,  HP’s 
strategy  here  mirrors  Compaq’s. 
Both  have  strong  NT  products 
and  services,  and  both  have  NT 
technologies,  such  as  clustering, 
that  have  been  migrated  from 
the  Unix  space. 

Beyond  that  battle  is  the  long¬ 
er-term  challenge  of  persuading 
users  to  include  Compaq’s  serv¬ 
ers  in  their  enterprise  server 
mix,  analysts  said. 

Sun’s  Unix-only  strategy  isn’t 
hurting  it  on  the  high  end.  For 
enterprise  servers  at  least,  Unix 
is  just  fine  for  the  Burlington 
Coat  Factory  in  Burlington, 
Mass. 

“We  . . .  really  don’t  see  Win¬ 
dows  NT  being  the  major  oper¬ 
ating  system  for  the  enterprise 
going  forward,”  said  Michael 
Prince,  MIS  director  at  Burling¬ 
ton  Coat  Factory. 


ucts  already  has 
cost  Sun  its  leading 
position  in  the 
overall  workstation 
market  —  Unix 
and  NT  combined 
—  to  HP,  according 
to  recent  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp. 
figures. 

It  is  HP  that  could  prove  to  be 
Compaq’s  biggest  threat  in  the 
midrange  arena. 


“Compaq,  I  suspect,  would 
bring  a  pure  NT  focus  [to  the  en¬ 
terprise]  and  that  is  not  the  kind 


of  capability  we  are  looking  for” 
to  run  mission-critical  applica¬ 
tions,  he  said.  “However,  if  I 
were  shopping  for  NT,  Compaq 
would  probably  be  my  vendor,” 
Prince  added. 

NEW  KIDS  ON  BLOCK 

Meanwhile,  IBM’s  sheer  size 
should  buffer  it  from  Compaq 
for  at  least  a  while,  analysts  said. 

Its  low-profile  Windows  NT 
strategy  could  result  in  some 
pressure  from  Compaq  in  the 
RS/6000  and  AS/400  markets 
in  the  short  term. 

But  the  company’s  main¬ 
frame  business  is  not  expected 
to  be  impacted  by  the  Compaq 
deal. 

The  Digital  acquisition  cer¬ 
tainly  has  put  Compaq  on  the 
enterprise  vendor  list,  said 
Charles  Jumonville,  a  main¬ 
frame  user  and  member  of 
IBM’s  AFCOM  user  group  in 
Baton  Rogue,  La. 

But  “Digital  and  Compaq  are 
the  new  kids  on  the  block”  in 
the  mainframe  market,  he  said. 
"We  will  continue  to  look  at 
them,  but  it  is  probably  going  to 
be  a  long  time  before  we  take 
them  seriously”  as  a  supplier 
of  mainframe-class  systems, 
Jumonville  said.D 


©OpenVMS  users  ponder 
future  under  Compaq's 
control.  Paqe  57 
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Lid  may  close  on  Digital-branded  notebooks 


By  Kim  Girard 


com paq  didn’t  buy  Digital  for  its  PC 
business,  but  users  may  get  better  note¬ 
books  out  of  the  deal  anyway. 

Analysts  predict  that  Compaq  Comput¬ 
er  Corp.  will  fold  higher-end  notebook 
technology  obtained  from  its  purchase  of 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  into  its  profes¬ 
sional  Armada  line  of  notebook  PCs. 
Compaq  had  no  comment,  citing  the 
pending  deal. 

Users  who  want  to  buy  a  Digital-brand 
notebook  could  be  out  of  luck  as  early  as 
next  year.  In  the  short  term,  Compaq  is 
expected  to  support  Digital  notebooks 
and  brand.  “Basically,  you’ll  see  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Digital  brand  into  the  Com¬ 
paq  line”  in  the  next  year,  said  Rob  En- 
derle,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group,  a  consultancy  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  “Compaq  may  gain  a  thin,  light 
product  that’s  popular,  but  the  rest  of 
[Digital’s  notebook]  stuff  is  redundant.” 

“I  won't  buy  Compaq  if  they 
don't  have  the  functionality  of 
the  DEC  machines.  Compaq  didn't 
support  NT  the  way  DEC  did.'' 

-  Fred  Winograd, 

NationsBanc  Montgomery 
Securities 

But  some  Digital  users  may  snub 
Compaq  if  it  can’t  provide  equivalent 
notebooks  and  enterprise  support. 

Fred  Winograd,  chief  technology  offi¬ 
cer  at  NationsBanc  Montgomery  Securi¬ 
ties  in  San  Francisco,  said  he  is  happy 
with  the  deal  because  he  uses  Compaq 
servers  and  Digital  PCs  and  notebooks. 
But  he  questioned  whether  Compaq 
notebooks  will  stack  up  when  they  are 
added  to  his  Windows  NT  network. 

“I  won’t  buy  Compaq  if  they  don’t  have 
the  functionality  of  the  DEC  machines,” 
he  said.  “Compaq  didn’t  support  NT  the 
way  DEC  did.  DEC  gave  us  something 
close  to  plug-and-play  a  year  ago.” 

“Digital  does  have  some  high-end 
technology  to  offer,”  said  Tom  Tracey, 
technical  officer  at  PNC  Bank  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  bank  uses  some  Compaq 
notebooks  but  in  recent  years  has  bought 
more  IBM  laptops.  “Compaq  doesn’t  un¬ 
derstand  that  people  don’t  care  for  track¬ 
balls,”  he  said.  "We’ve  been  leaning  to¬ 
ward  IBM  for  form  and  function." 

Though  he  is  happy  with  Compaq’s  Ar¬ 
mada  and  LTE  notebook  service  and  reli¬ 
ability,  Michael  Lind,  PC  support  manag¬ 
er  at  Tredegar  Industries,  a  plastics/ 
aluminum  company  in  Richmond,  Va., 
hopes  the  deal  will  help  Compaq  improve 
video  capabilities  and  battery  life. 

“I  find  myself  looking  more  and  more 


to  Dell  for  battery  life  or  Toshiba  for  mul¬ 
timedia  features,”  he  said.  “Digital  may 
be  able  to  help  Compaq  keep  their  ma¬ 
chines  on  the  bleeding  edge.” 


Digital  last  summer  was  first  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  sleek,  ultraportable  PC  —  the 
HiNote  Ultra  2000  with  a  Pentium  166- 
MHz  processor  and  a  14.1-in.  screen.  But 


the  notebook  didn’t  ship  until  fall,  and 
other  vendors  were  already  rolling  out 
faster  233-MHz  machines. 

"Digital  engineers  good  mobile  prod¬ 
ucts  but  hasn’t  been  able  to  deliver  them 
on  a  timely  basis,”  said  Gerry  Purdy, 
president  of  Mobile  Insights,  a  consul¬ 
tancy  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.  □ 


Advertisement 


Managing  Re-Systemization 

How  U  S  WEST  Dex  moved  from  a  mainframe  to  a  distributed 
environment  with  PATROL 


US  WEST  Dex,  one  of  many 
U  S  WEST  companies, 
sells  Yellow  Pages  adver¬ 
tising,  related  mailing  lists 
and  other  products  that  are 
derived  from  telephone  directories. 
In  all,  they  publish  over  300  directo¬ 
ries  with  over  42  million  printed 
copies. 

Handling  all  of  this  publishing 
and  taking  care  of  nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  USA  and  international  clients 
calls  for  complete  distribution  of 
data  24  hours  a  day.  All  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  critical  applications  must  be 
available  to  thousands  of  users. 

The  original  mainframe  needed 
upgrading  and  the  decision  was 
made  by  U  S  WEST  Dex  manage¬ 
ment  to  move  to  a  distributed  envi¬ 
ronment.  Over  a  period  of  many 
months,  operational  processes  were 
decreased  on  the  mainframe  and 
increased  on  the  distributed  systems. 

U  S  WEST  Dex  created  a  new 
group  called  the  “System 
Management  Center”  (SMC)  to  rec¬ 
ommend  products  to  help  them  ease 
and  manage  the  transition.  As  inter¬ 
action  with  the  SMC  progressed 
over  a  couple  of  months,  one  partner 
relationship  between  two  vendors 
stood  out,  that  of  Hewlett-Packard 
and  BMC  Software. 

“We  found  that  the  partner  rela¬ 
tionship  between  these  two  compa¬ 
nies  was  able  to  satisfy  a  broad 
range  of  our  needs.  The  joint  presen¬ 
tation  of  their  individual  products 
tended  to  complement  and  even 
strengthen  each  other.  We  saw  clear 
advantages  to  both  vendors  working 
with  us  as  a  single  team  rather  than 
separately.  We  awarded  them  our 
contract  jointly  and  plan  to  order 
more  later  this  year,”  explains 
Project  Manager  Henry  Vargas  of 
U  S  WEST  Dex. 

“Our  business-critical  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  re-architected  into 
the  client/server  model  to  help  give 
us  a  competitive  advantage.  We  use 
the  Hewlett-Packard  systems  due  to 


their  mission-critical  capabilities, 
high  performance  and  the  ability  of 
Hewlett-Packard  and  BMC 
Software  to  put  together  a  solution.” 

These  products  will  provide  U  S 
WEST  Dex  with  the  ability  to  col¬ 
lect  information  from  their  new  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  environment 
and  process  it  to  report  the  status  of 
individual  elements  within  their  IT 
environment.  They  will  be  able  to 
graphically  show  the  current  status 
of  all  elements  of  their  enterprise, 
including  networks,  systems,  applica¬ 
tions  and  databases,  and  manage 
them  through  one  console.  They 
should  realize  a  seamless,  easy  tran¬ 
sition  of  critical  systems  with 
reduced  user  downtime. 


“We  are  pleased  to  be  working 
with  BMC  Software  on  this  project,” 
said  Business  Development 
Manager  Travis  Muesing,  of 
Hewlett-Packard.  “We  have  worked 
with  them  before  and  have  always 
felt  that  our  products,  services,  sup¬ 
port  and  education  complement 
each  other.  Together,  we  can  always 
provide  our  customers  with  a  com¬ 
plete,  timely  and  cost-effective  solu¬ 
tion  to  their  integrated  network  and 
system  management  needs.” 

U  S  WEST  Dex  plans  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  more  of  the  Hewlett-Packard 
and  BMC  Software  products  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  support  for  IT  oper¬ 
ations,  performance  monitoring  and 
IT  administration. 


U 


HP 


is  reselling  PATROL  technolo¬ 
gy  and  products  because  of  the 
tight  integration  BMC  Software 
is  delivering  through  the  HP 
OpenView  enterprise 
solutions.  Together,  HP 
OpenView  and  PATROL  pro¬ 
vide  the  highly  desired  comple¬ 
mentary  functionality  that  our 
customers  need  today  in  the  areas 
of  application  and  data  management. 


TROL 


Johnnie-Mike  Irving,  General  Manager 
HP  Professional  Services  Organization 
for  the  Americas 

Top  industry  leaders  are  relying  on 
PATROL  for  a  reason. 

To  find  out  why  visit  us  on  the  Web 
at:  www.bmc.com/info 
Or  call  today:  800  811-6766 
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Q'omputer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


When  we  say  Unicenter®  can  manage  anything,  anywhere,  we 
mean  it. 

As  this  Formula  One  MP4/1 2  car  races  along  at  speeds  in 
excess  of  210  miles  per  hour,  pulling  G  forces  that  rival  a  jet 
fighter  plane,  it  broadcasts  hundreds  of  megabytes  of  critical 
telemetry  data  back  to  the  pit  crew.  They  use  it  to  make  split- 
second  decisions  that  often  mean  the  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat. 

Unicenter®  TNG™  helps  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes  race 
team — one  of  the  winningest  teams  in  Formula  One  history — 
interpret  this  vital  information  through  Unicenter  TNG’s  sophisti¬ 
cated  manager/agent  technology,  and  a  revolutionary  3-D  interface.  Everything 
that’s  happening,  from  the  pressure  on  the  left  rear  brake  pad  to  the  down- 


Unicenter  TNG's  Real  World  Interface ™  analyzes 
critical  performance  measures  such  as  front 
and  rear  brake  pressure  impact  on  car  speed. 


force  of  the  chassis  set-up,  can  be  monitored  and  managed 
through  Unicenter  TNG. 

By  looking  at  this  data  in  a  whole  new  way,  the  West 
McLaren  Mercedes  race  team  can  now  make  smarter  deci¬ 
sions  in  less  time.  In  a  business  where  hundredths  of  a  second 
can  mean  the  world,  Unicenter  TNG  is  making  a  difference. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how  Unicenter  TNG  today  is 
managing  all  kinds  of  non-IT  devices  for  all  kinds  of  organizations. 

Call  us  to  find  out  how  Unicenter  TNG  can  help  you  be 
more  competitive. 


Call  1-888-imiCEHTER  or  visit  www.cai.com 


©1997  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 
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Users  ignore  Netscape's  Java  woes 


By  Sharon  Gaudin  and  Carol  Sliwa 


NETSCAPE  COMMUNICATIONS  Corp.’S 
apparent  backing  away  from  Java,  on  top 
of  Corel  Corp.’s  past  Java  woes,  have 
raised  the  issue  of  whether  the  highly 
touted  programming  language  is  begin¬ 


ning  to  lose  its  luster. 

But  users  and  industry  observers  say 
reports  of  Java’s  demise  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated. 

“If  Netscape  doesn’t  want  to  build  a 
big  old  application  with  Java,  too  bad  for 
them,”  said  Steven  L.  Epstein,  vice  presi¬ 


dent  of  NewsLink  Services  at  Simon  & 
Schuster,  Inc.,  a  publisher  in  Upper  Sad¬ 
dle  River,  N.J.  “It  works  for  us,  so  we’re 
going  to  use  it.  That’s  all  I  care  about.” 

Netscape  recently  announced  that  it 
would  no  longer  build  virtual  machines 
for  the  17  different  platforms  on  which 


a?c = year  2000  non-compliance 

TRIPP'UTE  =  year  2000  compliance 


TriDD  Lite  smariPro  ups  solutions  are  vear  2000  compliant  lonav- 

apc  smart-UPS®  solutions  are  not. 
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“APC  has  fully  tested  its  other  software  products 
and  has  identified  a  few  Year  2000  related  issues.’ 
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APC  openly  admits  it 
has  a  Y2K  problem... 

And  if  you  use  APC  Smart-UPS 
you  may  have  bought  your  way 
into  their  whole  Y2K  mess.  With 
all  the  other  Y2K  issues  clamoring 
for  your  attention,  you  don’t  have 
time  to  deal  with  UPS  compliance 
problems  that  need  to  be  fixed. 


...  then  APC  simply 
passes  the  problem 
onto  you 

They  promise  compliance  as  late 
as  4th  Quarter  1 998 — can  you 
afford  to  wait?  Can  you  afford 
to  wait  longer  if  their  compliance 
deadlines  are  not  met? 


Call  Tripp  Lite  today  at 
312-755-8741  Dept.  CWY2 
for  a  SmartPro® 
evaluation  unit  with  FREE 
PowerAlert  PLUS®  software.  J 


TRIPP  LITE 


POWER  PROTECTIOIM 


500  N.  Orleans,  Chicago,  IL  60610 
FaxBack:  312-755-5420 
info@tripplite.com  www.tripplite.com 


Tripp  Lite  pffers  you 
a  way  out  ot  this 
mess  today. 

Since  Tripp  Lite  SmartPro  UPS  EDITORS’ 

systems  can  control  and  manage  all  *  CHOICE* 
manufacturers’  UPSs,  they  effectively  upgrade 
many  competitive  UPS  products  (including  APC 
Smart-UPS)  to  Y2K  Compliance.  This  allows  you  to 
better  manage  your  legacy  UPS  installation  and  still 
maintain  Y2K  Compliance. 

When  you  install  the  Tripp  Lite  SmartPro  solution, 
you  not  only  get  Year  2000  Compliance,  but  also  the 
advanced  features,  unsurpassed  value  and  75-year 
reputation  for  reliability  that  will  support  your  network 
well  into  the  next  millennium. 

Actual  APC  correspondence  dated  10/30/97. 

All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


its  World  Wide  Web  browser  supports 
Java. 

Then  Netscape  announced  it  was 
shelving  plans  to  build  a  Java-based  ver¬ 
sion  of  Communicator,  its  browser/ 
groupware  client.  And  Corel  scrapped  a 
Java  version  of  its  office  suite. 

Teresa  Light,  manager  of  engineering 
operations  at  Webster,  N.Y.-based  Xerox 
Corp.,  said  she  has  heard  the  grumbling 
but  isn’t  disillusioned.  “We’ve  made  a  de¬ 
cision,  and  we’re  sticking  to  it,”  said 
Light,  who  is  moving  on  to  her  second 
major  Java  project.  “So  far,  our  Java  appli¬ 
cation  has  worked  real  well  for  us.  We’re 
moving  ahead.” 

Michael  Pinckney, 
research  director  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn., 
said  the  Netscape 
and  Corel  problems 
haven’t  been  so  much 
with  Java  itself  but 
with  how  it  has  been 
implemented. 

He  pointed  to  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s 
release  of  ESuite,  its 
Java-based  office  pro¬ 
ductivity  package,  as 
evidence  that  a  heavy- 
duty  application  can 
be  written  in  Java. 

“Corel  was  just  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree.  They  thought  they  would  rewrite 
WordPerfect  in  Java  and  somehow  that 
would  make  it  better,”  Pinckney  said. 
“Lotus  is  using  Java  to  write  a  thin  client 
that  will  run  on  a  network  computer,  giv¬ 
ing  them  access  to  a  whole  new  market.” 

Paul  Skillin,  vice  president  of  engi¬ 
neering  at  Corel,  agreed.  “As  we  found 
out,  you  can’t  just  make  a  clone  of  Word¬ 
Perfect  and  any  large  kind  of  Windows  or 
Mac  application  and  just  sort  of  make  it 
in  Java,”  he  said.  “You  have  to  re-engi¬ 
neer  the  way  it  works.  Once  we  switched 
to  that  kind  of  thinking,  we  do  find  you 
can  make  [Java]  clients.”  In  fact,  Corel  is 
working  on  another  Java  project. 

Pinckney  also  said  Netscape’s  troubles 
are  more  about  the  company  itself  than 
Java.  “It  doesn’t  surprise  me  that  they 
would  try  to  refocus  their  efforts,”  he 
said,  referring  to  Netscape’s  recent 
money-losing  quarter. 

Netscape  pointed  out  that  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  Java-based  version  of  the  Navi¬ 
gator  browser  still  is  on  track.  Code- 
named  Maui,  it  is  slated  for  release  this 
summer. 

Sean  Connolly,  vice  president  of  tech¬ 
nology  at  Stockpoint,  a  San  Francisco- 
based  online  investment  service,  said  he 
expects  Java  to  stumble  now  and  then  as 
it  matures.  He  noted  that  development 
tools  still  aren’t  up  to  par  with  those  from 
programming  powerhouses  such  as  C++. 

Although  Java’s  security  sandbox  se¬ 
cures  Connolly’s  system,  it  also  limits  his 
development  capabilities.  “When  you  get 
into  really  complex  applications  the  size 
of  Netscape’s  browser,  then  it’s  going  to 
be  a  lot  different  than  building  a  charting 
applet  for  our  site,”  he  said.  “But  then 
we’ve  done  things  on  our  site  that  we  just 
couldn’t  have  done  in  C++.”  □ 


"[Java]  works  for 
us,  so  we're  going 
to  use  it" 


tay  aneaa  witn  tne  uracie  Data  Mart  suite  tor 
Windows  NT  on  Compaq  ProLiant  Servers 


Your  Competition  Won’t  Wait  For  You 

Faced  with  deregulation,  new  market  challenges  and 
increasing  competition,  leaders  stay  ahead  by  turning 
data  into  opportunity.  Take  the  lead  with  an  integrated 
data  mart  solution  from  Oracle®  and  Compaq® 

Oui>of-the-Box  Installation 

The  Oracle  Data  Mart  Suite  combines  the  Oracle  Enterprise 
Server — the  leading  database  for  decision  support — with 
sophisticated,  yet  easy-to-use  tools  for  data  mart  design, 
data  extraction  and  business  analysis.  All  components 
install  through  a  single  integrated  installation  process 
and  inter-operate  seamlessly,  making  development  and 
deployment  extremely  fast. 

&  Low  Cost 

Server  from  Compaq  —  a  system  which 
tested  and  optimized  to  run  the  Oracle 
have  is  a  total  solution 


and  is  proven  to  yield  the  best 

g  and  price/performance 
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Act  now.  When  you  purchase  the  Oracle  Data  Mart 
Suite  and  a  Compaq  ProLiant  Server,  you'll  get  a 
$1,000  rebate  on  consulting  services. 


Call  1-800-863-7355,  ext.  121  for  a  free  demo 

CD  and  the  details  on  the  rebate,  or  check  out  our  web 

site  at  wvvw.datamartsu5te5.com 
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Enabling  rhe  iiifernterion  Age*1 


©1998  Grade  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Grade  and  Enabling  ‘.he  #jforoyition  Age  art 
registered  trademarks  of  Oracle  Corporation.  Compaq  and  Proliant  a# t  registered  tradem«vks  or 
Compaq  Corporation.  TPC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  tiro 'r?dfi*a;!bn  Preceding  Performance 
Council.  Ail  other  company  and  product  names  are  tho  traderda^$  <>t  respective  owner 


For  fast  and  successful  deployment,  Compaq  and 
Oracle  reseller  partners  are  teaming  together  to 
deliver  the  server,  the  software  and  the  expert 
services  necessary  to  get  you  running  on  schedule 
and  within  budget. 
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SNET  uses  'net  to  get  to  small  suppliers 


By  Carol  Sliwa 


when  southern  New  England  Tele¬ 
communications  Corp.  (SNET)  needs  to 
buy  a  handful  of  nuts  and  bolts,  process¬ 
ing  the  paperwork  can  sometimes  cost 


more  than  the  actual  items. 

A  purchase  order  can  run  $55,  and  the 
invoice  can  tack  on  another  $15. 

Although  the  telecommunications 
company  does  roughly  40%  of  its  pur¬ 
chasing  and  invoicing  through  electronic 


data  interchange  (EDI),  that  hasn’t  been 
an  option  for  many  small  and  midsize 
suppliers  that  can’t  afford  EDI. 

Through  the  Internet,  the  company 
hopes  to  boost  that  percentage. 

SNET  hired  Dynamic  Web  Enterprises, 


Inc.  in  Fairfield,  N.J.,  to  transform  its 
EDI  files  into  user-friendly  purchase 
orders  posted  on  World  Wide  Web  pages. 

Small  suppliers  now  need  only  a  Web 
browser,  an  Internet  connection  and  a 
password  to  access  the  information. 
After  the  suppliers  process  their  orders, 
they  can  hit  a  button  to  produce  an 
invoice.  The  information  is  sent  to  Dyna¬ 
mic  Web,  which  puts  the  data  into  an  EDI 
invoice  that  is  sent  back  to  S  NET’s  sys¬ 
tem.  SNET  pays  DynamicWeb  on  a  per- 
transaction  basis. 

HIGHER  VOLUME,  LOWER  COST 

“It’s  literally  pennies  to  do  this,”  said 
Kenneth  Midzenski,  corporate  EDI  man¬ 
ager  at  SNET. 

Depending  on  volume,  processing  an 
invoice  now  costs  no  more  than  $1.50 
and  perhaps  as  little  as  30  cents  vs.  the 
$15  it  costs  to  process  the  information 
manually.  Cutting  a  purchase  order 
might  run  about  $9  instead  of  $55,  Mid¬ 
zenski  estimated. 

With  a  potential  of  at  least  1,000  sup¬ 
pliers  SNET  can  interact  with  over  the 
Internet,  Midzenski  is  studying  the  pos¬ 
sible  cost  savings  —  or  cost  avoidance  — 
that  the  new  system  could  offer. 

SNET  has  112  suppliers  and  handles 
1.5  million  transactions  per  year  via  EDI, 
at  a  dollar  value  of  $1.2  billion. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  Internet- 
based  system,  Midszenslti’s  goal  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  electronic  trans¬ 
actions  and  get  the  company  down  to 
zero  paper. 

SNET  expects  to  do  business  with  its 
first  pilot  vendor  within  a  month. 

Analysts  said  more  and  more  EDI 
users  are  researching  their  Internet 
options.  Some  opt  to  outsource  the  work, 
and  others  choose  to  do  it  themselves. 

“If  you’re  still  maintaining  paper- 
based  processes  and  have  electronic  pro¬ 
cesses,  you’ve  got  two  systems  you  have 
to  spend  money  on,”  said  Carl  Lehman, 
an  analyst  at  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  “Business  101  says  it’s 
cheaper  if  you  only  have  one  system. 

"What  is  generally  agreed  upon  by 
large  companies  who  depend  upon  EDI 
is  that  there’s  no  way  the  Internet  is 
going  to  replace  an  EDI  value-added  net¬ 
work,”  Lehman  said,  citing  security  and 
reliability  concerns.  “However,  it  can 
supplement  [value-added  network]  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  smaller  trading  partners.”  □ 

SNET  cuts  paper  costs 


Paper-based 


Purchase  order:  $55 
Invoice:  $15 


Internet-based 
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Not  doing  it  sooner* 
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Maybe  you’ve  told  yourself  that  your  selfesteem  isn't 
linked  to  your  career  and  that  a  job  is  just  a  job.  If  this 
kind  of  internalizing  sounds  all  too  familiar  to  you — and 
if  you  hav  e  two  or  more  years  of  experience  in  SAP  or 
Baa n  implementation — then  don’t  waste  another  minute 
brooding.  Contact  Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting 
Group/ICS  today. 


Though  our  compensation  package  is  unmatched  in 
the  industry,  that’s  only  one  of  the  benefits.  Were 
known  lor  an  enlightened  (and  looser)  env  ironment 
where  individual  initiative  and  talent  are  generously 
rewarded.  We  believe  that  you  shouldn’t  even  try  to  give 
advice  to  other  companies  unless  you  do  right  by  your 
own  people.  And  we  do.  Call  our  Recruiting  Hotline, 
1-800-481-0551,  or  apply  in  confidence  via  our  web  site: 
www.dcloitte-ics.com. 


You  won’t  regret  it. 


Purchase  order:  30  cents  to  $1.50 
Invoice:  $9 
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WHA  IF 

TECH  NOLOGY 

ACTUALLY  EOT 

BETTER 

WITH 

AGE? 


^^hat  if,  like  a  fine  wine,  the  information  systems 
you  buy  today  could  become  more  valuable  as 

TIME  PASSED?  WHAT  IF  THEY  COULD  BECOME  EVEN 
MORE  POWERFUL,  MORE  USEFUL  AND  MORE  EFFICIENT 

tomorrow?  That’s  the  idea  behind  the  Sybase 
Adaptive  Component  Architecture."  It’s  an 

OPEN,  HIGHLY  SCALABLE  FAMILY  OF  PRODUCTS  THAT 
WORKS  BEAUTIFULLY  WITH  YOUR  EXISTING  SYSTEMS 
AND,  JUST  AS  IMPORTANTLY,  IT 
ALLOWS  YOU  TO  KEEP  PACE  WITH 
RAPIDLY  EVOLVING  TECHNOLOGY. 

►  For  example,  our  open  com¬ 
ponents  SUPPORT  JAVABEANS 
AND  THIRD  PARTY  STORES,  SO  YOU  CAN  ACCESS 
DATA  FROM  ANY  DATABASE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM. 

□  UR  COMPONENT  DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS  AND  MIDDLE¬ 
WARE  HELP  YOU  RAPIDLY  DEVELOP  AND  DEPLOY 
SCALABLE,  HIGH  PERFORMANCE  APPLICATIONS  ON 
ANY  TIER  AND  ON  THE  WEB.  ►  AND  SINCE  THE  ONLY 
CONSTANT  IS  CHANGE,  YOU  CAN  CUSTOMIZE  ADAPTIVE 

Component  Architecture  to  meet  all  your 

COMPUTING  NEEDS,  AS  THEY  EVOLVE.  TO  LEARN  MDRE 
ABOUT  HOW  COMPANIES  ARE  ALREADY  USING  OUR 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  KEEP  THEIR  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  IN 
VINTAGE  FORM, VISIT  US  AT  WWW.SYBASE.COM/SUCCESS. 

□  R  CALL  1-BOC-B-SYBASE  (ref.  ACCW3). 

1  Sybase 

THE  FUTURE  IS  WIDE  OPE  N. 


INTRODUCING 

ADAPTIVE 

COMPONENT 

ARCHITECTURE 
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TIBCO  software  connects  all  your  applications,  databases  and  networks.  You  become 
a  global,  real-time,  event-driven  enterprise.  (Over  500  of  the  world's  leading 
corporations  are.)  You  know  instantly  the  relevant  events  that  drive  your  business. 
Your  business  processes  are  integrated  for  smarter,  faster  decisions.  You  reduce 
cycle  times.  You  deliver  customer  service  at  the  highest  level. 

You  win.  www.tibco.com 


And  that  should  definitely  put  a  smile  on  your  face. 


I0TIBCO 
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Communities  try  to  drum  up  IT  help 


►  Locals  can’t  wait  for  feds,  devise  own  strategies  to  combat  tech  labor  shortage 


JOINING  FORCES 


Regions  that  are  working  together  to  tackle  the  IT  labor  shortage: 


O  Omaha 

Cobol  boot  camps  for 
year  2000  staffing 
www.aimlink.org 

0  San  Francisco 
Attracting  and  re¬ 
taining  Internet  and 
multimedia  compa¬ 
nies  and  workers 
www.gulck.com 

0  Columbus,  Ohio 
Columbus  Informa¬ 


tion  Technology 
Career  Network 

©  Colorado 

Colorado  Technical 
Recruiters  Network 
www.ctrn.org 

0  Minnesota 

Minnesota  Technical 
Recruiters  Network 
www.psijobfair.com/ 
trn/index.html 


0  Chicago 
Technical  Recruiters 
Network 

www.  occ.  com /occ/ 
profiles/trnoi.himl 

0  Eastern 

Pennsylvania/N.J./ 

Delaware/Maryland 

Delaware  Valley 
Technical  Recruiters 
Network 

www.  dvtrn.  reohr.  com 


By  Tim  Ouellette 


local  grassroots  cam¬ 
paigns  are  helping  some  cities 
beat  back  the  effects  of  the  IT 
labor  shortage. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  federal 
programs  that  were  announced 
last  month  [CW,  Jan.  19],  these 
communities  are  taking  the  ini¬ 
tiative  by  linking  area  business, 
education  and  government  re¬ 
sources. 

The  result  is  a  sort  of  “co-ope- 
tition”  that  gives  businesses  a 
better  chance  to  fill  vacant  posi¬ 
tions  and  reduce  the  poaching 
of  existing  workers.  Examples 
include  the  following: 

■The  city  of  San  Francisco 
will  host  a  summit  later  this 
month  to  find  ways  to  attract 
and  retain  multimedia  and  In¬ 
ternet  workers  at  the  nearly  400 
such  companies  in  the  city. 

■  Businesses  in  Omaha 
helped  create  a  six-month  boot 
camp  that  is  focused  on  training 
experts  in  Tandem  Computers, 
Inc.  systems.  There  are  many 
large  Tandem  shops  in  the  area 
that  need  to  fill  up  to  500  related 
positions  in  the  next  few  years. 

■A  group  of  companies  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  created  the 
Columbus  Information  Tech¬ 


nology  Careers  Network 
(CITCN)  to  cooperate  in  attract¬ 
ing  information  technology  tal¬ 
ent  to  the  metro  area. 

“These  companies  realized 
pretty  quickly  that  no  one  was 
going  to  solve  this  problem  for 
them,”  said  Mike  Draper,  a 
spokesman  for  Columbus’ 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
sponsors  the  CITCN. 

That  is  why  businesses 
pushed  for  the  Tandem  training 
in  Omaha,  which  currently  has 
about  1,500  total  IT  positions 
unfilled. 

TRAINING 

The  plan  follows  the  blueprint 
of  a  seven-month  Cobol  boot 
camp  created  last  year  at  the 
Creighton  Institute  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology  and  Manage¬ 
ment. 

The  boot  camp  trains  non¬ 
technical  workers  in  Cobol,  so 
area  companies  can  staff  their 
year  2000  projects. 

All  graduates  of  the  first  class 
last  July  have  found  jobs,  and 
another  300  are  enrolled  in  the 
program,  said  Mike  Echols,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  at  the  Creighton 
Institute. 

While  Jim  Fox,  information 
systems  director  at  Union  Pacif¬ 


ic  Railroad  Co.  in  Omaha,  hasn’t 
hired  too  many  people  from  the 
program,  he  is  still  seeing  a  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  community  effort. 

“As  they  put  more  new  gradu¬ 
ates  into  the  job  pipeline,  it  frees 
up  more  people  to  fill  other  po¬ 
sitions  here,”  Fox  said. 

That  is  what  San  Francisco 
will  try  to  model  when  it  con¬ 
venes  300  business,  education 
and  city  government  leaders  lat¬ 
er  this  month. 

“One  of  the  biggest  issues  at 
the  summit  will  be  how  to  at¬ 
tract,  develop  and  retain  multi- 
media  talent,”  said  Mara  Brazer, 
managing  partner  of  the  San 
Francisco  Partnership  a  joint 
business/govemment  venture 
to  promote  business  in  the  city. 

Plans  include  a  faster  build¬ 
ing  permit  process  for  work¬ 
space  expansions;  improved  city 
transit  routes  to  new  business 
areas;  incentives  for  building 
owners  to  wire  their  buildings 
specifically  for  multimedia 
firms;  and  a  new  multimedia  re¬ 
source  center  to  make  small 
multimedia  start-ups  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  failure  and  more  se¬ 
cure  for  job-seekers. 

“We  also  want  to  create  a 
steady  stream  of  low  and  mid¬ 
level  job  training,”  which  will 


include  internships  and  new 
multimedia  programs  at  area 
colleges,  said  city  supervisor 
Leslie  Katz. 

For  its  part,  Columbus’ 
CITCN  is  taking  its  show  on  the 
road  to  lure  IT  staff. 


Companies  such  as  Nation¬ 
wide  Insurance  Co.  and  Ban- 
cOne  Corp.  created  “traveling 
Columbus”  job  fairs  that  go  to 
different  cities  promoting  the 
Columbus  area  and  its  low  cost 
of  living.  □ 


Adopting  two  laptop  standards  may  ease  availability  concerns 


►  IS  can  guard  against  shortages,  price  hikes 


By  Kim  Girard 


when  it  comes  to  notebook 
PCs,  maybe  two  standards  are 
better  than  one. 

Choosing  a  second  notebook 
standard  for  an  or¬ 
ganization  gives  the 
information  sys¬ 
tems  department  an  alternative 
in  case  there  are  shortages,  price 
jumps  or  glitches  with  the  other 
model. 

Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  a  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.-based  consultancy, 
recommends  that  users  commit 
to  two  standards.  That  will  give 
them  more  bargaining  power 
with  vendors  and  will  ensure 
availability. 

“When  availability  problems 
occur,  you  need  to  have  a  back¬ 
up,”  said  Ken  Dulaney,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner.  “IS  gets  frustrat¬ 
ed  because  they  can’t  get  any 
machines.”  Larger  companies 
should  avoid  a  harsh,  one-stan¬ 


dard  approach  that  may  cause 
them  to  spend  more  than  they 
should  on  notebook  computers, 
he  said. 

By  splitting  the  corporate 
notebook  standard  between  two 
vendors,  notebook 
manager  Joe  Quon 
at  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Corp.  in  San  Francisco 
said  he  is  protecting  his  budget 
and  notebook  supply. 

PERSONAL  TASTE 

“Let’s  just  say  I  can’t  get  Dell, 
Dell  has  a  problem  with  a  model 
or  I  can’t  get  a  notebook,”  said 
Quon,  who  is  adding  Toshiba 
America  Information  Systems, 
Inc.  machines  to  the  user’s  Dell 
Computer  Corp.  shop.  “Now  I 
have  a  backup.” 

Adding  Toshiba  also  allows 
Quon  to  get  his  hands  on  the 
lighter,  smaller  notebooks  that 
his  road  warriors  demand  but 
that  Dell  doesn’t  make. 


NOTEBOOK 

COMPUTERS 


STANDARDIZING  ON  NOTEBOOK  BRANDS 


Pros 

Cons 

•  One  price  list, 

•  May  pay  more  for  some 

TJ 

C 

to 

easier  to  budget 

machines 

L. 

■O 

•  Easier  to  manage 

•  May  miss  cutting-edge 

0) 

c 

0 

•  Cheaper  cost  of 

technology 

ownership 

•  Limited  choice 

•  More  models  to 

•  More  management 

in 

choose  from 

headaches 

V* 

TJ 

C 

•  Backup  vendor  is 

•  Less  IS  control  over 

(0 

L_ 

there  when  there  are 

departments 

jj 

O 

3 

availability  problems 

•  Higher  cost  of  ownership 

f- 

•  Can  take  advantage 
of  lower  prices  by 
mixing  brands 

and  support 

And  mobile  users  are  looking 
for  much  more  personalized 
notebooks. 

Chris  Johnston,  a  systems  an¬ 
alyst  at  20th  Century  Fox  in  Hol¬ 
lywood  said  some  end  users 
want  powerful  graphics,  but  oth¬ 


ers  want  thin  and  light  ma¬ 
chines. 

Though  the  company  has 
standardized  on  Toshiba  note¬ 
books,  Johnston  said  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  evaluating  demonstra¬ 
tion  models  and  buys  machines 


from  multiple  vendors,  includ¬ 
ing  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
HiNote  notebooks  and  IBM 
ThinkPad  560s. 

Similarly,  Howard  Arkin, 
chief  information  officer  at 
Gould  Paper  Corp.  in  New  York, 
recently  standardized  on  Micron 
Corp.  notebooks,  ordering  200 
machines. 

EVALUATIONS 

But  Arkin  also  ordered  20  Digi¬ 
tal  HiNote  Ultra  2000s. 

Arkin  said  he  works  with  the 
paper  company’s  salespeople 
when  choosing  standards,  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  carry  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  notebook  and  evaluate  how 
easy  it  is  to  work  on. 

But  Tom  Ducharme,  MIS 
manager  at  Flow  Products,  Inc. 
in  Brookshire,  Texas,  is  sticking 
with  a  single  notebook  standard: 
Dell’s  Inspiron  line. 

With  one  line,  the  cost  is 
clear,  the  service  contract  is  easy 
to  manage  and  management  is 
simple,  he  said.D 


Features  I  VPA138  I  VP140  j  VPA145  VPA150 


For  the  ViewSonic  dealer  nearest 
you,  call  (800)  888-8583  and  ask 
for  agent  code  81104,  or  visit  us  at: 
www.viewsonic.com. 


Thinking  outside-the-box. 

ViewSonic®,  The  Display  Technology 
Company’"  has  once  again  delivered  the 
future. This  time,  with  ViewPanel6,  a  line 
of  displays  that  completely  redefine  the 
concept  of  flexibility.  Using  up  to  75% 
less  desktop  space  than  a  standard  CRT, 
they  can  rotate  to  display  images  in 
both  portrait  and  landscape  modes. 

Outstanding  design. 

Standout  performance. 

Made  possible  by  ViewSonic’s  new  LCD 
ViewPanel  technology,  these  ergonomically 
designed,  next  generation  color  displays 
elevate  form  and  function  to  a  new  level. 
And  they’re  equally  capable  of  elevating 
the  status  of  those  who  own  them. 
With  eye-opening  1,024  x  768 
resolution,  ViewPanel  displays 
are  an  idea  as  bright  and  filled 
with  promise  as  the  21st  Century. 
And  they’re  here  today. 


Actual  Viewable 

13.8' 

14.0' 

14.5' 

15.0* 

Panel  Type 

Active  Matrix 
TFT  w/LuCr 
Technology 

Active  Matrix 
TFT  w/LuCiD' 
Technology 

Active  Matrix 
TFT  w/luCiD" 
Technology 

Active  Matrix 

TFT  w/LuCiD' 
Technology 

Contrast  Ratio 

150:1 

120:1 

100:1 

150:1 

True  Resolution 

1,024x768 

(XGA) 

1,024x768 

(XGA) 

1,024  x768 
(XGA) 

1,024x768 

(XGA) 

Landscape/Portrait  Modes 

Yes* 

Landscape 

Yes* 

Yes* 

OnView'  Controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

ViewMatch"  Color 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Low  Emissions 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Built-in  Audio 

1.0  Watt  x  2 

No 

1.0  Walt  x  2 

'  1.0  Watt  x  2 

'Utilizing  supplied  Perfect  Portrait  software.  May  not  be  compatible  with  all  software. 


ViewSonic 


The  Display  Technology  Company ' 


(909)  869-7976  Fax:  (909)  869-7958  •  Internet:  vwvw.viewsonic.com  •  Specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice  •  Copyright  ©  1998,  ViewSonic  Corporation  •  All  rights  reserved  •  Corporate  names  and  trademarte  are  the  property  of  (heir  respective  companies 


Workstations  are  for  people  who  work. 

60%  of  the  IT  people  deploying  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  Workstation 
today  are  giving  it  to  employees  who  use  standard  Windows®-based 
apps  like  Microsoft  Excel  and  Word. 

Not  just  engineers  doing  CAD  stuff.  Regular  people  doing  regular  work 
using  regular  software. 

So  why  deploy  Windows  NT  Workstation  now?  Because  you  can. 
Because  the  average  PC  shipping  today  has  plenty  of  power  to  run  it. 
Because  it’s  Windows,  so  it  fits  into  your  company’s  current  mix 
without  hassles. 

And  because  it’s  Windows  NT,  so  it  delivers  more  power,  reliability 
and  security  than  your  average  user  has  ever  known. 

In  fact,  right  now, 

the  question  is  not  who  needs  Windows  NT  Workstation. 

The  better  question  is,  who  doesn’t? 

To  evaluate  your  current  mix,  visit  us  online. 

After  all,  engineers  aren’t  the  only  folks  with  tons  of  work  to  do. 


1997  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft.  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?,  Windows.  Windows  NT  and  the  Windows  logo  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States 
.jnd/or  other  countries.  Deployment  figure  from  MSI  International  Inc.  survey  of  IT  managers  (n=400)  in  March  1997. 


Windows  NT 

Workstation  4.0 


www.microsoft.com/windows/nt_workstation/  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today? 


'  Microsoft 


©1997  ADPAC.  All  company/product/event  names  are  property  of  their  respective  trademark  owners. 


now  we've  got  another  crisis 
with  nightmare  deadlines: 
the  Euro  Currency  conversion. 


/Vo  -asudUe+n. 


ADPAC  CURRENCY  deals  with  the  Euro  Currency  conversion  on  MVS  systems  -  quickly,  easily,  and  accurately.  It  analyzes  the  impact  of 


a  change  to  any  currency  data  element  -  and  using  estimating  factors  you  set,  prepares  a  complete  cost  estimate.  In  over  30  reports,  it 


documents  the  use  of  any  currency  element  throughout  the  maze  of  transfers,  I/O  records,  copybooks.  And  it  creates  a  detailed  audit 


trail  for  future  use. 


Since  1963,  ADPAC  has  been  helping  companies  -  and  mainframe  consultants  -  save  time,  save  money,  and  solve  problems.  For  more 


information  or  a  demonstration  of  ADPAC  products,  call  800-797-8439  or  41 5-777-5400.  Or  talk  to  one  of  our  Consulting  Partners,  including 


The  Registry,  The  Trotter  Group,  and  MTS  People’s  Source.  ADPAC.  425  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94105.  www.adpac.com 


CURRENCY  is  one  of  the  ADPAC  SystemVision  family  of  products. 
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Hot  trends  &  technologies  in  brief 


Supply-chain  applications 


DEFINITION:  Supply-chain  management  applications  execute  corporate  operations 
such  as  managing  warehouses,  inventory  supplies  and  distribution  channels.  There  are 
two  types  of  software:  execution  and  planning.  Execution  applications  track  the  storage 
and  movement  of  products.  They  also  track  the  management  of  materials,  information 
and  financial  data  among  suppliers,  manufacturers,  distributors  and  customers. 

Planning  applications,  also  known  as  optimization  software,  use  advanced  algorithms  to 
find  the  best  way  to  fill  an  order  based  on  set  operation  constraints.  For  example,  a 
planning  application  can  be  used  to  decide  how  to  fill  an  unexpected  large  order. 


Software  rattles  the  supply  chain 


By  Randy  Weston 


from  manufacturers  to  retailers,  users 
are  searching  for  ways  to  keep  inventory 
levels  down  and  production  levels  up. 
Supply  planning  and  optimization  soft¬ 
ware  can  help  achieve  those  goals. 

“[Supply-chain  optimization]  is  about 
finding  the  bottlenecks  in  your  operations 
and  eliminating  them,”  says 
Joshua  Greenbaum,  an  analyst 
at  Hurwitz  Group,  Inc.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.  “It’s  no 
different  from  a  functional 
standpoint  than  the  way  net¬ 
work  management  systems 
work.” 

The  software  was  designed  to  give 
users  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  operation 
while  squeezing  the  maximum  efficiency 
out  of  it.  Many  users  are  concentrating  on 
execution  systems  to  help  manage  ware¬ 
houses  and  inventory  for  a  competitive 
edge. 

Barry  Wilderman,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  says  ad¬ 


vanced  planning  systems  address  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas  of  the  supply  chain:  de¬ 
mand,  supply,  manufacturing,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  distribution. 

Companies  use  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment  applications  differently,  based  on 
the  nature  of  their  business,  Wilderman 
says.  For  example,  a  consumer  packaged 
goods  maker  could  optimize  every  area  of 
its  business,  but  a  trucking 
company  must  focus  on  distri¬ 
bution  and  transportation. 

Once  those  issues  are  deter¬ 
mined,  users  can  decide  how 
to  optimize  the  supply-chain 
flow  in  each  of  those  areas. 
They  also  need  to  concentrate  on  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  technology  issues. 

“[Users]  need  to  understand  the  num¬ 
ber  of  SKUs  they  have,”  Wilderman  says. 
“They  need  to  decide  whether  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  the  planning  in  memory  pro¬ 
cessing  or  are  they  going  to  do  it  in  the 
database.  They  need  to  check  the  applica¬ 
tion  programming  interfaces  and  how 
they  interface  with  their  [enterprise  re¬ 


AT  ISSUE 


Human  factor 
in  software 
deployment 


source  management]  packages.” 

They  also  need  to  know  that  software  is 
only  half  the  battle.  It  takes  a  lot  of  hu¬ 
man  coordination  and  communication  to 
make  the  systems  work. 

“You  have  to  be  in  touch  with  your 
counterparts  at  other  plants  internally  and 
make  sure  there  is  a  human  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  is  in  the  constraint  model  you 
are  building,"  Hurwitz  says. 

Analysts  say  technology  will  improve 
when  planning  systems  and  messaging 
technology  merge.  That  will  keep  people 
along  the  supply  chain  on  the  same 
page. 

Use  of  the  software  is  expected  to  ex¬ 
pand  beyond  internal  operations  and 
eventually  allow  users  to  open  up  their 
planning  systems  to  suppliers  and  cus¬ 
tomers  over  extranets.  □ 


QUICK 

STUDY 

ONLINE 


Go  to  www.computer- 
world.com.  Click  on 
Resource  Center,  and 
under  In  Focus,  click 
on  QuickStudy. 


RELATED  TERMS 


Flow  manufacturing 

A  manufacturing  tech¬ 
nique  that  keeps  the 
assembly  line  on  one 
track  so  a  product 
moves  efficiently 
through  the  plant 
from  beginning  to 
end.  It  stops  compa¬ 
nies  from  stockpiling 
parts  of  the  manufac¬ 
tured  product  while 
waiting  for  an  order. 

Just-in-time 

purchasing 

Buying  supplies  and 
materials  for  produc¬ 
tion  as  needed  rather 
than  stockpiling  for 
use  when  orders 
come  in. 


ON  SITE 


By  Randy  Weston 

when  mobil  oil  corp.  wanted  to  run  its  supply  chain  like  a 
well-oiled  machine,  it  turned  to  optimization  software,  not  ioW- 
40,  for  help. 

Mobil’s  U.S.  lubricants  division  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  uses  Manugis- 
tics,  Inc.’s  supply-chain  management  and  planning  software  to 
control  the  inventory  flow  among  six  sites. 

The  company  chose  the  software  after  a  customer  survey 
showed  clients  weren’t  happy  with  Mobil’s  ability  to  deliver  or¬ 
ders  on  time  and  at  the  proper  location. 

The  investment  has  helped  the  lubricants  division  move  close 
to  filling  “perfect  orders  —  that  is,  having  the  right  inventory  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time  to  meet  customers’  needs,”  says 
Jim  Sheahan,  supply  chain  manager  for  Mobil  lubricants. 

“We’ve  made  about  a  12%  improvement  in  fulfilling  customer 
orders  on  time  compared  to  when  we  were  without  Manugis- 
tics,  and  we’ve  had  significant  levels  of  reduction  in  inventory," 
he  says.  That’s  what  Mobil  had  hoped  to  accomplish  when  it  de¬ 
cided  to  invest  $400,000  to  $600,000  in  the  project.  The  sys¬ 
tem  now  pulls  data  from  legacy  mainframe  systems  and  even¬ 
tually  will  be  linked  to  Mobil  Oil’s  SAP  AG  R/3  enterprise 
resource  planning  system.  □ 


Logistics 

management 

The  control  and  man¬ 
agement  of  opera¬ 
tions  such  as  distribu¬ 
tion,  transportation, 
plant  scheduling  and 
order  management. 

Materials 

manaqt&nifinL _ 

The  control  and  man 
agement  of  supplies 
and  inventory. 

QuicitxespoflSfiL 

The  ability  to  quickly 
change  business  oper¬ 
ations  to  meet 
changes  in  demand. 


■Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  QuickStudy  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at  stefanie_mccann@cw.com. 


TO  SURVIVE  OUT  HERE,  THERE  ARE  ANY 
NUMBER  OF  THINGS  YOU  MIGHT  FIND  USEFUL 


Sunscreen 


Jackknife 
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)  or  application  development,  testing  and  management,  four  out  of  five  of  the  world’s 
largest  corporations  rely  on  Compuware.  People  and  software  for  busines 
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Tupperware  tantrums  Speak¬ 
ing  as  someone  who  was 
once  ejected  from  a  Tup¬ 
perware  party  for  heckling 
the  leader,  I  was  particu¬ 
larly  amused  to  read  about 

a  “renegade”  Tupperware  saleswoman  on  the  Web. 

The  online  edition  of  The  New  York  Times  last  week 
detailed  the  campaign  of  a  wily  Web  user  trying  to 
peddle  her  plastics  electronically  —  in  bold  defiance 
of  Tupperware’s  explicit  ban  on  online  sales. 

From  more  than  ioo  Web  sites  selling  the  stuff  two 
years  ago,  there  now  are  only  a  few  online  outposts 
that  have  survived  the  company’s  determined  cam¬ 
paign  to  stamp  them  out  like 
cockroaches.  Its  7,000  inde¬ 
pendent  sales  “consultants” 
are  told  they  must  have  face- 
to-face  contact  with  cus¬ 
tomers  to  properly  sell  those 
mounds  of  brightly  colored, 
burping  bowls. 

That’s  nonsense,  says  Ken 
Vogt,  the  creator  of  modernshopping.com,  one  of  the 
few  sites  where  online  Tupperware  can  still  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  convenient  abandon.  He’s  even  reaching 
a  new  demographic  group:  men  who  would  rather  be 
flayed  alive  than  attend  a  Tupperware  party. 

Tupperware’s  allergy  to  the  Web  is  a  symptom  of 
more  than  the  intense  discomfort  some  companies 
have  with  electronic  commerce.  Call  me  optimistic 
here,  but  I  hear  a  distant  bell  tolling  for  the  death  of 
direct  marketing  as  we  know  it  today. 

Last  year,  an  estimated  20%  of  U.S.  retailers  of¬ 
fered  online  shopping,  and  the  Direct  Marketing 
Association  says  $48.3  billion  was  sold  via  Web  cata¬ 
logs.  That  revenue  has  already  outstripped  the  $20 
billion  in  sales  the  Direct  Selling  Association  tallied  in 
1996.  Would  it  be  so  terrible  if  our  phones  never  rang 
again  during  dinner,  with  some  idiot  trying  to  sell  us 
aluminum  siding?  Must  we  endure  a  living  room  full 
of  strangers  and  silly  party  games  to  buy  a  set  of 
plastic  bowls? 

You  can  see  why  I  didn’t  last  long  at  that  Tupper¬ 
ware  party. 


Maryfran  Johnson,  executive  editor 
Internet:  maryfran^johnson@cw.com 
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Larry  Ellison  vows  that 
he  also  plans  to  be  hit 
by  a  pie,  only  instead  of 
one  l pie,  Ellison 

Proposes  beirgjr  hit  tys 
timber  of  smaller, 
stopped  down 
versions  of  the 
Gates  pie- 


Scott 

company  is  develop^  a 
pie  called  Java  cream 
vitacVi  takes  on  the  Save 
flavor  of  whoever  it  hits, 


GgayEebads  plans  a 
class  action  suit 

Microsoft  on  be-hali  ox 
industry  executives  *ho 
didn't  set  pies  thrown 
at  them 


Omplrnati 


Hiring  practices  need  work 

In  reference  to  your  story,  “Are 
hiring  managers  just  being  too 
picky?”  [CW,  Jan.  19],  I  think  Pro¬ 
fessor  Norman  Matloff  has  a  point. 
Regardless  of  whether  there  is 
an  information  technology  labor 
shortage,  hiring  managers  are  be¬ 
ing  very  picky. 

I  am  an  IT  professional,  not  a 
hiring  manager.  My  experience  in 
the  past  year  or  so  is  that  both  of 
Matloff's  assertions  are  true:  Age 
discrimination  is  rampant,  and 
people  are  looking  for  specific 
qualifications  such  as  six  months’ 
on-the-job  experience  with  Java. 

I  have  a  wide  background  at 
both  the  applications  and  systems 
levels.  Yet  I  find  that  both  re¬ 
cruiters  and  companies  are  looking 
for  an  exact  match  to  overly 
detailed  job  require¬ 
ments.  I’ve  hired  peo¬ 
ple  myself  in  the  past 
and  find  that  what 
happens  when  the  re¬ 
quirements  are  stated 
too  strictly  is  that  of¬ 
ten  the  skills  mix 
changes  during  the 
drawn-out  time  frame 
of  the  hiring  process. 

1  suspect  that  most  positions  could 
be  better  filled  by  hiring  people 
who  are  flexible  and  have  a  com¬ 
patible  personality  and  general 
background  that  fits  the  group. 

Here’s  my  suggestion  to  hiring 
managers  who  can’t  find  Java  pro¬ 
grammers:  Hire  experienced  pro¬ 
grammers  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  learn  Java  but  haven’t 
had  a  chance  to  use  it.  Then  you 
have  people  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  needs  of  the  real  world  (not 
just  out  of  school),  who  show  ini¬ 
tiative  and  have  a  start  on  the  Java 
knowledge.  There  may  even  be 


such  people  within  your  own  orga¬ 
nization.  If  so,  they  will  likely  ap¬ 
preciate  the  chance  to  work  on 
new  technology  —  most  program¬ 
mers  do. 

Bill  Bruns 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
bbruns@postsw.com 

NCs  are  just  the  ticket 

I’m  sorry  I  didn’t  get  to  my  Dec. 

1  issue  of  Computerworld  soon¬ 
er  to  read  John  Gantz’s  column 
[“Maybe  NCs  aren't  a  bad  idea  af¬ 
ter  all”].  I’ve  been  up  to  my  ears 
reading  and  surfing,  as  I  have  a 
total  redo  of  my  company’s  com¬ 
puter  system  to  complete  by  next 
spring.  I  am  an  administrator  at  a 
small  law  firm  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
and  can’t  afford  to  sink  $100,000 
to  $150,000  in  a  system  that  will 
support  40  users. 

The  bottom  line:  I’ll 
take  as  many  of  those 
network  computers  as 
you  thought  you 
couldn’t  give  away. 
Years  ago,  I  worked  at 
a  firm  that  had  a  very 
small  Novell  network 
with  a  couple  of  disk¬ 
less  PCs  hanging  off 
it.  They  were  simple,  clean  and  got 
the  job  done.  Nowadays,  networks 
are  so  fickle,  you  need  a  full-time 
administrator  just  to  keep  them 
running.  Thin  clients  and  NCs  are 
just  what  we  need. 

Nancy  Musser  Larson 
Hepford,  Swartz  Morgan 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Windows  NT  handles  traffic 

I  keep  reading  comments  in 
Computerworld  from  users,  some 
of  them  “front-line  administra¬ 
tors,"  who  say  that  NT  “can’t  hack 


it”  or  “just  can’t  keep  up”  and  so 
forth.  I  am  a  consultant  with  my 
own  company.  I  spent  nine 
months  as  the  consultant/adminis¬ 
trator  of  happypuppy.com,  the 
largest  game  site  on  the  World 
Wide  Web. 

For  most  of  my  tenure,  it 
was  rated  one  of  the  Top  10  sites 
on  the  Internet,  with  as  many  hits 
as  Microsoft’s  MSNBC,  or  5  mil¬ 
lion  to  8  million  per  day.  When 
our  existing  servers  started  to  die, 
I  installed  the  site  on  an  NT 
server,  a  Compaq  Proliant  dual¬ 
processor  system  with  164M  bytes 
of  RAM. 

The  server  was  on  the  backbone 
at  accessone.com,  a  local  provider 
in  Seattle,  with  no  firewall  or  pro¬ 
tection  whatsoever.  And  though  we 
got  people  trying  to  hack  in  every 
minute,  we  were  never  hacked 
with  my  installation  of  NT.  The 
server  stayed  up  and  handled  the 
traffic. 

I  am  not  a  Microsoft  junkie.  I’ll 
use  and  recommend  whatever  is 
best  for  my  clients.  But  when  I 
hear  that  [NT]  “won’t  cut  it,”  I  just 
smile. 

Brendan  Brannen 
Tech  Net  Solutions 
Newcastle,  Wash. 
brendan@leadingedge.com 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 


Most  positions 
could  be  better 
filled  by  hiring 
people  who  are 
flexible. 
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Don’t  look  to  lawmakers  for  year  2000  relief 

Leon  A.  Kappelman 


Recently,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  California 
Assembly  that  would  limit  lawsuits  resulting 
from  “computer  date  failure”  (the  year  2000 
bug  to  me  and  you).  Plaintiffs  could  recover  only  for 
bodily  injury  and  costs  of  correcting  the  problem  itself 


Just  what  we  don’t  need:  legislatively 
protected  irresponsibility. 

This  is  bad  law  at  its  worst.  Although 
perhaps  well-intentioned,  it  would  only 
foster  more  delays,  procrastination  and, 
ultimately,  injuries  and  damages.  If  you 
live  in  California,  call  your  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  stop  A.  B.  1710.  Everyone 
else:  Keep  your  eyes 
open  for  more  of  this 
legislative  co-depen¬ 
dency. 

I  hope  no  lawsuits 
will  be  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  year 
2000  problem.  But  I 
know  that  many  or¬ 
ganizations  aren’t 
dealing  with  it  and  that  noncompliant 
products  are  still  put  on  the  market.  Peo¬ 
ple  and  institutions  should  face  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  actions  or  inactions. 


A  Sunday  school  analogy:  God  loves 
you,  but  he  will  not  repeal  the  laws  of 
physics  if  you  jump  off  a  building.  Pain 
avoidance,  a  great  motivator,  keeps  most 

Keep  your  eyes  open 
for  more  legislative 
co-dependency. 

of  us  from  jumping.  Why  should  so¬ 
ciety’s  laws  against  negligence,  irre¬ 
sponsibility  and  breach  of  trust  be 
repealed  where  year  2000  is  con¬ 
cerned?  Take  away  the  pain  people 
suffer  when  caught  being  irrespon¬ 
sible  and  negligent,  and  you  foster  more 
irresponsibility  and  negligence. 

Some  argue  that  the  threat  of  litigation 
diverts  resources  from  year  2000  efforts. 


It’s  true  that  some  resources  are 
being  used  to  demonstrate  due  diligence, 
but  that  is  unavoidable  whether  laws 
are  passed  or  not.  Besides,  such  record¬ 
keeping  is  good  project-management 
practice. 

Others  whine,  “But  such  litigation  will 
destroy  the  computer  industry.  We  must 
protect  our  special  interests.”  Hogwash. 
Johnson  &  Johnson’s  handling  of  the 
1982  poisoned-Tylenol  affair  demon¬ 
strates  that  successful  management  of  a 
corporate  crisis  calls  for  candor.  By  con¬ 
trast,  the  current  plight  of  tobacco  com¬ 
panies  shows  that  deception  and 
special-interest  protections  aren’t  the 
best  long-run  business  strategy. 

IS  doesn’t  need  more  excuses  for 
inaction  and  procrastination.  Govern¬ 
ment  can  help  minimize  year  2000- 
related  injuries  by  pressing  for 
responsible  action,  not  through  com¬ 
plicity  with  the  irresponsible.  The  exam¬ 
ple  government  bodies  should  follow  is 
that  set  by  federal  financial  regulators 
such  as  the  FDIC  and  Federal  Reserve. 
Those  groups  are  pressuring  institutions 
to  become  year  2000  compliant  or  risk 
losing  their  charters. 

What  else  might  government  do? 
Here  are  some  ideas: 

■  Extend  statutes  of  limitations  on  recov¬ 


ery  from  year  2000-related  damages. 
That  will  focus  limited  resources  on  mit¬ 
igation  rather  than  litigation  and  thereby 
reduce  the  need  for  the  latter. 

■  Offer  antitrust  exemption  so  enterpris¬ 
es  can  freely  share  year  2000  informa¬ 
tion. 

■  Do  everything  possible  to  facilitate  in¬ 
formation  sharing. 

■  Extend  tax  relief  on  year  2000  repair 
costs. 

■  Limit  the  liability  of  diligently  compli¬ 
ant  parties  who  are  tenuously  associated 
with  negligent  noncompliant  parties. 

■  Expand  testing  and  certification  efforts 
to  help  reduce  risks  to  vital  infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

■  Help  with  contingency  planning  and 
emergency  management  efforts. 

But  those  who  harm  others  because 
they  fail  to  act  should  not  be  held  harm¬ 
less. 

Never  once  did  Mom  say,  “If  you  make 
a  mess,  I’ll  pretend  it’s  not  there.”  I 
think  Mom  was  on  to  something.  □ 


Kappelman  is  co-chairman  of  the  Society 
for  Information  Management’s  Year  2000 
Working  Group  and  an  associate  professor 
at  the  University  of  North  Texas’  College  of 
Business.  His  Internet  address  is 
kapp@unt.edu. 


Radical  Internet  surgery 

John  Gantz 


In  preparation  for  a  big  client  briefing,  I’ve  been 
browsing  —  in  the  old-fashioned  meaning  of 
the  term  —  several  industry- specific  trade  periodi¬ 
cals  such  as  The  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly,  Health  Man¬ 
agement  Technology  and  Bank  Technology  News  and 


Advertising  Age.  I’m  trying  to  get  a  han¬ 
dle  on  how  Internet  adoption  varies  by 
industry. 

Guess  what?  The  Internet  is  every¬ 
where.  Industry  after  industry,  it  pops  up 
in  the  vernacular:  Medical  images  are 
plopped  onto  an  intranet  rather  than  de¬ 
livered  over  an  expensive  archiving  sys¬ 
tem.  General  Electric  expects  to  save  mil¬ 
lions  in  purchasing  by  using  a  ’net-based 
purchasing  system.  Bankers  are  trying  to 
sell  loans  to  small  businesses.  Electric 
companies  are  experimenting  with  read¬ 
ing  meters  over  the  ’net. 

The  literature  reveals  a  flaw  in  the  the¬ 
ory  that  says  the  Internet  will  have  a 
greater  impact  on  companies  whose 
products  are  made  of  bits  —  such  as  in¬ 
surance  companies  —  than  on  compa¬ 
nies  whose  products  are  made  of  atoms 
—  auto  manufacturers,  for  instance.  The 


Internet  may  have  a  greater  impact  on 
atom-based  companies  because  of  its 
ability  to  cut  manufacturing  and  supply 
costs  with  a  relatively  small  investment 
in  Web  technology. 

One  of  the  reasons  Web  spending  will 
grow  so  fast  is  the  return  on  investment 
(ROI)  it  offers  compared  with  client/ 
server  predecessor  applications.  In  60 
collaborative  client/server  cases  charted 
several  years  ago  by  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  first-year  ROI  on  three-year  invest¬ 
ments  worth  $29  million  was  95%  — 
much  better  than  the  prime  rate 
plus  2%.  In  11  similar  Web-based 
cases  written  last  year,  the  first-year 
ROI  was  245%  on  a  total  invest¬ 
ment  cost  of  $18  million.  Perhaps 
that  was  because  the  Web-based 
applications  touched  more  than 


100,000  users  and  the  client/server  ap¬ 
plications  only  20,000  users. 

Those  aren’t  projectable  figures  —  it’s 
not  that  easy  to  find  Web-based  applica¬ 
tions  in  which  you  can  conduct  a  rigor¬ 
ous  ROI  analysis  —  but  they  tell  a  story. 
Web-based  applications  can  be  a  catalyst 
for  change  in  all  parts  of  a  company. 

I  think  industries  in  turmoil  will  grav¬ 
itate  toward  the  Web  faster  than  more 
stable  industries.  The  health  care  indus¬ 
try,  under  intense  cost  pressures  and  full 
of  companies  coming  and  going,  will 
find  the  Web’s  cost  savings  an  island  of 
good  news  in  a  sea  of  bad.  Utility  com¬ 
panies  entering  the  brave  new  world  of 
deregulated  competi¬ 
tion  will  find  the 
Web’s  speed  of  new- 
application  deploy¬ 
ment  a  beacon  of 
promise  in  foggy  ter¬ 
rain. 

In  the  next  few 


years,  every  industry  will  feel  the  first 
twinges  of  a  transformation  that  ulti¬ 
mately  will  be  as  radical  as  a  sex  change. 
Banks  are  discovering  the  Internet  for 
intercompany  transactions,  not  just  bill 
paying  by  consumer  technophiles. 
Newsweek  and  the  New  York  Times  broke 
their  recent  Monica  Lewinsky/Betty  Cur¬ 
rie  stories  on  the  Web.  Las  Vegas  gam¬ 
ing  moguls  are  trying  to  figure  out  what 
to  make  of  major  pushes  by  countries 
such  as  Antigua,  Belize  and  New 
Zealand  to  become  Internet  gambling 
hubs. 

So  while  you’re  wrestling  with  your 
company's  year  2000  problem,  keeping 
up  with  salary  demands  from  your 
network  analysts  and  wondering 
whether  to  upgrade  to  the  new  SAP 
system,  be  aware  that  the  sands  may 
be  shifting  underfoot.  Forces  bigger 
than  you  from  outside  your  compa¬ 
ny  may  toss  you  into  unfamiliar  ter¬ 
ritory,  where  small  decisions  on  IT 
and  Internet  matters  can  affect  your 
entire  company.  □ 

Gantz  is  senior  vice  president  at  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  His  Internet  address  is 
jgantz@idcresearch.com . 


Industries  in  turmoil 
will  gravitate  to  the  Web 
faster  than  stable  ones. 


Why  decide  between  a  fully- featured  PC  and  a 


thin  client  when  there’s  a  network  computer 


that’s  flexible  enough  to  be  both.  The  AcerPower71 


FlexT4000™.  It’s  the  only  solution  that  lets  you 


convert  a  sealed  Net 


PC  to  a  Managed  PC 


with  a  32X  (max.) 


CD-ROM  or  floppy 


drive.  Or  vice  versa. 


Giving  you  the  ulti¬ 


mate  in  flexibility 


AcerPower  FlexT4000 

•  Unbeatable  price/performance 
capabilities  and  flexibility 

•  Advanced  manageability 
features:  DMI  2.0  compliant, 

Wake-on-LAN  and  Intel 
IAN  Desk®  Client  Manager  3.1 

•  Powered  by  a  166MHz, 
200MHz,  or 233MHz  Intel® 

Pentium®  processor 
with  MMX"1  technology 
•  Small  footprint 
convertible  chassis 

•  Integrated  audio,  video 
and  10/ 1 00  Ethernet 


should  your  needs  change.  Plus,  the  AcerPower 
FlexTdOOO  makes  administration  easy  with  advanced 
manageability  features.  And,  AcerPower  FlexTdOOO 
models  start  at  just  $767*.  What  else 
would  you  expect  from  the  world’s 


IP  AOCtBfOM  3rd  largest  PC  manufacturer?** 
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Call  Acer  at  1-800-7 33-ACER 
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**“TheTop  10  PC  Manufacturers  Worldwide  List  A  Verifiable  Compilation",  by  I  DC  Consulting,  November.  1997.  ©1998  Acer  America  Corporation. 
Pentium,  and  LAN  Desk  are  registered  trademarks,  and  MMX  is  a  trademark,  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  company  and/or  product  names  are  the  property 


Acer,  the  Acer  logo.  AcerPower,  and  FlexT4000  are  registered  trademarks  of  Acer  America  Corporation  and  Acer,  Inc.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo. 
of  their  respective  trademark  owners.  'Estimated  street  price  for  the  AcerPower  FlexT4000,  excluding  all  applicable  taxes.  Dealer  price  may  vary. 


SCREAMING  ABOUT  TH 


WE’D  RATHER  TALK  ABOUT 


Whatever  your  Year  2000  problems 

- 

are,  Peritus  has  the  most  comprehen- 
sive  set  of  tools  to  solve  them.  That's 
because  nobody  offers  a  wider  range  of 
rear  2000  solutions  to  support  more 
computer  platforms  and  programming 
languages  than  Peritus.  Repeat,  nobody. 
Hus,  with  more  than  200  clients  and  nearly 


four  billion  lines  of  code  successfully 
renovated,  (and  billions  more  to  come), 
Peritus  has  more  proven  experience 
than  any  other  company  in  the  world. 
Which  means  there  are  few  Year  2000 
problems  we  can't  solve.  Let's  talk.  Call 
Peritus  at  1-888-85EV0LVE,  ext.  114,  or 
visit  our  web  site  at  www.peritus.com. 


Peritu/ 


Creative  Excellence  In  Software  Evolution 


(www.computerworld.com)  February  16,  1998  Computerworld 


Corporate  Strategies 


Case  Studies  ♦  Trends  ♦  Outsourcing 


Gartner  II. _ 

Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  has  signed  a 
three-year  dea!  to  provide  its 
research  and  CD-ROM  train¬ 
ing  courses  free  to  five  uni¬ 
versities  around  the  country. 
They  are  the  universities  of 
Alaska,  Cincinnati,  Florida 
and  Kentucky,  and  Norwalk 
Community  Technical  College 
in  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Junqlee  spin-off _ 

Online  recruiter  jungles  Corp. 
based  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  is 
spinning  off  its  database 
technology  as  a  separate 
product  The  JobCanopy  soft¬ 
ware  integrates  job  listings 
from  700  free  job  sites  on  the 
internet  into  one  searchable 
database. 

Digital  siqs  approved 

Federal  banking  officials  an¬ 
nounced  their  “conditional” 
approval  for  a  bank  to  offer 
digital  signature  products  for 
authenticating  electronic  doc¬ 
uments.  The  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
said  Zions  First  National 
Bank  in  Salt  Lake  City  can 
establish  a  certification  au¬ 
thority  subsidiary  that  lets 
subscribers  generate  digital 
signatures  that  verify  their 
identity  when  they  send  doc¬ 
uments  via  electronic  mail. 


In  each  of  the  next 

eight  years, 
95,000  new  jobs 

will  be  created  for 

computer  scientists, 
engineers,  systems 
analysts  and 
programmers. 

Source:  U.S.  Commerce  Department 


Home  Depot's  Ron  Griffin  on  balancing  IS  management  mod 
els:  "When  I  figure  that  out,  I'll  go  pick  up  my  Nobel  Prize" 


Retailer  retools  IS 
management  team 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 


in  its  struggle  to  support  a  re¬ 
tail  juggernaut  with  25%  to  30% 
annual  sales  growth,  IS  man¬ 
agement  at  The  Home  Depot, 
Inc.  is  taking  a  cue  from  the 
company’s  corporate  mantra: 
Do  it  yourself. 

The  650-person  information 
systems  team  is  restructuring  it¬ 
self  under  a  hybrid  manage¬ 
ment  model  that  is  intended  to 
help  it  support  technology 
across  the  fast-growing  com¬ 
pany  while  meeting  the  needs 
of  individual  businesses,  said 


Ron  Griffin,  44,  senior  vice 
president  of  information  ser¬ 
vices. 

An  additional  goal  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  redundancy  and  excess 
cost  at  the  Atlanta-based  com¬ 
pany,  Griffin  said. 

Home  Depot,  which  currently 
has  five  Expo  interior  design 
stores,  plans  to  roll  out  another 
200  stores  during  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Combined  with  inter¬ 
national  expansion  plans  —  a 
home  improvement  store  will 
be  established  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  July  —  the  $19.5  bil- 
Home  Depot,  page  42 


CHILD  SUPPORT 

Deadbeat 
tracking 
systems  lag 

By  Patrick  Thibodeau 

ten  years  ago,  Congress  passed 
a  law  requiring  states  to  auto¬ 
mate  computer  systems  to  col¬ 
lect  and  disburse  court-ordered 
child-support  payments.  But  to¬ 
day,  many  state  systems  are  like 
some  of  the  people  they  track: 
They’re  deadbeats. 

The  federal  compliance  score- 
card  shows  22  states  with 
systems  that  meet  the  law  and 
another  15  or  so  that  are  near 
approval  (see  map,  page  46). 
But  some  states  that  missed  last 
October’s  deadline  for  automat¬ 
ing  child  support,  such  as  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Michigan,  are  big. 
California  accounts  for  about  1 
in  every  10  child-support  cases 
in  the  U.S. 

VARIABLES 

State  officials  blame  delays  on 
everything  from  shifting  federal 
requirements  to  ill-prepared 
contractors.  But  they  all  agree 
on  one  cause:  Child-support 
systems  may  be  the  most  com¬ 
plex  systems  ever  developed  in 
state  government. 

Deadbeat,  page  46 


Database  needs  thoroughbred  tools 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


they’re  off  and  running  — 
hundreds  of  scheduling  scripts 
that  take  in  80  million  data 
elements  about  thoroughbred 
horse  races  and  feed  them  to 
race  tracks  and  betting  parlors 
around  the  country. 

Job  scheduling  software 
seems  mundane,  but  if  it 
doesn’t  run  reliably  at  The  Jock¬ 
ey  Club,  horses  might  not  race 
and  bettors  might  not  put  their 
money  on  the  line. 

The  nonprofit  organization, 
founded  in  1894,  each  year  reg- 
Database,  page  42 


Job  scheduling  software  is  key  in  sending  data  to  tracks 
such  as  The  Bay  Meadows  Racecourse  in  San  Mateo,  Calif. 


Defending  knowledge 


GARY  ANTHES 


“MJF  nowledge 
HNk  itself  is 
I  power,” 
said  English 
philosopher  Francis 
Bacon  four  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  And  a 
bevy  of  luminaries 
throughout  history 
—  including 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  John  Mil- 


ton,  Samuel  John¬ 
son,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  John 
F.  Kennedy  —  have 
been  similarly  keen 
on  the  concept  of 
building  knowl¬ 
edge.  So  I  have 
been  surprised  re¬ 
cently  to  see  pun¬ 
dits  roundly  dissing  the  con¬ 


cept.  Knowledge  management 
is  yet  another  fad  designed  to 
fatten  the  wallets  of  consul¬ 
tants,  analysts  and  industry  gu¬ 
rus,  these  naysayers  assert.  A 
year  or  two  from  now,  knowl¬ 
edge  management  will  be  just 
another  item  on  the  industry's 
scrap  heap  of  tarnished  silver 
bullets,  they  say. 

It’s  easy  to  be  unimpressed 
with  knowledge  management 
because  it  seems  too  obvious. 
For  example,  one  critic  scoffed 
at  the  notion  that  we  might 
want  to  organize  the  detritus 
on  our  PCs  and  send  it  to 
some  corporate  knowledge 

Anthes,  page  42 
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Home  Depot  retools 
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Database  demands 
thoroughbred  tools 
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lion  retailer  expects  to  grow  its 
base  of  616  U.S.  and  Canadian 
stores  to  more  than  i,ioo  out¬ 
lets  by  the  end  of  2000. 

But  Home  Depot  has  “more 
work  to  get  done  than  we  can 
do  with  the  existing  IS  manage¬ 
ment  staff,”  Griffin  said. 

That  is  why  he  recently 
snared  Paul  Hoedeman,  the 
chief  information  officer  at 
AlliedSignal,  Inc.’s  aerospace 
division  in  Torrance,  Calif.,  as 
one  of  three  new  vice  presidents 
of  IS  at  Home  Depot. 

Hoedeman  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  Home  Depot’s  core  busi¬ 
ness  systems.  Mike  Anderson,  a 
seven-year  Home  Depot  veteran 
most  recently  responsible  for 
store  systems,  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  applications  infrastruc¬ 
ture  and  planning  across  the 
enterprise. 

Dave  Ellis  will  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  networking,  dis¬ 
aster  recovery  and  technology 
procurement  across  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  lines. 

Rounding  out  the  new  man¬ 
agement  team  is  Gary  Cochran, 
former  CIO  at  Atlanta-based 
American  Retail  Group,  a  pri¬ 
vately  held  set  of  1,300  depart¬ 
ment  stores  that  includes  Up- 


repository.  Garbage  in,  garbage 
out.  But  enterprise  knowledge 
databases  aren’t  built  from  the 
contents  of  employees’  PCs. 
Too  bad  it  isn’t  that  easy. 

Most  automated  knowledge 
repositories  come  from  careful¬ 
ly  managed  and  laborious 
processes  of  interviewing  sub¬ 
ject  matter  experts,  researching 
the  literature,  digitizing  exist¬ 
ing  paper  documentation  and 
so  forth. 

Shell  Oil  has  10  people  do¬ 
ing  that  full  time.  And  the 
company  claims  its  five-month- 
old  knowledge  management 
system  already  is  speeding  the 
propagation  of  "best  practices” 
among  its  21,000  employees. 
One  idea  in  the  knowledge 
base,  a  business  model,  recent¬ 
ly  was  adopted  by  all  four  of 
Shell’s  major  operating  units. 

Ford  tells  an  even  more  im¬ 
pressive  tale.  It  claims  that  its 
“best-practice  replication”  sys¬ 
tem,  whose  use  Ford  tracks  in 
meticulous  detail,  saved  the 


ton’s  and  Miller’s  Outpost. 

Cochran  will  be  responsible 
for  logistics  systems  across  all 
of  Home  Depot’s  businesses. 

CATCHING  ON 

The  hybrid  centralized/decen¬ 
tralized  IS  management  model 
“has  been  the  emerging,  best- 
practices  model  for  internation¬ 
al  companies  with  distributed 
units,”  said  Vaughn  Merlyn, 
vice  president  of  The  Concours 
Group,  a  Roswell,  Ga. -based 
consultancy. 

That  approach,  “balances 
those  things  that  should  be 
shared  across  the  enterprise 
and  that  which  should  be  spe¬ 
cific  to  the  business  units,” 
Merlyn  said. 

Beginning  early  last  year, 
Griffin  and  his  team  studied  re¬ 
tailers  such  as  Wal-Mart  Stores, 
Inc.,  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co., 
nonretailers  such  as  Phillip 
Morris  Cos.  and  several  Euro¬ 
pean  companies  that  have  mul¬ 
tiple  lines  of  business. 

Griffin  said  he  found  that 
“almost  every  [company]  is 
struggling  with”  supporting 
technology  in  fast-growing,  au¬ 
tonomous  business  divisions. 

Multinational  companies  that 


company  $245  million  from 
1996  to  1997.  The  payoff  from 
this  simple  intranet/Web  sys¬ 
tem  is  astounding. 

BIG  BENEFITS 

And  Cerner  Corp.,  a  Kansas 
City,  Mo.-based  provider  of 
software  and  services  to  the 
health  care  industry,  says  its 
digital  knowledge  base  enabled 
it  to  shrink  its  backlog  of  cus¬ 
tomer  problem  calls  60%  in  a 
year;  reduce  employee  training 
time  by  50%;  and  boost  its 
client  satisfaction  ratings  to  the 
highest  levels  ever. 

Those  gains  are  hard  to 
quantify,  so  we  should  take 
cost  savings  and  productivity 
figures  with  a  grain  of  salt  and 
allow  for  bragging  by  the  IS 
managers  at  those  companies. 

But  success  stories  aren’t 
that  hard  to  come  by,  as  Fran¬ 
cis  Bacon  might  have  predict¬ 
ed.  In  a  recent  survey  of  370 
“technically  aware  business 
professionals,”  The  Delphi 


tried  to  centralize  their  IS  oper¬ 
ations  “are  probably  not  as  re¬ 
sponsive  to  local  needs  as  they 
need  to  be  and  that  creates 
more  friction  and  frustration” 
between  IS  and  the  business  di¬ 
visions,”  Griffin  said. 

Merlyn  said  he  has  seen  sim¬ 
ilar  results. 

“There  are  still  tensions  be¬ 
tween  what  happens  in  the 
business  units  and  what  goes 
on  centrally”  —  like  when  a 
business  division  wants  to  buy 
or  build  a  system  that  the  IS 
group  doesn’t  think  will  benefit 
the  whole  company,  he  said. 

NO  CONTROL 

Decentralized  companies  that 
allow  their  businesses  to  make 
their  own  technology  choices 
have  higher  cost  structures,  less 
sharing  of  best  practices  “and  a 
lot  of  redundancy,”  Griffin  said. 

He  said  Home  Depot  hopes 
to  set  technology  standards  for 
its  business  divisions;  to  share 
financial  systems,  for  example, 
while  customizing  some  sys¬ 
tems  to  fit  the  needs  of  one  di¬ 
vision. 

Home  Depot’s  management 
“is  very  innovative  and  very 
cost-efficient.  And  to  attain  that, 
they  really  need  the  right  sys¬ 
tems  in  place  to  ensure  that  the 
flow  of  merchandise  is  very  flu¬ 
id,”  said  Asma  Usmani,  a  retail 
analyst  at  Edward  D.  Jones  & 
Co.  in  Maryland  Heights,  Mo.  □ 


Group  in  Boston  found  that 
28%  had  already  begun  or 
completed  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  projects,  and  93%  said 
they  will  have  undertaken  such 
projects  by  2000. 

Fifty-three  percent  said 
knowledge  management  is  “a 
valuable  way  to  organize  and 
use  corporate  information,” 
and  32%  called  it  “a  major  new 
strategic  imperative  for  staying 
competitive.” 

Just  3%  saw  it  as  “the  latest 
management  fad.” 

Critics  who  warn  of  knowl¬ 
edge  management  consultants 
gunning  for  your  IS  budget 
have  a  point.  Knowledge  man¬ 
agement  is  just  as  likely  as  any 
discipline  to  attract  the  un¬ 
scrupulous.  So  shop  around. 

Do  your  homework.  Be  skepti¬ 
cal.  But  don’t  join  the  3%  who 
feel  knowledge  management  is 
a  passing  fad. 

As  Samuel  Johnson  said  200 
years  ago,  “All  knowledge  is  of 
itself  of  some  value.  There  is 
nothing  so  minute  or  inconsid¬ 
erable  that  I  would  not  rather 
know  it  than  not.”D 


Anthes  is  Computerworld ’s 
senior  editor,  special  reports. 


isters  about  35,000  horses  do¬ 
mestically  to  publish  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Stud  Book.  And  it  tracks 
half  a  million  records  about 
each  horse’s  domestic  race  per¬ 
formance  each  year.  “A  horse 
can’t  run  here  if  we  don’t  have 
the  foal  certificate  on  file,”  said 
Greg  Brent,  assistant  racing  sec¬ 
retary  at  Bay  Meadows  Race¬ 
course  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.  That 
record  and  correct  information 
for  the  daily  program  must 
come  from  The  Jockey  Club 
well  before  post  time. 

And  not  just  owners  and 
track  managers,  but  many  bet¬ 


tors  rely  on  the  tasks  running 
on  those  six  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  HP  9000  systems  at  The 
Jockey  Club  data  center  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky. 

Much  of  the  $13  billion  annu¬ 
ally  wagered  on  pari-mutuel 
races  is  based  on  race  history 
supplied  to  tracks  and  sports 
books  by  The  Jockey  Club  and 
competitors  such  as  the  Daily 
Racing  Form. 

“No  matter  what  the  source, 
we  want  accurate  and  on-time 
information  so  customers  will 
bet  through  us,”  said  Lenny  Del 
Genio,  sports  book  director  at 
The  New  Frontier  Hotel  and 
Casino  in  Las  Vegas. 

To  feed  these  data  needs,  The 
Jockey  Club  relies  on  software 
automation  to  keep  its  databas¬ 
es  up  to  date  without  too  much 
babysitting.  Remote  access 
management  software  from 
Xcellenet,  Inc.  in  Atlanta  auto¬ 
matically  fetches  race  results 
compiled  by  “chart  callers"  who 
log  each  race  on  their  laptop 
computers. 

Coordinating  everything  is 
job  scheduling  software  from 
Unison  Software,  Inc.  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  which  IBM  ac¬ 
quired  last  year  for  its  Tivoli 
Systems,  Inc.  management  soft¬ 
ware  division.  Central  operators 
track  the  progress  and  problems 
with  all  these  tasks  from  a  con¬ 
sole  running  HP’s  OpenView 
IT/Operations. 

The  business  goal  was  to  take 


over  repetitive  tasks  to  limit  the 
number  of  operators,  said  IS  of¬ 
ficials  at  The  Jockey  Club.  That 
goal  called  for  a  powerful  job 
scheduler,  but  one  that  in-house 
programmers  wouldn’t  have  to 
maintain. 

“We  were  lucky  to  have  sharp 
C  programmers  to  write  a 
scheduler  in  the  beginning,” 
said  Jeanne  Stamper,  manager 
of  operations  and  technical  ser¬ 
vices.  “But  we  need  them  to 
maintain  our  unique  applica¬ 
tions  and  support  new  efforts 
on  the  World  Wide  Web.”  So 
the  club  moved  to  commercial 


schedulers.  The  job  scheduler 
must  post  results  to  the  data¬ 
base  and  extract  and  distribute 
that  data  promptly. 

The  first  commercial  tool  im¬ 
plemented  at  The  Jockey  Club 
proved  unreliable  when  race 
simulcasting  caused  an  expo¬ 
nential  demand  for  this  infor¬ 
mation,  Stamper  said. 

“We  had  to  put  three  to  four 
staff  back  on  workstations  to 
manually  manipulate  data,”  she 
said. 

Now,  Unison’s  tool  reliably 
delivers  400,000  files  and 
helps  support  3,000  online 
users,  she  said. 

"We  want  accurate  and 
on-time  information  so 
customers  will  bet 

through  us.” 

-  Lenny  DelGenio, 

The  New  Frontier 
Hotel  and  Casino 

Professional  handicappers  al¬ 
ready  have  online  access  to  this 
data  so  they  can  analyze  and 
make  decisions  “just  like  a 
stockbroker,”  Del  Genio  said. 
“Our  challenge  is  to  package 
racing  information  to  appeal  to 
younger  sports  bettors  who 
grew  up  with  Nintendo  and  the 
Internet.”  □ 
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"Our  daily  volume  overran  the 

first  job  scheduler  we  tried.” 

-  Jeanne  Stamper, 

The  jekeyClub 


Your  data  network  handles  a  lot  of  traffic 


Your  data  network  is  reliable 


Your  data  network  meets  your  current  needs 


Your  data  network  works  fine 

Your  data  network  is  a  multivendor  network 

You  want  reliable.  You  want  scalable.  You  want  manageable. 
You  want  Inter.NetWorking5"  from  Lucent  Technologies. 
A  comprehensive  strategy  of  multivendor  networking  that 
includes  products,  application  services  and  network  manage¬ 
ment  solutions  for  corporations  and  service  providers  alike. 

For  more  info,  call  the  pros  at  Lucent  Technologies. 


Lucent  Technologies 

*•**  Lab%  Innovations 

600  Mountain  Avenue 

ZTNJ07974  063* 

http. //www.  lucent. com 
1-888-4-Lucent 
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We  make  the  things  that  make  communications  work! 
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n  it's  up  and  running. 


not  as  reliable  as  your  voice  network. 


what  about  your  future  needs? 


what  happens  when  it  doesn't? 


can't  manage  it  as  one. 
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TeamSAP.  Because  it’s  not  just  what  you  know,  it*s  also  who  you  know. 

' 

A  total  enterprise  software  solution  is  only  as  effective  as  the  support  that  comes 
with  it.  Recognizing  this,  SAP  has  launched  a  new  initiative  called  TeamSAP.™ 

It’s  a  coordinated  network  of  people,  processes,  and  products  that  defines 
the  commitment  needed  to  achieve  the  successful  implementation  of  R/3™ 
software.  With  TeamSAP,  you  can  be  certain  you’ll  get  the  fastest, 
most  efficient  ways  to  create  a  solution  for  your  business. 

And,  since  TeamSAP  places  SAP  in  the  role  of  coach 

throughout  the  life  cycle  of  your  R/3  investment, 

you  can  feel  confident  knowing  we  will  be 

there  to  support  you  every  step  of  the  way 

to  assure  successful  results.  For  more 

information  about  TeamSAP, 

visit  us  at  http://www. 

sap.com  or  call 

1-888-Team 

SAP. 
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States'  deadbeat  tracking  systems  lag 

*  *  approvals  meet  standard 
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“What  makes  it  complex  are  things 
that  people  do  with  their  lives,”  said  Jim 
Mohler,  Wyoming’s  child-support  pro¬ 
gram  manager  in  Cheyenne. 

Child-support  systems  are  meant  to 
handle  the  intricacy  of  human  relation¬ 
ships.  That  can  include  everything  from 
tracking  children  as  they 
are  moved  from  relative  to 
relative,  to  keeping  tabs  on 
multiple  suspected  fathers 
until  paternity  is  estab¬ 
lished.  The  job  of  follow¬ 
ing  fragmented  families 
and  enforcing  payments 
can  mean  sharing  data 
among  several  state  and 
federal  databases. 


partment  of  Revenue  in  Boston. 

Congress  believes  that  improving  col¬ 
lections  will  reduce  welfare  costs.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Wyoming  —  a  state  with  one 
of  the  first  systems  to  comply  with  the 
law  —  improved  automation  increased 
collections  in  its  first  full  year  from  $17 


CHILD-SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT  SYSTEMS 


WA 


CONNECTED 

Typically,  these  systems 
have  links  to  social  service 
systems,  motor  vehicle 
records,  law-enforcement 
agencies  and  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  tax  authorities,  among 
others. 

Massachusetts’  child- 
support  system  has  52  au¬ 
tomated  interfaces  that 
link  child  support  records 
with  myriad  public  agencies  and  banks. 
Batch  processes  take  over  once  case 
workers  go  home  for  the  day.  “There  is 
information  coming  and  going  out  of 
this  system  up  until  about  midnight,” 
said  Vincent  Piccinni,  who  heads  up  in¬ 
formation  technology  at  the  state  De¬ 
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or  misplaced  data  and  that  it  was  based 
on  out-of-date  technologies. 

California  said  its  system  was  sabo¬ 
taged  from  the  start  by  a  federal  require¬ 
ment  to  “transfer”  or  adopt  a  child-sup- 
port  system  that  worked  in  another  state. 

The  best  models,  when  states  went 
looking  for  them  in  the 
early  1990s,  were  in  small 
states,  such  as  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Maine.  But  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Michigan  and  other 
states  said  these  systems 
were  difficult  to  adapt  to 
states  with  larger  popula¬ 
tions  and  more  complex 
child  support  problems. 


States  with  approved  child-support  systems 
States  seeking  approval 

Note:  Remaining  states  can  be  anywhere  from  months  to  years  away  from 
finishing  child-support  enforcement  systems 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

million  to  $25  million. 

But  California’s  titanic  system, 
scrapped  last  fall  after  four  years  and 
$100  million,  didn’t  hit  an  iceberg  be¬ 
fore  it  sank  —  it  was  leaking  from  the 
start.  Users  complained  the  system  was 
difficult  to  learn  and  operate,  that  it  lost 


One  Source... 

All  the  Answers . 


Find,  compare  and  qualify  software 
and  suppliers  fast!  The  Manufacturing 
Enterprise  Applications™  Comparison 
CD-ROM. 

Created  by  industry  experts  at  Managing 
Automation,  this  CD-ROM  is  the  BEST  resource  tool 
available  for  identifying  and  evaluating  supply  chain, 
business  or  manufacturing  management  sofware 
You'll  get  comprehensive  descriptions  on: 

•  Over  150  systems  within  40  application  areas. 

7,000  system  functionalities. 

Supplier  information  on  installed  base,  pricing  and  more. 

Plus,  a  powerful  search  engine  and  two, 

time-saving  wizards  for  developing  system  specs,  identifying  systems 
compatible  to  your  criteria  and  issuing  customized 
Requests  for  Proposal. 


Put  it  to  the  test. 

Request  your  FREE  demo  now! 

Download  immediately  from  our 
Web  site  at  www.masg.com  or 
call  1-800-647-1908. 


Managing  Automation  Software  Guides 
A  Unit  of  Thomas  Publishing  Company 


FEDERAL  PROBLEMS 

In  a  federal  study  last  sum¬ 
mer,  70%  of  all  states  said 
the  transfer  requirement 
was  the  No.  1  reason  for  de¬ 
lays.  Federal  delays  in  issu¬ 
ing  specific  guidelines  of 
what  the  child-support  sys¬ 
tems  were  supposed  to  ac¬ 
complish  was  the  second 
reason  cited.  Problems  with 
contractors  was  third. 

Politics  and  local  tradi¬ 
tions,  more  than  technology,  also  have 
an  important  role  in  the  problems  faced 
by  some  states,  said  John  Kost,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Federal  Sources,  Inc.  in  McLean, 
Va.  “You’ve  got  a  national  standard  im¬ 
posed  on  a  system  that’s  defying  one  — 
where  it’s  a  heavily  local  government  ac¬ 
tivity  that  has  all  sorts  of  politics  behind 
it,”  he  said. 

TOO  MANY  COOKS 

For  example,  California’s  child-support 
enforcement  efforts  were  administered 
by  county  governments.  The  state,  in 
putting  in  a  statewide  system,  had  to 
deal  with  semiautonomous  county  gov¬ 
ernments  with  their  own  businesses 
practices  that  weren’t  easily  changed. 

But  Florida’s  system  was  always  cen¬ 
trally  controlled.  In  developing  its  main- 


The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  is  auditing  some  actions  relat¬ 
ing  to  child-support  systems.  The  GAO 
is  looking  over  the  records  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS)  to  make  sure  it  isn’t 
cutting  corners  in  approving  state 
child  support  systems. 

As  soon  as  a  state  nears  completion 
of  its  child  support  systems,  it  applies 
to  HHS  for  approval  or  certification  to 
ensure  the  system  meets  all  federal  re¬ 
porting  requirements. 

With  the  possibility  of  federal  penal¬ 
ties  looming,  there  has  been  a  rush  of 
HHS  certifications  to  states.  And  now 
the  GAO  is  determining  whether  re¬ 
cent  HHS  approvals  meet  the  same 
standards  as  earlier  ones,  said  Joel 
Willemssen,  a  GAO  official.  “I  have  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  this  is  the 
case;  we’re  just  taking  a  look,”  he  said. 

HHS  officials  said  the  GAO  audit 
won’t  turn  up  problems.  uWe  haven’t 
changed  any  of  the  statutory  require¬ 
ments,”  said  spokesman  Michael 
Kharfen. 

The  GAO  report  will  be  released  this 
spring.  —  Patrick  Thibodeau 


frame  system,  it  didn’t  have  to  worry 
about  county  opposition.  “Not  being 
county-managed  certainly  gives  this  state 
an  easier  road,”  said  Albertine  McDaniel, 
who  heads  the  state’s  child-support  sys¬ 
tem  in  Tallahassee. 

The  state  has  applied  for  federal  ap¬ 
proval  of  its  system. 

Many  states  want  Congress  to  end  its 
requirement  for  statewide  systems  for 
child  support,  said  Dawn  Shattuck,  chief 
information  officer  at  the  Michigan  Fam¬ 
ily  Independence  Agency  in  Lansing. 

Shattuck  is  urging  Congress  to  let  her 
link  some  county  systems  in  a  distrib¬ 
uted  environment. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  wonderful  things 
we  can  do  with  distributed  applications 
and  distributed  technology  that  will  al¬ 
low  Michigan  to  meet  the  goal  quickly” 
and  at  less  expense,  she  said.  □ 


Utility  outsource 

Nashville  Electric  Service  has  signed 
an  IT  services  contract  with  Systems  & 
Computer  Technology  Corp.  in 
Malvern,  Pa.,  which  has  a  potential 
value  of  $23  million  —  if  it  is  exercised 
for  seven  years.  The  minimum  con¬ 
tract  value  is  $12  million. 

Web  site  for  doctors 

Care  Management  Science  Corp.  said 
it  will  launch  an  Internet  site  to  help 
physicians  and  health  care  executives 


exchange  clinical  and  educational  in¬ 
formation.  The  Care  Management 
Resource  Center  will  be  at  www. 
cmscience.com. 

IBM  recovery  service 

IBM  has  invested  $45  million  to  beef 
up  its  disaster-recovery  services  capa¬ 
bilities.  The  funds  will  go  toward  a 
new  AS/400  recovery  site;  a  new 
Hitachi  Data  Systems  Skyline  main¬ 
frame  designed  to  increase  recovery 
capabilities;  and  60  additional  nodes 
of  RS/6000  massively-parallel  comput¬ 
ing  power. 
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The  Internet 


Electronic  Commerce  ♦  The  World  Wide  Web  *  Intranets 


Percentage  of  people  who 
would  consider  buying  a  new 
car  or  truck  on  the  Internet 
without  a  test-drive? 

1998  dTffil 

1997 

Source:  Dohring  Co.  survey  released  at  the 
National  Automobile  Dealer  Association 
convention,  New  Orleans 

Customer  replies _ 

Mustang  Software,  Inc.  in 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  is  shipping 
internet  Message  Center 
(IMC)  Enterprise  Edition,  soft¬ 
ware  for  managing  inbound 
Internet  electronic  mail  sent 
to  a  general  mailbox,  such  as 
sales@domain.com. 

IMC  acknowledges  a  mes¬ 
sage  when  it  is  received,  as¬ 
signs  it  a  tracking  number 
and  puts  it  in  a  queue  where 
agents  can  retrieve  it  and  re¬ 
spond.  The  software  works 
with  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Ex¬ 
change,  Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  Notes  and  Cc:Mail, 
Qualcomm,  lnc.’s  Eudora  and 
all  other  Post  Office  Protocol 
3-compliant  mail  systems.  It 
costs  $10,000  per  server. 

E-commerce  update 

Open  Market,  Inc.  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  this  week  will  re¬ 
lease  an  updated  version  of 
its  Transact  electronic-com¬ 
merce  software.  Transact  4, 
which  will  be  available  this 
quarter,  allows  more  integra¬ 
tion  with  other  enterprise  ap¬ 
plications,  increased  person¬ 
alization  and  reporting, 
microtransaction  capabilities 
and  multilanguage  support. 

Prices  start  at  $125,000 
for  a  corporate  license  and 
$250,000  for  commerce  ser¬ 
vice  providers. 

Voice  over  the  'net _ 

Scotts  Valley,  Calif, -based  Trib¬ 
al  Voice,  Inc  is  creating  a  free 
beta  version  of  PowWow  3.5 
software  that  lets  users 
record  and  send  voice  mes¬ 
sages  of  up  to  one  minute 
over  the  Internet  It  is  avail¬ 
able  on  the  company’s  Worid 
Wide  Web  site  at  www.trib- 
al.com.  The  final  version  of 
PowWow  3.5  will  ship  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 


Legal  publisher  enters  online  court 


►  E-commerce  site  expands  customer  niche 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


WHEN  LEGAL  PUBLISHER  West 
Group  started  selling  products 
on  the  World  Wide  Web,  the 
idea  was  to  make  it 
more  convenient 
for  its  customers  to 
order  books. 

Instead,  “more 
than  half  the  sales 
are  not  [from]  tradi¬ 
tional  West  Group 
customers,”  said 
Laurie  Hansen,  di¬ 
rector  of  Internet 
commerce  technol¬ 
ogy  at  the  Eagan, 

Minn.,  company.  “Our  assump¬ 
tion  is  some  of  these  people 
aren’t  lawyers.” 

West  Group  has  never  sought 
to  sell  outside  the 
legal  arena.  But 
Hansen  said  some 
of  the  most  popular 
products  on  the  site 
are  the  company’s 
“Nutshell”  books, 
which  offer  general 
descriptions  of  im¬ 
portant  legal  con¬ 
cepts.  Designed  for 
the  law  school  mar¬ 
ket,  it  turns  out  the 
books  also  appeal  to  some  con¬ 
sumers. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  what 
kinds  of  new  markets  or  prod¬ 


ucts  the  Web  site  might  lead  to 
—  it  has  been  up  only  since  De¬ 
cember,  said  Mike  Wilens,  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  and  chief 
technology  officer  at  the  firm. 

But  he  said  that  by 
the  end  of  next 
year  or  the  year  af¬ 
ter,  Web  commerce 
might  spark  new 
business  strategies 
at  West  Group. 

Electronic  com¬ 
merce  makes  it 
more  attractive  to 
sell  less-expensive 
items,  compared 
with  having  sales¬ 
people  or  telemarketers  spend 
time  on  a  $20  or  $30  sale, 
Wilens  said.  "It’s  very  expensive 
to  sell  small  books”  through  the 
firm’s  traditional 
channels,  he  said. 
“We  think  this  will 
change  the  cost 
structure.” 

PRODUCTS 
AVAILABLE 

For  now,  the  site  at 
wmv.westgroup.com 
offers  an  online 
catalog  of  about 
4,000  products, 
with  about  1,000  products 
available  for  direct  purchase  on 
the  Web  —  “hard  goods”  such 
as  books  and  CDs.  The  com- 


"We  think  this  will 
change  the  cost 
structure" 


Laurie  Hansen: 


"We  wanted  to 
open  a  third  sales 
channel" 


reviews  Netopia  Virtual  Office  Version  2.0 

Document  sharing  tool 


delivers  real 

By  David  Strom 
and  David  M.  Piscitello 


if  you  are  tired  of  using  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  to  collaborate  with 
remote  partners  and  need  a 
more  real-time  tool,  then  you 
might  want  to  look  at  Netopia, 
Inc.’s  Virtual  Office  (NVO)  Ver¬ 
sion  2.0. 

This  beta  still  needs  work  on 
handling  remote  desktop  con¬ 
trol,  but  it  works  well  for  docu¬ 
ment  sharing  as  you  move 
about  the  countryside. 

We  actually  collaborated  on 


time  control 

this  article  by  using  the  product: 
Each  of  us  installed  NVO  on 
Windows  95  and  Windows  NT 
machines  connected  to  the  In¬ 
ternet  via  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  routers  on  our 
respective  office  networks.  We 
used  chat  to  exchange  our  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  product’s  look  and 
feel  and  used  the  messaging  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  exchange  notes  and 
draffs.  The  NT  product  was  def¬ 
initely  the  more  stable  of  the 
two. 

To  make  NVO  work,  you  will 
Netopia,  page  48 


pany  already  sells  information 
online  over  its  network,  but 
that  is  still  a  “very  paper-orient¬ 
ed  sale,”  with  customers  sign¬ 
ing  paper  contracts  before  get¬ 
ting  access  to  the  data,  Wilens 
said. 

Someday,  customers  might 
be  able  to  use  the  electronic- 


commerce  site  to  buy  access  to 
the  online  data,  he  said,  or 
maybe  to  “unlock"  additional 
data  on  a  CD-ROM.  “It’s  sort  of 
a  gleam  in  our  eyes,”  Wilens 
said. 

West  launched  its  Web  site 
partly  because  “we  wanted  to 

Publisher,  page  48 


Java  creator  brews 
thoughts  on  future 


James  Gosling,  the  creator  of  Java, 
says  the  network  is  changing  how 
people  think  about  software  and 
how  they  build  it. 

And  in  an  exclusive  interview 
with  Computerworld  senior  edi¬ 
tor  Sharon  Gaudin,  Gosling,  vice 
president  and  fellow  at  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
dressed  several  is¬ 
sues,  including  Java 
as  a  platform  and 
keeping  the  technolo¬ 
gy  focused. 

Rethinking  what 
software  should  do: 

GOSLING:  People  are  having 
a  hard  time  coming  to  grips 
with  the  impact  of  the  network 
on  software.  How  do  you  build 
software  that  exploits  the  fact 
that  you’re  not  on  a  little  stand¬ 
alone  box,  but  you’re  part  of  a 
community?  It’s  about  cooperat¬ 
ing  and  collaborating.  How  do 
you  build  a  spreadsheet  that 
lets  you  collaborate?  How  do 
you  do  collaborative  editing? 


How  do  you  do  workflow  man¬ 
agement? 

It’s  not  about  Java.  It’s  about 
the  network.  The  people  who 
just  rebuild  in  Java  are  missing 
the  boat.  The  opportunity  is 
there  to  rethink  things  com¬ 
pletely.  When  you’re  building 
distributed  applica¬ 
tions,  there’s  a 
way  to  think  differ¬ 
ently.  A  lot  of  that 
really  hasn’t  gotten 
into  the  collective 
consciousness  of  the 
development  com¬ 
munity. 

On  Java  as  a  platform: 

GOSLING:  It  could  [be  a  plat¬ 
form],  but  it  works  very  nicely 
on  top  of  an  existing  operating 
system.  Java  isn’t  so  much 
about  providing  facilities  but 
providing  interfaces  to  facilities. 
We  don’t  provide  a  file  system. 
We  provide  an  interface  to  a  file 
system. 

Gosling,  page  48 


A  lot  of  external 
applications  are 
ready  to  hit  the 
market. 


World  Wide  Wait 

The  average  time,  in  seconds,  it  took  to  download  a  home 
page  from  one  of  40  business-related  Web  sites  during 
business  hours  the  week  of  Feb.  2 


Top  5  best-performing 


UUnet  8.96 

MCI  12.12 

Compaq  12.43 

AltaVista  13.25 

Apple  14.20 

Source:  Keynote  Systems,  Inc.,  San  Mateo.  Caiif. 


suiri_  _ 

Milwaukee  10  22 

Pittsburgh  1*.  1 9 

Denver  15.46 

Worst  areas  to  Web  surf 

Minneapolis/St.  Paul  : 

Dallas/Fort  Worth 

San  Diego  42. 6'> 
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Legal  publisher  site  Hetopia  boosts  workgroup 
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open  a  third  sales  channel,” 
Hansen  said,  along  with  a  field 
sales  force  and  direct  mail/tele- 
marketing  efforts.  And,  Wilens 
added,  "We  simply  need  to  be 
there  —  like  all  people  who  sell 
information.” 

“The  legal  industry  tends  to 
be  slow  with  adoption  of  tech¬ 
nology.  Some  of  the  old-timers 
have  a  lot  of  [resistance]  to  it, 
but  that’s  the  way  it’s  going,” 
said  Erica  Rugulles,  an  analyst 
at  Giga  Information  Group  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Although  many  lawyers  can’t 
spend  time  surfing  the  Web, 
Wilens  said,  the  West  Group 
site  targets  law  librarians  who 
make  book  purchases  and  are 
likely  to  be  more  Intemet-sawy 
than  many  attorneys. 

QUICK  AND  EASY 

West  Group  has  invested  less 
than  $i  million  in  its  site,  and 
Wilens  said  setting  it  up  was 
fairly  straightforward.  It  took 


only  about  four  months  from 
the  go-ahead  until  the  site  went 
up. 

The  Web  site  uses  Transact 
software  from  Open  Market, 
Inc.  in  Burlington,  Mass.,  for 
its  electronic-commerce  piece, 
and  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  software  for  the  Web  serv¬ 
er. 

The  catalog  resides  in  a  data¬ 
base  built  with  Oracle  Corp. 
software.  The  online  informa¬ 
tion  system  relies  on  a  data  cen¬ 
ter  with  mainframes  and  i,ooo 
Unix  systems.  When  you  have 
22T  bytes  of  data,  Wilens 
laughed,  “you  can’t  do  that  on 
an  NT  box.” 

The  worst  part  of  the  project 
was  pulling  together  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  product  catalog 
from  numerous  companies  and 
business  units  that  merged  to 
become  West  Group.  “Just  to 
get  our  own  house  in  order 
turned  out  to  be  nightmarish,” 
Wilens  said.  □ 


Gosling  brews  Java 


Focusing  on  platform  inde¬ 
pendence: 

GOSLING:  We  have  been  so 
focused  on  Wintel  that  doing 
Macintosh  and  [Silicon  Graph¬ 
ics,  Inc.]  and  many  of  the  other 
platforms  hasn’t  gotten  the  at¬ 
tention  that  it  really  deserves. 
Most  of  the  [cross-platform] 
problems  have  been  that  the 
rate  of  change  has  been  so  large 
that  many  of  the 
platforms  haven’t 
been  very  good  at 
keeping  pace.  You 
get  platform  depen¬ 
dencies  not  be¬ 
cause  of  problems 
in  the  theory  of  the 
system  but  because 
of  the  realities.  But 
it  has  been  getting 
much,  much  better. 

What’s  coming 
up  for  java  in  1998? 

GOSLING:  In 

1997,  we  saw  a  lot  of  people 
building  interesting  internal  ap¬ 
plications.  Now  a  lot  of  people 
are  building  external  applica¬ 
tions  and  they’re  ready  to  hit 
the  market.  I  expect  ’98  to  see  a 
much  larger  volume  of  real 
products  based  on  Java.  Watch 
for  Lotus  [Development  Corp.J’s 
ESuite,  Netmosphere,  [Inc.j’s 


project  management  system, 
Scribe  [Software  Corp.J’s  enter¬ 
prise  data  management  system 
and  Vitria  [TechnologyJ’s  distrib¬ 
uted  data  management  system. 

On  the  hype  surrounding 
Java: 

GOSLING:  It’s  never  hap¬ 
pened  before,  near  as  I  can  tell. 
Maybe  on  some  other  planet.  It 
has  been  detrimen¬ 
tal  in  some  ways. 
Some  of  the  press 
reports  get  out  of 
control,  but  you 
talk  to  the  develop¬ 
ers,  and  they're 
pretty  straight 
about  what  this 
stuff  is.  I  think 
most  everybody  has 
built  sort  of  a  hype 
filter. 

Focusing  on  the 
rivalry  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft: 

GOSLING:  That’s  a  struggle 
Scott  [McNealy]  goes  through 
every  day,  deciding  what’s  the 
right  thing  to  emphasize.  Every 
time  I  talk  to  him  about  it,  it’s 
a  complex  combination  of 
things.  On  average,  it  ends  up 
being  that  we  just  can’t  afford  to 
let  [the  rivalry]  alone.  □ 


"It's  about  cooper 
atinq  and  collabo¬ 
rating" 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 

need  a  decent  Internet  connec¬ 
tion.  We  tried  using  28. 8K 
bit/sec.  modems,  but  we  would 
recommend  at  least  a  56K  bit/ 
sec.  connection  and  a  recent 
browser.  We  used  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Internet  Explorer  3.0 
and  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.’s  Navigator  3.0  and  4.0. 
Also,  you  will  need  to  enable 
your  browser  to  run  Java  applets 
because  NVO  relies  on  them  for 
its  controls. 

FREE  ACCOUNT 

Before  you  attempt  to  install 
NVO,  you  must  create  a  virtual 
office  identity  at  a  server.  You 
can  purchase  the  server  soft¬ 
ware,  which  runs  only  on  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.’s  Solaris,  or 
you  can  go  to  Geocities  (www. 


geocities.com)  and  set  up  a  free 
Netopia  account  for  the  first 
year.  (The  second  year  costs  less 
than  $20.) 

The  server  maintains  a  busi¬ 
ness  presence  where  you  can 
post  files,  images  and  uniform 
resource  locators  for  visitors  to 
your  “office.”  It  provides  access 
controls  so  you  can  create  pri¬ 
vate  folders  for  your  collabora¬ 
tors. 

The  server  is  visible  from  or¬ 
dinary  World  Wide  Web 
browsers.  But  the  browsers 
don’t  have  access  to  many  of  the 


ELEMENTAL  SOFTWARE  has  an¬ 
nounced  Drumbeat  2.0  Pro¬ 
fessional,  software  that 
authors  and  manages  cross¬ 
browser  World  Wide  Web 
sites. 

According  to  the  Carlsbad, 
Calif.,  company,  the  software 
lets  users  point  and  click  on 
lists  of  possible  interactions. 


special  virtual  office  features. 
The  server  also  acts  as  a  proxy 
for  the  chat,  intercom  (voice¬ 
over  IP),  and  remote  viewing 
and  control  features. 

The  NVO  client  uses  your 
browser  to  connect  to  the  serv¬ 
er.  Visitors  can  learn  that  you 
use  NVO  by  checking  an  NVO 
directory  maintained  by  Net¬ 
opia. 

Setting  up  NVO  was  a  bit  of 
a  hassle.  Our  beta  had  no  print¬ 
ed  documentation,  something 
we  recommend  Netopia  in¬ 
clude.  Nowhere  was  it  men¬ 
tioned  that  you  first  need  to  set 
up  an  account  on  the  Geocities 
Web  site.  Once  you  do  connect 
to  Geocities  and  create  an  ac¬ 
count,  however,  help  files  walk 
you  through  the  remainder  of 
the  setup 
process.  The 
remainder  of 
the  documen¬ 
tation  is  pro¬ 
vided  via  E- 
mail.  That  is  a 
nice  touch. 

Once  NVO 
was  up  and 
running,  we 
could  ex¬ 
change  files, 
leave  mes¬ 
sages  for  each 
other,  check  to 
see  if  the  oth¬ 
er  person  was 
online  and  at  his  machine  (the 
“knock”  facility,  complete  with  a 
knocking  sound),  and  take  con¬ 
trol  over  the  remote  desktop. 

The  control  application 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  de¬ 
manding  and  shakiest  of  the  ap¬ 
plications,  even  on  Pentium- 
based  PCs  with  64M  bytes  of 
memory.  We  had  to  close  down 
nearly  all  other  applications  to 
get  decent  response  time.  Its 
need  for  bandwidth  made  it  al¬ 
most  unusable  over  dial-up 
modems. 

The  chat  and  file  transfer  ap- 


The  software  then  takes  the 
selected  interaction  and  cre¬ 
ates  the  necessary  Hypertext 
Markup  Language  or 
JavaScript. 

Drumbeat  2.0  Profession¬ 
al  costs  $799. 

Elemental  Software 
(760)  931-7171 

www.elementalsoftware.com 


PRODUCT  REVIEW 

►  Netopia  Virtual 
Office  Version  2.0 

NETOPIA,  INC. 

(formerly  Farallon,  Inc.) 

Alameda,  Calif. 

(510)  814-5100 
www.netopia.com 

Price:  $49.95 

Pro:  Simplified  file 
exchange  to  enable  work¬ 
group  collaboration 

Con:  Remote  control 
application  still  somewhat 
unstable 

plications  were  simple  and  intu¬ 
itive. 

NVO  has  a  plethora  of  pass¬ 
words  to  control  access  to  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  your  office.  Also, 
we  didn’t  like  that  NVO  was  so 
nosy.  It  asks  you  lots  of  person¬ 
al  questions  about  your  gender, 
birth  date  and  so  forth  without 
any  indication  of  which  ones 
are  required  and  which  aren’t. 
We  would  prefer  a  simpler  set¬ 
up. 

SOME  PROBLEMS 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  we 
had  was  that  NVO  needs  a  pub¬ 
lic  IP  address  to  work.  One  of 
us  uses  Network  Address  Trans¬ 
lation  —  which  maps  a  series  of 
private  IP  addresses  to  a  single 
public  IP  address  —  to  connect 
his  network  to  the  Internet,  and 
we  couldn’t  control  that  ma¬ 
chine  because  of  it. 

Our  beta  experienced  its 
share  of  crashes  that  required  a 
complete  boot  to  clear. 

We  also  didn’t  care  for  the 
invitation  letter  that  a  new  NVO 
user  can  mail  to  his  closest 
friends.  Not  only  did  it  look 
and  feel  like  spam  mail,  but  if 
you  neglect  to  fill  out  the  form 
with  any  closing  remark,  you 
will  get  a  very  misleading  error 
message. 

We  hope  Netopia  will  fix 
these  problems  before  NVO’s 
actual  release.  □ 


Strom  is  president  of  David 
Strom,  Inc.  and  publisher  of 
“Web  Informant"  at  www.strom. 
com.  Piscitello  is  president  of 
Core  Competence,  Inc.,  and  co¬ 
producer  of  The  Internet  Security 
Conference,  at  www.corecom. 
com. 


The  conference  button  on  the  office  door  will 
lead  you  to  various  Netopia  Virtual  Office 
applications 
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LANs  ♦  WANs  ♦  Network  Management 


VPNs  for  'net  providers 

Aptis  Communications,  Inc. 
in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  has 
announced  a  CVX  1800  ac¬ 
cess  switch  that  lets  Internet 
service  providers  deliver  vir¬ 
tual  private  network  (VPN) 
services  to  their  large  busi¬ 
ness  customers.  The  switch 
is  planned  for  spring  release. 
It  will  cost  $59,000. 

The  switch  will  support  all 
types  of  access  to  public  da¬ 
ta  networks,  including  dial¬ 
up  dedicated  lines,  frame  re¬ 
lay,  Asynchronous  Transfer 
Mode  and  Digital  Subscriber 
Line. 

-Mljemoteaccess _ 

Ariel  Corp.  in  Cranbury,  N.J., 
last  week  released  the  Ras¬ 
cal  RS1000,  a  remote- 
access  package  that  gives  NT 
servers  the  physical  connec¬ 
tions  needed  for  remote  dial- 
in  and  LAN  dial-out.  It  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  60  simultaneous 
remote-access  sessions  in  a 
range  of  speeds  and  formats 
including  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network.  The  Ras¬ 
cal  RS1000  package  costs 
$13,225  in  a  30-port  configu¬ 
ration. 

Intel  price  cuts 

Intel  Corp.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  price  cuts  on  some 
of  its  switches  and  hubs.  It 
cut  the  price  of  the  Express 
510T,  a  24-port  ioM/iooM 
bit/sec.  switch,  from  $199  per 
port  to  $154  per  port.  Prices 
for  Express  ioM/iooM  bit/ 
sec.  hubs  went  from  $99  per 
port  to  $83  per  port  for  the 
24-port  model. 


EXPENSIVE  NOTES 


Cost  of  ownership  per  user  for 
leading  messaging/groupware 
applications: 


Novell's 

GroupWise 

Microsoft's 

Exchange 

Lotus'  Notes 


Costs  were  for  a  three-year  period 
and  included  planning, 
implementation  and  operation. 

Source:  Gartner  Group,  lnc„  Stamford.  Conn. 


MCI  links  browsers,  reps 

►  Web /telephone  link  eases  customer  service,  grows  sales 


By  Matt  Hamblen 

CREATIVE  COMPUTERS,  INC.  Sells 

$3  million  worth  of  computer 
products  per  month  over  the  In¬ 
ternet.  But  to  grow,  it  constantly 
needs  to  distinguish  itself  from 
other  online  vendors. 

"All  the  computer  sites  look 
the  same  to  the  end  user,”  said 
Jonathan  Bumba,  sales  director 
at  Creative  Computers  in  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif. 

Creative  Computers  recently 
hit  on  new  call  center  technolo¬ 
gy  it  says  adds  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  by  bringing  its  site 
closer  to  customers.  Last  De¬ 
cember,  it  began  using  Net- 
workMCI  Click’nConnect  from 
Washington-based  MCI  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  to  make  it 
easy  for  customers  to  reach  a 


live  customer  service  agent  at 
Creative  Computers’  call  center. 

Customers  can  click  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  icon  on  Creative 
Computers’  World 
Wide  Web  site  and 
speak  through  their 
computer  to  a  sales 
agent  using  the 
same  link  that  got 
them  to  the  Web 
site. 

The  connection 
requires  at  least  a 
486-based  PC  with 
microphone  and 
speakers,  an  Inter¬ 
net  connection  of 
28. 8K  bit/sec.  or 
faster  and  special 
software.  MCI  gives  end  users 
a  free  download  of  NetSpeak 
Corp.’s  Mini-Web  Phone  soft- 


Jonathan 

Bumba 


Click'nConnect 
has  boosted  Cre¬ 
ative  Computers' 
bottom  line 


ware,  which  works  with  propri¬ 
etary  technology  in  MCI’s 
network  to  integrate  the 
switched  telephone 
network  with  the  In¬ 
ternet. 

The  calls  arrive  at 
Creative  Computers 
on  an  MCI  toll-free 
number  and  enter 
the  company’s  300- 
person  call  center. 
They  are  then  routed 
to  an  agent  who  can 
view  the  same  Web 
page  the  customer 
sees. 

With  Click’nCon¬ 
nect,  Creative  Com¬ 
puters  can  “bridge 
the  relationship  gap  that  is  of¬ 
ten  created  by  Internet  usage,” 
MCI,  page  52 


Canada  privatizes  air 
traffic  system,  launching  an 
overhaul  that  promises  to 
slash  costs,  increase  safety 


v 

X 
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By  Laura  DiDio 

in  November  1996,  a  brand- 
new  company  took  over  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  keeping  passen¬ 
ger  flights  over  Canada  running 
on  time  and  on  course. 

The  area  Navigation  Canada 
protects  is  vast  —  more  than  15 
million  square  miles  of  air¬ 
space.  Its  tools  are  old  —  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  VAX  clus¬ 
ters  that  required  air  traffic 
controllers  to  “hunt  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  six  different  sys¬ 


tems,”  said  Hugh  McCallum, 
the  company’s  director  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

But  privatizing  the  Canadian 
government’s  air  navigation  sys¬ 
tem  allowed  the  new  entity  to 
raise  $600  million  for  a  three- 
year  network  upgrade  that  will 
make  air  traffic  control  opera¬ 
tions  safer,  more  efficient  and 
secure.  And  it  ultimately  will  let 
Navigation  Canada  streamline 
operations  and  cut  annual  costs 
by  $135  million,  McCallum  said. 

“Efficiency  is  the  main  gain. 


The  most  important  business 
benefit  to  the  general  public  will 
be  a  safer  and  more  secure  air 
traffic  control  system.  We’re  giv¬ 
ing  our  controllers  better  tools 
to  do  their  jobs,”  McCallum 
said. 

The  end  result  will  be  fewer 
flight  delays  and  the  ability  to 
support  routes  that  are  more 
direct  and  fuel  efficient,  which 
in  turn  cuts  costs.  “Ultimately, 
this  will  eliminate  conflicts  like 
several  planes  vying  for  the 
Upgrade,  page  52 


UB  users 

feeling 

abandoned 

►  Canceled  product 
plans  force  users  to 
rethink  network  plans 

By  Bob  Wallace 


some  users  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  their  net¬ 
works  following  confirmation 
from  Newbridge  Networks,  Inc. 
that  it  has  stopped  developing 
the  LAN  products  it  acquired 
when  it  bought  UB  Networks, 
Inc.  in  January  last  year. 

Company  officials  said  at  the 
time  that  UB  product  develop¬ 
ment  would  continue  as  New¬ 
bridge  —  a  wide-area  network 
switch  vendor  —  strove  to  be¬ 
come  a  major  LAN  player. 

But  Newbridge  has  since  cut 
UB’s  staff  from  1,100  to  170, 
lost  all  senior  UB  management 
and  scrapped  key  UB  product 
development  projects.  It  now 
plans  to  re¬ 
sell  3Com 
Corp.’s  LAN 
products. 

Newbridge 
doesn’t  plan 
to  offer  UB 
customers 
incentives  to 
move  to 
3Com  prod¬ 
ucts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  UB 
spokesman. 

BAD  NEWS 

“These  de¬ 
velopments  have  put  us  in  quite 
a  quandary  because  we  believed 
what  Newbridge  told  us  about 
continuing  forward  with  the 
UB  product  line,”  said  Dan 
Howard,  director  of  technical 
support  at  Express  Scripts,  Inc.., 
a  health  care  management  com¬ 
pany  in  Maryland  Heights,  Mo. 

“They  came  in  after  buying 
UB  and  said  ‘life  is  good'  and 
pledged  to  do  more  product  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  UB  line,”  he 
said. 

Express  Scripts  has  invested 
about  $500,000  in  UB  prod- 
UB  users,  page  52 


Firm  couldn't 
wait  for  UB  to 
make  products 
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YOU  CAN  BE  WIRED,  PLUGGED  IN 
AND  ONLINE  -  BUT  WHEN  YOUR 


MESSAGING  SOFTWARE 
OF  GAS  YOU  WON’T  DO 


A-O 

1  LOTUS  SCALABLE  MESSAGING  SOLUTIONS.  This  is  a  huge  issue:  will  the  messaging 
I  software  you  buy  today  grow  with  your  company  down  the  road?  Or  will  it  be  a  big  gaping 
pothole  that  throws  your  whole  company  out  of  alignment?  It  doesn’t  matter  how  big  your 
company  is.  Or  how  small  it  is.  You  must  have  innovative  messaging  and  communications 
software  that  enables  you  to  grow  and  allows  you  not  only  to  add  new  users,  but  also  to 
add  new  capabilities.  As  your  company  becomes  more  and  more  dependent  on  messaging 
software,  this  issue  continues  to  loom. 

LOTUS  LEADS  THE  INDUSTRY  in  messaging  and  communications  solutions.  We  offer  more 
safe  and  proven  choices  than  any  other  software  company.  From  basic  e-mail  to  the  tools 
that  let  companies  build  massive  customized  messaging  systems  for  larger  enterprises.  All  of 
them  web-tuned  for  seamless  integration  with  the  Internet  (or  your  intranet). 

But  even  more  important,  Lotus  messaging  solutions  are  designed  to  provide  an  easy  upgrade 
path  from  one  to  another.  Leverage  your  existing  IT  investment.  Move  easily  to  the  software 
you’ll  need  tomorrow,  adding  new  users  and  new  capabilities  as  you  need  them. 

Common  sense  says  that  this  is  the  way  it  should  work.  But  the  secret  of  most 
e-business  messaging  software  is  that  when  you  hit  the  ceiling  on  its  capabilities,  that’s  it. 
You  have  to  throw  it  away  and  start  over.  The  cost,  the  aggravation,  and  the  inconvenience  are 
huge.  For  information  about  Lotus  messaging  solutions,  go  to  www.lotus.com/worktheweb 


LOTUS  MESSAGING 


LOTUS  DOMINO"*  MAIL 

Powerful  messaging 
for  the  Net 

LOTUS  NOTES  DESKTOP" 

The  ultimate  integrated 
intranet  client 

LOTUS  NOTES  MAIL® 

Most  advanced  messaging 
client  for  the  Net 

SOFT-SWITCH® 

Messaging  integration 
solutions 


Lotus 


Working  Together 


for  More  information,  call  1  800  872-338?.  ext.  0516.  to  Canada,  call  1  800  GO  LOTUS.  01998  lotus  Development  Corporation.  55  Cambridge  Parkway.  Cambridge,  UA  02142.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus.  Notes  Mail  and  Working  Together  aie  legistered  trademarks  and  Domiao.  lotus  Notes  DeskTop  and  Work  the  We*  ate  trademarks  of  Lotus  Oevetopma!  Coiporatio# 
Soft-Switch  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Soil-Switch,  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  ol  lotus  Development  Corp.  The  e  business  logo  is  a  trademark  ol  International  Business  Macbiies  Corporation. 
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Bumba  said.  “It  has  definitely 
helped  our  bottom  line.” 

Reginald  Randles,  an  account 
executive  who  works  on  com¬ 
mission  making  phone  sales  for 
Creative  Computers,  said  cus¬ 
tomers  use  the  service  to  get 
more  information  from  a  live 
agent  after  accessing  the  Web 
page  and  to  find  something 
they  saw  on  the  site. 

“The  customer  and  I  are  both 
working  on  the  same  pages,  if 
you  will,”  Randles  said.  “It’s 


definitely  a  sales  tool.”  The  ser¬ 
vice  also  has  beefed  up  cus¬ 
tomer  interest  in  the  Web  site, 
he  said. 

Creative  Computers  has  seen 
a  “dramatic  increase”  in  the 
dollar  amount  of  each  order 
taken  over  the  Internet  and  the 
number  of  return  customers 
since  the  MCI  service  was  in¬ 
stalled,  Bumba  said.  And  the 
percentage  of  incoming  calls 
from  customers  that  are  con¬ 
verted  to  sales  is  above  the 


industry  average  of  25%  — 
probably  because  customers 
are  connecting  to  a  sales 
agent  quicker  than  before. 

Previously,  customers  would 
need  to  have  a  second  phone 
line  to  make  the  call  or  log  off 
the  Internet  to  make  „ 

the  call.  “Two  lines  Cdll  C6flt6F  tfiCtl" 
per  home  is  not  that  .  f 

common,”  Bumba  liOiOQy  IS  nOl. 

said  -  Barbara  Ellsr 

FIRST  OF  ITS  KIND 

Barbara  Ells,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Zona  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Redwood  City, 

Calif.,  said  MCI’s  service  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  convergence  of 
voice  and  Internet  in  the  call 
center.  Lucent  Technologies, 

Inc.  in  Basking  Ridge,  N.J.,  and 
Nortel,  Inc.  in  Research  Trian- 


Zona  Research 


gle  Park,  N.C.,  both  recently  an¬ 
nounced  hardware  that  can  be 
purchased  by  service  providers 
to  offer  the  same  service  as 
MCI,  analysts  said. 

“Call  center  technology  is 
hot,”  Ells  said.  She  said  the 
MCI  service  is  inex¬ 
pensive  for  compa¬ 
nies  to  implement. 
In  addition  to  the 
cost  of  a  toll-free 
call,  user  companies 
on  average  will  pay 
about  $2  for  every 
voice  contact 

through  the  Web  site,  she  said. 
While  a  beta  tester,  Creative 
Computers  uses  the  service 
free.  MCI  hasn’t  announced 
specific  prices.  Bumba  said  he 
expects  to  pay  “much  less”  than 
$2  per  call.  n 


UB  users  feel 
abandoned 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  49 

ucts,  which  make  up  95%  of  its 
network.  “We  thought  what  we 
had  with  UB  would  carry  us  for 
a  while,  but  now  we  have  to 
start  from  scratch  and  evaluate 
products,  [while]  looking  more 
closely  at  the  company  line  of 
each  vendor,”  Howard  said. 

Newbridge  will  maintain  an 
inventory  of  UB  products  and 
provide  support  indefinitely,  but 
it  won’t  add  key  enhancements 
such  as  Layer  3  switching  to  UB 
switches,  a  company  spokes¬ 
man  said.  Newbridge  doesn’t 
anticipate  any  additional  layoffs, 
the  spokesman  added. 


$600M  net  upgrade  takes  flight 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  49 


same  runway  at  the  same  time,” 
he  added. 

The  upgrade,  called  the 
Canadian  Air  Traffic  Control 
System  (CATTS)  will  take  off 
this  summer.  Navigation  Cana¬ 
da  will  replace  the  VAX  clus¬ 
ters  with  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 


BERKELEY  NETWORKS  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  E8  and  the  E4, 
the  first  two  products  in  the 
company’s  ExponeNT  series 
of  integrated  network  services 
switches. 

According  to  the  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  company,  the  switches 
combine  the  Windows  NT 
Server  operating  system  with 
the  ability  to  process  up  to 
70  million  packet/sec.  The 
E8  is  an  enterprise  backbone 
switch  that  can  accommodate 
three  to  48  Gigabit  Ethernet 
ports,  24  to  384  Fast  Ethernet 
ports  or  a  combination.  The 
E4  is  a  modular,  stackable 
switch  with  three  to  24  Giga¬ 
bit  Ethernet  ports,  24  to  192 
Fast  Ethernet  ports  or  a  com¬ 
bination. 

An  entry-level  E4  system 
with  48  Fast  Ethernet  ports 
costs  $30,000. 

Berkeley  Networks 
(408)  325-0330 
www.berkeleynet.com 

NETORIA,  INC.  has  announced 
SFLogin  32  Version  2.0  soft¬ 
ware  that  simplifies  the  log-in 
process  for  Novell  Directory 
Services  (NDS). 


HP  9000  servers  and  HP 
C200  Unix-based  workstations, 
said  Sid  Leickner,  supervisor  of 
communications  engineering. 

The  new  systems  will  give 
controllers  radar  data,  flight 
path  information,  computer- 
based  conflict  prediction,  weath- 


According  to  the  Orem, 
Utah,  company,  the  utility 
adds  support  for  NT  worksta¬ 
tion  and  single  sign-on  with 
Lotus  Notes.  Contextless  log¬ 
in  allows  log-in  from  any¬ 
where  on  the  NDS  tree  with 
only  user  name  and  pass¬ 
word,  so  remote  or  traveling 
users  don’t  need  to  remember 
their  full  context. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $10 
per  node  for  quantities  be¬ 
tween  50  and  100  to  $3  per 
node  for  quantities  greater 
than  3,000. 

Netoria 

(8oi)  227-0722 
www.netoria.com 

ARIEL  CORP.  has  announced 
Rascal  RS2000,  a  single-slot 
Peripheral  Component  Inter¬ 
connect  card  that  provides  re¬ 
mote  access  to  NT  Server. 

According  to  the  Cranbury, 
N.J.,  firm,  the  PCI  card  can 
accommodate  up  to  24  ports. 
The  ports  can  support  remote 
sessions  originating  from  any 
combination  of  digital  56K 
bit/sec.,  analog  33. 6K  bit/sec. 
or  64K  bit/sec.  Basic  Rate  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Net- 


er  updates  and  navigational  aid 
data  on  a  single  system,  Leick¬ 
ner  said. 

CATTS  also  will  automatically 
route  flight  plans  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  people.  “Automating  the 
task  means  there’s  less  chance 
of  human  errors,  like  losing 


work  (ISDN)  customer  equip¬ 
ment.  It  detects  the  type  of 
customer  equipment  that  ini¬ 
tiated  the  call  and  automati¬ 
cally  routes  the  call  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  modem  or  ISDN 
terminal  adapter. 

It  costs  $9,995 
Ariel 

(609)  860-2900 
www.rascal.com 

NET  REALITY,  INC.  announced 
WiseWan,  a  hardware  and 
software  product  for  WAN 
bandwidth  management. 

According  to  the  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.,  company,  the  sys¬ 
tem  sits  directly  on  the  wide- 
area  network  between  the 
router  and  the  public  switch, 
which  enables  management 
of  each  circuit  within  the 
frame-relay  or  leased-line 
link.  A  shaping  algorithm  al¬ 
locates  traffic  according  to 
available  bandwidth.  Users 
can  set  the  system  to  give 
higher  priority  to  business- 
critical  traffic. 

The  price  is  $14,995. 

Net  Reality 
(888)  596-6777 
www.net-reality.com 


critical  information,”  McCallum 
said. 

Before  privatization,  the  air 
navigation  system  was  funded 
mainly  by  the  Air  Transporta¬ 
tion  Tax  levied  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  tax  would  have  been 
insufficient  to  raise  enough  to 
pay  for  the  CATT  upgrade,  Mc¬ 
Callum  said.  As  a  private,  non¬ 
profit  firm,  Navigation  Canada 
will  create  a  set  of  fees  to 
charge  its  customers  —  the  air¬ 
line  industry  —  for  its  services, 
he  said. 

High  network  and  system 
availability  is  another  advantage 
of  the  CATTS  system.  Each  of 
Navigation  Canada’s  23  opera¬ 
tional  sites  will  be  outfitted  with 
three  servers  —  a  primary,  a 
backup  and  a  third  server  for 
training  purposes. 

“We’ve  built  in  the  redundan¬ 
cy  to  ensure  that  we  get  near- 
100%  uptime.  Our  air  naviga¬ 
tion  systems  can’t  afford  to  be 
down  for  even  five  minutes,” 
McCallum  said. 

Ironically,  CATTS  is  more 
open  to  security  breaches  than 
the  proprietary  VAX  systems. 

“From  a  security  standpoint, 
Navigation  Canada  is  not  as 
concerned  with  hackers  invad¬ 
ing  the  network  to  steal  data, 
but  rather  that  they  could 
launch  a  denial-of-service  attack 
or  a  virus  that  could  down  a 
portion  of  our  network,”  McCal¬ 
lum  said. 

To  thwart  would-be  hackers. 
Navigation  Canada  is  using 
Secure  Frame  Unit  frame-relay 
encryptor  from  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.-based  Cylink  Corp.  and  its 
Privacy  Manager,  a  software  key 
and  device  management  device. 
The  combination  of  the  two  will 
ensure  that  flight  data  is  trans¬ 
mitted  and  received  “without 
modification  or  corruption,” 
McCallum  said.  □ 


UP  IN  THE  AIR 

“As  a  user,  these  developments 
present  me  with  uncertainty 
and  concerns,”  said  Tom  Shoop, 
director  of  systems  engineering 
at  Western  Union  Corp.  in  Para- 
mus,  N.J.,  another  longtime  UB 
user.  “I’m  waiting  to  hear  how 
Newbridge  plans  to  maintain 
and  support  my  UB  equipment. 
Cutting  away  so  much  UB  staff 
cuts  away  the  UB  [product] 
knowledge  base." 

Although  Shoop  is  concerned 
about  his  current  network  of 
UB  products,  he  said  he  would 
be  willing  to  eventually  replace 
them  with  similar  3Com  mod¬ 
els.  “My  confidence  in  New¬ 
bridge’s  plan  isn’t  completely 
shaken,”  he  said. 

LOSING  THE  RACE 

Concerns  about  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  UB’s  line  pushed  UB 
user  Air  Products  and  Chemi¬ 
cals  Corp.  to  another  vendor  for 
a  recent  project  in  which  the 
specialty  gas  company  replaced 
more  than  100  hubs. 

“One  of  the  reasons  we  didn’t 
go  with  UB  was  that  our  bid 
specified  off-the-shelf  products, 
and  what  they  were  pitching 
was  a  month  away  from  reach¬ 
ing  manufacturing,”  said  Virgil 
Palmer,  director  of  telecommu¬ 
nications  and  networks  at  Air 
Products  in  Allentown,  Pa.  “If 
companies  aren’t  aggressive 
enough  and  produce  the  prod¬ 
ucts  users  need,  they  can  fall  off 
the  peak  pretty  quickly,”  he  said 
of  UB. 

Air  Products,  which  began 
using  UB  products  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  decided  to  award  the 
hub  project  to  3Com.  Given 
Newbridge’s  decision  to  resell 
3Com  LAN  products  to  its  UB 
customers,  “things  worked  out 
pretty  well  for  us  decision-wise,” 
Palmer  said.  □ 


Databases  ♦  Development  ♦  Operati 


WAREHOUSE  HURDLES 


What  are  the  most  significant 
challenges  of  data  warehousing? 


Performance 


Loading  data 


efs  Software  to  tame 


supply  chain  tiger 

►  Cereal  maker  seeks  global  coordination 


57% 

_ 


54% 


Ensuring  availability  47% 


PC  access 


45% 


Structuring  data 


43% 


Security 


37% 


Netscape  Communications 
Corp.’s  acquisition  of  Kiva 
Software,  Inc.  has  borne  fruit 
with  the  launch  of  the 
Netscape  Application  Server 
2.o,  the  Application  Builder 
2.0  development  environment 
and  the  Extension  Builder 
tool  kit  for  multipiatform  data 
access. 

The  Application  Server 
costs  $25,000  per  CPU  on 
Windows  NT  and  $35,000 
per  CPU  on  Unix  boxes.  The 
Application  Builder  costs 
$1,295  per  developer. 

Boeing  flies  PeopleSoft 


The  Boeing  Co.  in  Seattle  is 
turning  to  PeopleSoft,  Inc. 
software  to  manage  its  hu¬ 
man  resources  operations 
and  some  of  its  financial  op¬ 
erations. 

Analysts  said  Boeing  made 
the  move  as  part  of  its  merg¬ 
er  and  integration  with  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  Corp.  The 
cost  of  the  PeopleSoft  deal 
wasn’t  released. 


Jlata  moves 


SmartDB  Corp.  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  has  released  an  up¬ 
grade  of  its  data  movement 
software  that  can  handle 
batch  transfers  of  information 
among  databases.  SmartDB 
Workbench  previously  was 
aimed  at  onetime  migrations 
of  files  from  mainframes  to 
Oracle  Corp.  databases. 

Version  3.5  adds  data  ex¬ 
traction  and  parameter-pass¬ 
ing  features  for  regular  trans¬ 
fers  that  don’t  need  real-time 
transaction  speeds.  Pricing 
starts  at  $47,500. 


By  Randy  Weston 


Base:  496  U.S.  IS  managers;  multiple 
responses  allowed 

Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 


Kellogg  co.  owns  breakfast. 
The  maker  of  Com  Flakes  holds 
more  than  a  40%  market  share 
in  the  breakfast  food  industry. 
But  that  doesn’t  mean  it  can 
rest  on  its  Eggos. 

Pressure  from  customers 
such  as  Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc., 
and  Kellogg’s  own  growth  from 
a  $3.3  billion  company  11  years 
ago  to  a  $6.8  billion  company 
last  year,  is  spurring  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  Pop-Tarts  and  Rice 
Krispies  to  invest  millions  in 
new  software  systems  to  sup¬ 
port  the  business  processes  nec¬ 
essary  for  global  operations. 

“We  need  to  be  able  to  give 


our  customers  what  they  need 
as  they  begin  to  grow,”  said  Jay 
Shreiner,  chief  information  offi¬ 
cer  at  Kellogg  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Those  customers  include 
Wal-Mart  and  other  sophisticat¬ 
ed  retailers  and  grocery  chains 
that  are  expanding  their  reach 
beyond  Main  Street  U.S. A.  and 
setting  up  shop  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe.  But  the  retailers 
want  their  suppliers  —  Kellogg, 
for  instance  —  to  continue  to 
give  them  the  same  service. 

“We  want  seamless  integra¬ 
tion  so  data  can  be  entered  in 
one  place  and  flow  to  another,” 
said  Doug  Wegner,  Kellogg’s 
global  program  director.  “The 
trade-off  sometimes  is  that  you 


Data  warehouse  users 
seek  guarantees 


By  Craig  Stedman 


service-level  agreements  are 
finding  their  way  into  data 
warehouses,  giving  business 
users  a  written  guarantee  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  analytical  data. 

The  agreements,  an  off-shoot 


Owens  &  Minor's  Don  Stoller:  employees 
"really  depend  on  the  warehouse  being  there" 


of  the  service-level  contracts 
used  on  big  transaction  sys¬ 
tems,  usually  don’t  set  speci¬ 
fic  performance  thresholds. 
That’s  because  decision-support 
queries  can  be  all  over  the  map 
in  terms  of  complexity. 

But  the  pacts  give  warehous¬ 
ing  staffs  a  data 
uptime  target  to 
hit.  They  also 
may  specify  the 
frequency  of 
warehouse  up¬ 
dates  and  divvy 
up  duties  be¬ 
tween  informa¬ 
tion  systems 
workers  and  end 
users. 

Several  tech¬ 
nology  managers 
who  have  or  are 
planning  such 
agreements  said 
their  appeal  is 
simple:  Data 

warehouses  are 
becoming  a  key 
Data,  page  54 


are  forced  into  a  big-bang  im¬ 
plementation  approach,  and 
that  isn’t  practical  for  us.  A 
company  like  ours  also  wants  to 


keep  independent  modules  so 
we  can  implement  the  system 
regionally.” 

Kellogg,  page  54 


Share  and  share  alike 

►  Spec  details  how  data  can  be  shared 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 

few  large  companies  have 
been  able  to  standardize  on  a 
single  document  management 
system,  and  that  has  meant 
higher  costs  in  end-user  train¬ 
ing,  support  and  systems  inte¬ 
gration.  But  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  specification  could 
change  all  that. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Docu¬ 
ment  Management  Alliance 


(DMA)  published  its  specifica¬ 
tion,  which  outlines  how  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  shared  among 
different  document  manage¬ 
ment  systems  [CW,  Feb.  2]. 

“The  DMA  work  helps  pro¬ 
tect  our  investment  in  docu¬ 
ment  management  technology,” 
said  Benton  Ong,  a  senior  prin¬ 
cipal  scientist  at  The  Boeing  Co. 
in  Seattle. 

The  company  has  multiple 

Spec  links,  page  54 


Sales  force's 

paperwork 

reduced 


By  Kim  Girard 


selling  ads  is  much  simpler 
these  days  for  Charis  Clinton,  a 
retail  account  executive  at  The 
Daily  Oklahoman. 

To  boost  advertising  revenue 
by  a  targeted  6%  this  year,  the 
Oklahoma  City  newspaper  re¬ 


cently  armed  its  40-member 
sales  force  with  software  that 
simplifies  ad  sales  and  rate 
tracking,  reduces  ad  presenta¬ 
tion  time  by  about  a  week  and 
provides  information  about  the 
competition. 

“Now  I  have  all  the  ads  my 
customers  have  run  over  the 
past  year,  how  much  they  spent, 
and  I  know  where  the  ads  were 
placed,”  Clinton  said.  “I’ve  got 
that  at  my  fingertips.” 

Though  training  to  use  the 
software  was  time-consuming, 
Clinton  said  the  system  is  a  lot 
more  efficient  than  her  method 
Paperwork  reduced,  page  54 


SOFTWARE 


Computerworld  February  16,  1998  (www.computerworld.com) 


Kellogg  tames  tiger 
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Spec  links  documents 
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The  need  to  distribute  sys¬ 
tems  while  standardizing  on 
one  product  led  Kellogg  to  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.’s  Consumer  Packaged 
Goods  (CPG)  software.  The 
product  is  a  mix  of  applications 
from  Oracle  and  niche  vendors. 

Oracle  CPG  includes  Oracle’s 
financial  and  manufacturing 
management  software  sewn  to¬ 
gether  with  software  from 
Manugistics,  Inc.  in  Rockville, 
Md.;  Industri-Matematik  Inter¬ 
national  Corp.  in  Tarrytown, 
N.Y.;  Indus  International,  Inc. 
in  San  Francisco;  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Resources,  Inc.  in  Chicago 
[CW,  Feb.  9]. 

Kellogg  plans  to  roll  out  the 
package  in  North  America, 
Latin  America,  Europe  and 
Asia-Pacific.  Each  region  will 
implement  the  same  software 
but  decide  for  itself  which 
pieces  take  priority. 

GLOBAL  SYSTEMS 

“We  don’t  use  [the  central  con¬ 
trol]  word,”  Shreiner  said. 
“There’s  a  big  difference  be¬ 
tween  global  and  central  sys¬ 
tems.  Global  [systems]  means 
giving  people  in  the  various 
areas  the  tools  to  make  the  right 
decision  for  Kellogg’s.  Head¬ 
quarters  needs  access  to  certain 
information,  but  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  running  the  worldwide 
supply  chain  explicitly  from  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek.” 

Once  the  basic  implementa¬ 
tion  is  done  sometime  in  2001, 
Shreiner  said  Kellogg  expects 
the  payback  in  clearly  defined 


areas  including  the  following: 

■  Improved  inventory  manage¬ 
ment. 

■Acquisitions  integrated  into 
the  system. 

■  Support  for  multiple  product 
launches. 

“Our  vision  for  the  supply 
chain  is  to  take  an  order  any¬ 
where,  make  it  anywhere,  stock 
it  anywhere  and  ship  it  from 
anywhere,”  Shreiner  said. 

“Global  [systems]  means 
giving  people  the  tools  to 
make  the  right  decision." 

-  Jay  Shreiner, 

Kellogg 

One  problem  that  still 
plagues  Oracle’s  CPG  package 
is  tight  integration.  Integration 
allows  data  to  flow  effortlessly 
through  the  system  without  los¬ 
ing  its  integrity. 

“These  products  [in  Oracle 
CPG]  need  to  stand  as  individ¬ 
ual  products,  and  the  challenge 
will  be  to  make  it  look  like  one 
single  transparent  application,” 
said  Roddy  Martin,  an  analyst  at 
Advanced  Manufacturing  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Boston. 

Kellogg’s  staff  is  confident 
that  by  the  time  Oracle  CPG  3.0 
is  released  in  1999,  the  package 
will  be  tightly  integrated.  In  the 
meantime,  Kellogg  officials  said 
they  will  settle  for  a  little  less  in¬ 
tegration.  □ 


document  management  sys¬ 
tems  for  various  activities  such 
as  aircraft  design  and  documen¬ 
tation,  he  said.  Ong  said  more 
and  more  users  at  Boeing  need 
to  at  least  view  the  information 
locked  in  those  document 
repositories  and  they  want  to 
do  that  from  a  single  client  ap¬ 
plication  or  World  Wide  Web 
browser. 

Without  an  interoperability 
specification,  IS  managers 
would  have  to  write  custom  in¬ 
terfaces  among  document  man¬ 
agement  systems  to  achieve 
that,  Ong  said. 

But  with  the  DMA  specifica¬ 
tion,  “users  will  be  able  to  get 
access  to  various  document 


repositories  without  using  a 
[proprietary]  client,”  Ong  said. 

Another  user,  Bob  Neyer,  a 
document  systems  manager  at 
Jacksonville  Electric  Authority 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  called  the 
DMA  specification  “a  wonderful 
idea.  I  want  to  pick  the .  best- 
of-breed  [document  manage¬ 
ment]  software.  If  there  is  a 
standard,'  it  makes  things  so 
much  easier.” 

UNDER  PRESSURE 

The  DMA  specification,  created 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Information  and  Im¬ 
age  Management  International, 
an  industry  group  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  also  could  help 


companies  are  under  pressure 
to  exchange  documents  with 
customers  and  trading  partners 
via  the  Internet,  users  said. 

“When  we  first  started  work¬ 
ing  on  DMA,  it  was  very  much 
about  big  companies  with  is¬ 
lands  of  information,”  said 
Kevin  Vaughn,  a  consultant  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  a  member 
of  The  Black  Forest  Group,  a 
coalition  of  Fortune  100  compa¬ 
nies  that  has  been  active  In  the 
DMA  work. 

“Now  the  big  issue  is  ex¬ 
tranets,”  Vaughn  said.  “Most 
companies  can’t  make  docu¬ 
ments  available  [to  other  com¬ 
panies]  without  jumping 
through  hoops.”  □ 


Software  reduces  sales  force  paperwork 
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of  a  year  ago:  no  computer, 
and  time  wasted  hunting  down 
information  in  paper  files. 

About  40  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  325,000-circu¬ 
lation  daily  newspaper  now  use 
Media  SalesExelerator,  a  soft¬ 
ware  application  from  SoftAd, 
Inc.  in  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

The  system  ties  customer 
contact  information  on  the  de¬ 
partment’s  legacy  system  to  a 
new  system  that  provides  rate 
and  ad  scheduling  information 
for  advertising,  sales  and  per¬ 
sonal  productivity,  among  other 
tools. 

With  Media  SalesExelerator, 


salespeople  can  call  up  different 
pricing  scenarios  for  a  customer 
and  develop  ad  campaign  pro¬ 
posals  on  a  notebook  computer 
from  the  road  or  from  home. 
Once  an  ad  is  sold,  salespeople 
can  send  a  copy  of  an  ad  insert 
back  to  the  paper’s  order-entry 
department  from  their  laptops. 

The  system  also  gives  sales¬ 
people  information  they  need 
when  they  compete  with  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  executives  for  the 
same  ads,  said  David  Thomp¬ 
son,  ad  director  at  The  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman. 

Specifically,  the  database 
includes  updated  information 
about  a  station’s  on-air  format 


change  or  ownership  shifts  so 
ad  representatives  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  new  opportunities  or 
propose  a  media  mix  of  TV,  ra¬ 
dio  and  print  advertising  to  a 
potential  client. 

The  system  also  provides  po¬ 
tential  ad  buyers  with  sub¬ 
scriber  information  by  ZIP  code 
to  determine,  for  example,  an 
area  in  which  a  retailer  may 
want  to  advertise.  Thompson 
said  he  invested  in  the  system 
to  cut  the  time  salespeople 
spend  at  their  desks  —  which 
was  about  75%  of  the  workday 
—  filling  out  a  lot  of  redundant 
paperwork  to  get  an  ad  to  pro¬ 
duction  and  billing. 


Data  warehouse  users  ask  for  guarantees 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  S3 


component  of  how  companies 
do  business. 

“To  us,  the  data  warehouse  is 
a  production  system,”  said 
Michael  Merritt,  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  at  Primestar,  Inc.  in 
Philadelphia.  “Everybody  from 
our  CEO  on  down  recognizes 
that  it  is  probably  the  keys  to 
our  kingdom.” 

KNOW  YOUR  CUSTOMERS 

Primestar,  a  satellite  TV  compa¬ 
ny,  warehouses  about  2T  bytes 
of  internal  data  and  information 
from  external  sources.  Business 
users  rely  on  the  data  to  “know 
who  our  customers  are,”  Merritt 
said. 

And  information  systems 
staffers  hear  about  it  when  peo¬ 
ple  can’t  get  into  the  data  ware¬ 
house,  he  said.  "The  phone  calls 


you  get  [from  users]  are  when 
the  warehouse  is  down,”  Merritt 
said. 

A  service-level  agreement  that 
covers  the  data  warehouse  was 
put  in  place  last  year.  The  agree¬ 
ment  sets  percentage  targets  for 
warehouse  uptime  and  data 
availability  and  also  mandates 
that  the  warehouse  be  re¬ 
vamped  or  expanded  every  four 
months  “so  it  never  gets  static,” 
Merritt  said. 

Owens  &  Minor,  Inc.,  a  dis¬ 
tributor  of  medical  and  surgical 
supplies  in  Glen  Allen,  Va.,  ex¬ 
pects  to  nail  down  a  service- 
level  agreement  later  this  year. 

The  company  is  working  to 
grow  its  data  warehouse  beyond 
sales,  inventory  and  accounts 
receivable  information  and 
plans  to  open  it  up  to  a  wider 


swath  of  end  users. 

“You  don’t  want  people  to 
lose  faith  in  something  they  just 
got  their  hands  on,”  said  Don 
Stoller,  director  of  decision  ser¬ 
vices  at  Owens  &  Minor.  “They 
really  depend  on  the  warehouse 
being  there  if  they  have  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  customer  in  two 
hours  and  need  to  get  out  a  re¬ 
port.” 

Stoller  said  he  also  wants  a 
formal  uptime  goal  to  shoot  for 
so  he  can  measure  how  well  his 
warehousing  staff  is  doing.  But 
one  prerequisite  likely  will  be 
writing  some  software  to  auto¬ 
matically  monitor  the  data  ware¬ 
house  for  unscheduled  outages, 
he  said. 

That  sort  of  tool  is  still  largely 
a  do-it-yourself  project.  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  last  fall  detailed  a 


warehousing  management  suite 
with  support  for  monitoring 
service-level  agreements,  but 
that  is  being  sold  through  its 
consulting  unit  and  hasn’t  start¬ 
ed  beta  testing  yet,  according  to 
HP  officials. 

Patricia  Seybold  Group,  a 
Boston-based  consulting  compa¬ 
ny,  predicted  that  the  demand 
for  service-level  agreements  will 
grow  this  year  as  round-the- 
clock  data  warehouse  availability 
becomes  more  important  to 
companies. 

But  one  thing  that  isn’t  easy 
to  build  in  to  a  warehousing 
service-level  agreement  is  a  per¬ 
formance  guarantee. 

For  example,  Primestar  speci¬ 
fies  only  that  queries  will  run  in 
a  reasonable  time,  Merritt 
said.  □ 


PLAYING  THE  FIELD 

“We  took  a  look  at  our  sales  di¬ 
visions  here  and  our  face-to-face 
time  with  customers  was  limit¬ 
ed,”  Thompson  said.  “We  start¬ 
ed  looking  for  ways  they  could 
increase  time  in  the  field.” 
Thompson  said  he  is  confident 
the  privately  held  firm’s  several- 
million-dollar-investment  will 
pay  for  itself  within  five  years 
—  if  salespeople  sell  an  average 
of  a  quarter-page  more  per 
month. 

But  getting  salespeople  to  use 
sales  force  automation  products 
and  reaping  revenue  gains  is 
tougher  than  companies  expect. 
“The  majority  [of  projects]  fail  to 
meet  expectations,”  said  Hugh 
Bishop,  an  analyst  at  Aberdeen 
Group,  Inc.,  a  Boston-based 
consultancy.  Analysts  said  up  to 
70%  of  the  implementations 
fail  because  they  don’t  offer  any 
valuable  information  to  end 
users  or  are  too  difficult  to 
use.D 
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□  NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time,  but  please  send  my  FREE 
power  protection  handbook’. 
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Wish  you  had  bought  an  APC  Smart- 
UPS®  instead  of  brand  X?  Trade-Up! 
APC’s  Trade-UPS  is  designed  as  a  cost- 
effective  program  for  customers  who  want 
to  continually  upgrade  to  new  systems  or  new  tech¬ 
nologies  offered  by  APC  UPS  product  lines. 
Customers  may  trade  in  old  APC  units  or  other 
manufacturers'  units  for  new  APC  units,  with  a  full 
2  year  warranty  at  substantial  discounts  (up  to  46% 
off  list  price).  This  program  effectively  extends  the 
customer’s  product  warranty  while  continually 
upgrading  old  UPS  systems  with  new  units. 


Smart-UPS®  Power  in  a  Convenient  Rack  Design 

Now,  packed  inside  the  3U  Smart-UPS  rack-mount, 
you  can  find  all  the  same  award-winning  features 
and  clean,  reliable,  uninterruptible  power  that 
you’ve  come  to  expect  in  Smart-UPS.  Unique 
CellGuard™  intelligent  battery  management  pro¬ 
vides  internal  microprocessor  control  of  the  UPS 
batteries  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  cells. 
SmartBoost™  and  SmartTrim™  correct  under  and 
over-voltages  without  battery  drain.  QuickSwap™, 
APC’s  patented  60-second  hot-swappable  battery 
system,  lets  users  safely  change  UPS  batteries 
while  the  system  stays  up. 

Custom  Power  Management:  Maximum  Control 

Smart-UPS  includes  PowerChute®  plus  software: 
You’ll  find  remote  power  management  saves 
travel  and  support  costs  by  keeping  systems  up 
whether  you’re  there  or  not.  In  fact,  with 
PowerXtend™  plug-ins  you  can  integrate  with  vir¬ 
tually  any  server  management  platform  to  man¬ 
age  your  entire  network  from  your  server  or  lead¬ 
ing  NMS.  For  instance,  if  power  events  threaten 
your  equipment,  you  can  configure  PowerChute® 


plus  to  alert  you  by  pager,  notify  users  on-screen, 
then  safely  shut  your  server  down  before  data  is 
lost  or  hardware  is  damaged. 


Enhanced  Reliability:  Maximum  Peace  of  Mind 

With  SmartSlot™-equipped  Smart-UPS  rack- 
mount  server  and  internetworking  equipment  pro¬ 
tection,  you  can  diagnose  problems  before  they 
can  cause  downtime.  You  can  also  contact  your 
Smart-UPS  through  an  out-of-band  modem  link, 
check  the  power  events  log  and  diagnose  any 
problems  without  leaving  your  desk.  Then  you  can 
reboot  the  remote  server  with  one  click.  You  can 
even  wire  your  security  system  right  into  your 
NMS  to  keep  your  hardware  safe  from  vandals, 
thieves  or  from  unauthorized  access. 
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Leapfrogging  proprietary  software  developers,  APC  has 
just  released  PowerXtend  for  Compaq  Insight  Manager 
(CIM).  Customers  using  Compaq  Insight  Manager  to 
manage  Compaq  servers  can  now  manage  power  at  all 
Windows  NT  and  Netware  servers  -  directly  from  the 
CM  console.  Visit  our  website  to  download  software. 


Free  yourself  from  the  threat  of  a  network  night¬ 
mare.  Trade-Up  to  Smart-UPS  today  and  join  over 
8,000,000  satisfied  users  who  diagnose  problems, 
eliminate  down-time,  cut  costs,  and  get  a  good 
night’s  sleep  due  to  the  company  that  protects 
more  networks  than  all  others  combined:  APC. 
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Cheaper  ThinkPads 

IBM  last  week  slashed  the 
prices  of  several  ThinkPad 
notebooks,  including  the 
high-end  ThinkPad  770  — 
which  was  reduced  by  $2,000 
to  $5,199- 

The  ultraportable  ThinkPad 
560,  ThinkPad  380  and 
ThinkPad  310  series  also  were 
reduced  by  up  to  27%. 

Fingerprint  security 

Digital  Persona,  Inc.  in  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif.,  recently  in¬ 
troduced  its  U.are.U  finger¬ 
print  identification  system, 
which  provides  users  with  a 
unique  ID  and  single  system 
log-on. 

It  includes  a  computer 
mouse-size  fingerprint  scan¬ 
ning  device  that  plugs  in  to 
PCs  and  laptops.  U.are.U  will 
ship  in  mid-April.  The  com¬ 
plete  package,  including  the 
fingerprint-scanning  unit  and 
software,  costs  $178. 

Volvo  stocks  np  on  PCs 

Sweden’s  Volvo  Car  Dealers 
Development  Corp.  has 
signed  a  $16  million  agree¬ 
ment  with  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  to  provide  hardware  — 
including  more  than  5,000 
PCs  —  and  services  that  will 
be  deployed  across  200  deal¬ 
er  sites  in  Sweden. 

The  agreement  is  part  of 
an  overall  network  upgrade 
by  the  car  manufacturer, 
which  also  plans  to  furnish 
customers  with  online  infor¬ 
mation  about  its  cars  and 
their  availability. 

Multiplatform  Windows 

Data  General  Corp.  has 
announced  a  rack-mounted 
server  that  integrates  Citrix 
System,  lnc.’s  WinFrame  thin- 
client/server  software. 

DG’s  new  TermServer-ln- 
A-Box  enables  Windows- 
based  applications  to  reside 
and  execute  on  DG’s  Aviion 
server. 

The  TermServer-ln-A-Box 
also  enables  several  different 
types  of  client  hardware, 
including  Unix  machines, 
Macintoshes  and  handheld 
devices,  to  access  and  run 
Windows  applications  via  a 
corporate  network. 


IBM's  Seascape  not  quite  to  shore 


THE  FUTURE  OF  OPEN  SYSTEMS  STORAGE 


Vendor  Approach  mum  Challenges 

Meeting  application-specific 
storage  needs 

Closing  gaps  in  fragmented 
product  line 

Fragmented  product  line; 
software  not  yet  available 

Assimilating  Hitachi's  6700 
and  7700  high-end  arrays 
into  open  systems  line 


►  Mainframe  users 
access  NT,  Unix  data; 
no  “open”  storage  yet 

By  Nancy  Dillon 


ibm’s  seascape  storage  an¬ 
nouncement  last  week  gave 
users  a  box  that  lets  mainframe 
disk  systems  support  Unix  and 
Windows  NT  data.  But  users 
may  have  to  wait  until  midyear 
for  IBM  to  unveil  an  open  sys¬ 
tems  array  that  can  connect  to 
multiple  server  platforms  at  the 
same  time. 

Seascape,  introduced  last 
June,  is  a  group  of  products  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  pace  with  open 
systems  storage  leader  EMC 
Corp.  Seascape  promises  inter¬ 
changeable  storage  “building 
blocks,”  such  as  drive  units  and 


EMC's  Symmetrix  family  of 
enterprise  storage  systems 

IBM's  Seascape 

Sun's  Intelligent  Storage 
Network 

Digital's  StorageWorks 


software,  for  easier  upgrades 
and  improved  product  compati¬ 
bility.  But  only  a  handful  of 
products,  such  as  IBM’s  Virtual 
Tape  Server,  have  been  released. 


One  hardware  design  works 
with  all  storage  software 

Hardware  and  software 
building  blocks;  Serial  Storage 
Architecture 

Storage  server  Unix  chips  to 
tie  products;  Java  software  to 
tie  all  products 

Common  set  of  tools  for  all 
hardware  designs 


Called  the  IBM  Cross  Plat¬ 
form  Extension,  the  mainffame- 
to-server  product  connects  with 
Escon  on  one  side  and  SCSI  on 
the  other.  It  will  allow  Unix  and 


NT  servers  to  store  data  on 
IBM’s  Ramac  family  of  main¬ 
frame  storage  systems.  For 
users  of  Snapshot  Copy  soft- 
Seascape,  page  58 


Digital  OpenVMS  users  await  fate 


if,  f-'-' 


Compaq's  presence 
could  change  a  lot  of 
users'  ideas  about 
migrating  off  VMS. 

-  ROB  YOUNG 

BDP  INTERNATIONAL 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


Compaq  computer  corp.’s  pro¬ 
posed  takeover  of  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  will  speed  the 
demise  of  Digital’s  OpenVMS 
platform.  Or  will  it? 


An  increasing  number  of 
Digital’s  420,000  OpenVMS 
customers  will  be  grappling 
with  that  question  during  the 
next  few  months. 

For  the  moment,  users  seem 
willing  to  accept  early  claims  by 


Digital  and  Compaq  that  Open¬ 
VMS  will  continue  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

But  until  both  companies  out¬ 
line  specific  plans  to  support 
and  enhance  OpenVMS  for  the 
next  few  years,  any  optimism 
will  have  to  be  tempered  with 
caution,  said  Brain  Cuttler, 
VMS  manager  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York  in  Albany. 
The  University’s  OpenVMS  sys¬ 
tems  support  more  than  12,000 
users. 

“I  would  like  to  remain  bull¬ 
ish  about  OpenVMS  .  .  .  and  I 
can  only  hope  that  [Compaq 
and  Digital  stand  by]  the  good 
Digital,  page  58 


Data  General  server  aims  for  scalability  high 


►  Intel-based  server 
uses  NUMA  to  link 
up  to  64  processors 

By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


who  says  servers  based  on 
Intel  Corp.  chips  don’t  scale? 

Westboro,  Mass.-based  Data 
General  Corp.  last  week 


announced  a  server  that  lets 
users  load  up  to  64  Intel 
processors  in  a  single  box. 

Such  scalability  is  intended  to 
give  users  the  processing  head- 
room  they  need  to  accommo¬ 
date  fast-growing  applications 
such  as  data  warehousing  and 
transaction  processing  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  box. 

But  users  can’t  order  the  serv¬ 


er  yet.  The  systems  won’t  start 
shipping  until  year’s  end  or 
later.  And  most  mainstream 
corporate  users  won’t  need  that 
kind  of  scalability  for  a  while. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  insurance 
that  says  whatever  level  of  [serv¬ 
er]  computing  power  you  need, 
you  have  it,”  said  Jonathan  Eu¬ 
nice,  president  of  Illuminata, 
Server,  page  58 


PORTABLE  DEVICES 

Motorola  taps 
Java  to  join 
products 

►  Company  expands 
possible  offerings 

By  Sharon  Gaudin 

industry  observers  say  elec- 
tronics  manufacturer  Motorola, 
Inc.  will  try  to  take  a  bigger 
slice  of  the  corporate  communi¬ 
cations  market  by  using  Java 
to  integrate 
its  various  de¬ 
vices,  turning 
them  into  su¬ 
per  communi¬ 
cations  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  buy¬ 
ing  an  extensive  license  from 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  for  its 
family  of  Java  technologies. 
Motorola  is  staying  tight-lipped 
on  its  plans  to  embed  the 
cross-platform  language  into  its 
products. 

Company  officials  said  only 
that  they  expect  the  first 
Java-enabled  products  to  ship 
some  time  this  year  and 
that  they  hope  to  tie  together 
Motorola,  page  58 
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Motorola  picks  Java 
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ware,  which  runs  only  on  the 
Ramac  Virtual  Array,  the  box 
can  speed  back  up  of  Unix  and 
Windows  NT  data. 

Snapshot  user  Michael 
Spotts,  a  business  analyst  for 
enterprise  storage  at  State  Farm 
Insurance  Co.  in  Bloomington, 
Ill.,  said  extending  Snapshot 
Copy  to  server  data  may  reduce 
the  amount  of  time  his  compa¬ 
ny’s  data  needs  to  be  off-line  in 
order  to  be  backed  up. 

“With  a  full  implementation 
of  Snapshot,  if  someone  gets  in 
an  accident  at  2  a.m.  on  a  week¬ 
end,  our  claims  processors 
won’t  have  to  wait  to  respond," 
Spotts  said.  “We  are  always  try¬ 
ing  to  do  a  better  job  of  consoli¬ 
dating  and  managing,  so  being 
able  to  use  Snapshot  on  cross¬ 
platform  data  will  have  great 
benefit.” 

IMPROVED  FEATURE 

Analysts  said  IBM’s  Cross  Plat¬ 
form  Extension  is  a  big  ad¬ 
vancement  for  users  familiar 
with  Snapshot. 

“Being  able  to  extend  the 
Snapshot  approach  of  virtual 
data  replication  to  open  systems 


The  IBM  announcements 
and  Seascape  "bring 
more  choice  to  the 
marketplace/' 

-  Bill  Brongr  PP&L 

is  a  pretty  neat  function,”  said 
John  McArthur,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  (IDC) 
in  Framingham,  Mass. 

But  McArthur  said  users  are 
still  awaiting  a  truly  open  IBM 
systems  disk  array  that  can  start 
with  multiple  server  platforms 
before  moving  up  to  the  main¬ 
frame,  not  the  other  way 
around. 

“The  new  IBM  announce¬ 
ments,  and  Seascape  overall,  are 
important  to  me  because  they 
bring  more  choice  to  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,”  said  Bill  Brong,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  technical  develop¬ 
ment  at  PP&L,  Inc.,  an  electric 
company  in  Allentown,  Pa. 

“Users  want  more  players 
with  cross-platform  support  be¬ 
cause  they  can  bring  pricing 


pressures.  Right  now,  EMC  is 
having  its  way  with  users  who 
don’t  want  to  worry  about  pro¬ 
cessing  platforms,”  he  said. 

IDC  analyst  David  Vellante 
said  EMC  has  almost  an  18- 
month  lead  on  competitors  in 
the  open  systems  market. 

“EMC’s  approach  is  really 
simple.  It  has  the  one  Sym- 
metrix  architecture  that  con¬ 
nects  with  open  systems  and 
mainframes,  and  all  software 
runs  on  all  Symmetrix  arrays,” 
he  said.  Rivals  such  as  IBM  “are 
struggling  for  this  type  of  co¬ 
herence,”  he  said. 

Vellante  said  although 
Seascape  is  late,  IBM  can  make 
up  lost  ground  if  it  delivers  an 
open  systems  version  of  the 
7133  array  this  year.  “Seascape’s 
interconnect  technology  —  Seri¬ 
al  Storage  Architecture,  or  SSA 
—  is  less  expensive  than  Fibre 
Channel,  and  IBM  still  has  bet¬ 
ter  service  than  its  competitors,” 
he  said. 

The  IBM  Cross  Platform  Ex¬ 
tension  will  be  in  full  produc¬ 
tion  by  midyear,  company  offi¬ 
cials  said.  Pricing  is  not  yet 
available.  □ 


Digital  OpenVMS  users  await  fate 
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things  that  have  been  said  about 
[its  future]”,  Cuttler  said.  "We 
don’t  know  what  their  true 
plans  are.” 

The  jury  is  still  out  on 
whether  Compaq  will  exploit 
OpenVMS  at  the  highest  end  of 
its  server  lines  or  preside  over 
its  demise,  said  Robert  Desau- 
tels,  president  of  the  Harvard 
Research  Group,  a  Harvard, 
Mass.-based  consultancy. 

Although  some  insist  that 
Compaq  will  continue  to  en¬ 
hance  the  environment,  others 
question  whether  it  is  in  Com¬ 
paq’s  best  long-term  interest  to 
support  such  an  aging  legacy 
environment,  he  said. 

The  20-year-old  OpenVMS  — 
originally  called  VMS  for  the 
Virtual  Memory  System  that 
worked  with  VAX  computers  — 
is  one  of  Digital's  oldest  operat¬ 
ing  environments.  Its  installed 
base,  estimated  at  more  than 
420,000  systems,  is  one  of  Dig¬ 
ital’s  largest  and  most  loyal  user 
bases,  historically  dominating 
the  Digital  Equipment  Comput¬ 
er  Users  Society. 

Despite  what  many  users 
claim  is  its  superior  technology 
in  areas  such  as  reliability  and 


scalability,  OpenVMS  has  been 
steadily  losing  ground  to  Unix 
and  Windows  NT  during  the 
past  few  years. 

For  example,  a  survey  of  210 
VMS  users,  conducted  by  the 
Harvard  Group  before  the  Com¬ 
paq  takeover,  showed  that  20% 
planned  to  migrate  from  VMS 
in  the  next  five  years. 


"I  feel  very  bullish 
about  OpenVMS" 
under  Compaq. 

-Rob  Young, 

BDP  International 


Reasons  for  migrating,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Harvard  Group 
survey,  include  the  declining 
numbers  of  new  applications 
being  written  for  OpenVMS, 
difficulty  in  attracting  and  re¬ 
taining  staff  to  support  Open- 
VMS-based  systems  and 
hardware  overhauls  caused  by 
the  year  2000  problem. 

Analysts  and  users  have 


blamed  Digital  for  contributing 
to  the  migration  trend  by  failing 
to  market  OpenVMS  effectively 
and  for  its  strategic  focus  on 
Windows  NT.  In  fact,  Digital 
has  vigorously  promoted  an 
“affinity”  program  to  help 
OpenVMS  users  integrate  their 
systems  with  Windows  NT. 

SHAKY  GROUND 

But  Compaq’s  presence  could 
change  a  lot  of  users’  ideas 
about  migrating  off  OpenVMS, 
said  Rob  Young,  VMS  cluster 
manager  at  BDP  International, 
a  freight  management  company 
in  Philadelphia. 

“I  feel  very  bullish  about 
OpenVMS”  under  Compaq, 
Young  said.  “If  Compaq  is  go¬ 
ing  to  compete  with  IBM  or 
[Hewlett-Packard  Co.],  they  are 
going  to  need  an  operating  sys¬ 
tem”  other  than  NT. 

Howard  Elias,  an  executive 
vice  president  at  Digital,  said 
the  company  will  continue  to 
invest  in  OpenVMS.  “If  you 
were  Compaq,  would  your  first 
move  be  to  abandon  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  this  customer  base”  by 
walking  away  from  OpenVMS? 
Elias  asked.  □ 


several  products. 

Schaumberg,  Ill.-based  Mo¬ 
torola  makes  modems  and 
semiconductors,  but  it  is  the 
company’s  cellular  phones, 
pagers  and  smart  cards  that 
present  opportunities  for  creat¬ 
ing  handheld  information  appli¬ 
ances  using  Java,  industry 
observers  said. 

Karen  Boucher,  an  analyst  at 
The  Standish  Group  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  in  Dennis,  Mass., 
said  Motorola  could  combine 
several  devices  to  benefit  mobile 
users. 

ONE  IS  MORE 

“With  so  many  more  people 
working  on  the  road  and  spend¬ 
ing  so  much  time  away  from 
the  office,  they  need  easy  access 
to  as  much  information  as  pos¬ 
sible.  And  instead  of  carrying 
around  six  different  devices, 
they  can  have  one  device  and  a 
whole  lot  more  information,” 
Boucher  said. 

Motorola  announced  Jan.  26 
that  it  had  licensed  the  Java  pro¬ 
gramming  language.  Embedded 
Java,  Personal  Java  and  the  Java 
chip  from  Sim. 

JAVA  LITE 

Embedded  Java  and  Personal 
Java  are  lighter,  less  memory¬ 
intensive  versions  of  Java, 
which  runs  in  network  comput¬ 
er  clients. 

They  were  made  to  run  small 
devices  such  as  pagers  and 
smart  phones. 

The  Java  chip  was  made  for 
smart  cards.  Those  are  proces¬ 
sors  that  are  embedded  in  cred¬ 


it  cards,  debit  cards,  electronic 
purses  and  digital  identification. 

Joan  DeLuca,  vice  president 
and  chief  software  strategist  at 
Motorola’s  semiconductor  prod¬ 
uct  segment,  said  traveling  busi¬ 
nesspeople  often  have  a  cell 
phone,  laptop,  pager  and  digital 
mapping  system  with  them  in 
their  car. 

It  would  be  easier  for  the  dri¬ 
ver  to  have  one  device  that  in¬ 
corporated  paging,  voice  and 
text  communication,  mapping 
and  electronic  mail,  she  said. 


"Java  would  fit  into 
Motorola's  plans  for 
Internet  access  on 
their  smart  phones 
or  pagers.  Leave  it  to 
your  imagination 
what  they  could  do." 
-  Diana  Hwang,  IDC 


Motorola  using  Java  “could  be 
big,”  said  Diana  Hwang,  a  se¬ 
nior  analyst  at  International 
Data  Corp.  (IDC)  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

“Java  would  fit  into  Motoro¬ 
la’s  plans  for  Internet  access  on 
their  smart  phones  or  pagers. 
Leave  it  to  your  imagination 
what  they  could  do,”  Hwang 
said.  □ 


Server  seeks  new  level 


Inc.,  a  consultancy  in  Nashua, 
N.H. 

The  Data  General  servers 
use  a  technique  called  Non-Uni¬ 
form  Memory  Access  (NUMA) 
that  allows  users  to  link  many 
more  processors  in  a  single 
box  and  at  considerably  less  cost 
than  traditional  architectures 
such  as  symmetrical 
multiprocessing. 

WHAT  COUNTS 

It  is  NUMA’s  scalability  that  led 
F.  M.  Webb  Co.,  a  Burlington, 
Mass.-based  distributor  of  heat¬ 
ing  equipment  to  consolidate 
several  applications  on  a  four- 
processor  DG  NUMA  server 
last  year. 

Webb  recently  acquired  an¬ 


other  company,  so  the  number 
of  users  supported  on  the 
NUMA  server  will  soon  in¬ 
crease  by  nearly  20%  from  the 
current  650  or  so,  said  Larry 
Mohr,  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  Webb. 

“In  terms  of  upgradability,  I 
have  a  very  easy  task.  All  I  need 
to  do  is  stick  in  another  four- 
processor  block  to  get  the  per¬ 
formance  I  need,”  he  said. 

Code-named  Audobon-2, 
DG’s  server  will  be  based  on  In¬ 
tel’s  Decshutes  chip.  Single  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  up  to  64G  bytes  of  memory, 
up  to  400T  bytes  of  Fibre 
Channel  storage  and  up  to  144 
I/O  slots.  Pricing  wasn’t  dis¬ 
closed.  □ 


Intranets  Series 

In  1997,  web  application  tools 
matured;  middleware  and  Java 
applications  emerged.  And  so 
business  apps  came  to  the  intranet. 
1998  will  only  see  more  as  compa¬ 
nies  build  on  their  own  experience. 
Read  about  this  and  more  in  the 
February  23  Intranets. 

Be  sure  to  find  us  online  for  our 
RealAudio  case  study,  too. 

Additional  copies  may  be  obtained 
through  Michelle  Oik,  Reprint 
Services,  at  (800)  217-7874. 

www.computerworld.com/intranets 
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Throughout  your  organization 
people  are  making  decisions.  You  need  to 
make  sure  they  have  all  the  information 
they  need  to  make  smart  ones. 

And  that’s  where  SQRIBE  Technologies 
comes  in.  SQRIBE  is  redefining  enterprise 
reporting  and  information  delivery  with 
SQR  and  a  family  of  100%  Pure  Java,  thin' 
client,  scalable  software  solutions. 

Our  powerful  solutions  enable  mass 
deployment  of  information,  reports  and 
analysis  capabilities  to  users  throughout 
your  enterprise.  Whether  across  the  office  or 
around  the  world,  all  your  decision-makers 
have  browser  access  to  secure  information 
from  all  sources. 

Over  7,500  organizations  including 
Chevron,  AT&T,  Merrill  Lynch,  American 
Airlines,  Citibank  and  Gap  Inc.  depend  on 
SQRIBE  products  for  their  enterprise 
information.  Perhaps  you  should  too. 

To  learn  more  about  SQRIBE,  its  prod¬ 
ucts  and  solutions,  call  1-800-505-4399. 

Or  visit  www.sqribe.com. 


Download  a  trial  version  of  PowerSQRI BE,” 
our  powerful  new  online  information  access 
and  analysis  software. 


SQRIBE 

TECHNOLOGIES 

ReportMart.  SQRIBE  and  PowerSQRIBE  are  trademarks  of  SQRIBE  Technologies.  Inc. 

All  other  trademarks  or  tradenames  herein  are  the  property  ol  their  respective  holders. 
©1998  SQRIBE  Technologies.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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ADVANCED  LOGIC  RESEARCH,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  Revolution  2X  server  with 
333-MHz  Pentium  II  processors. 

According  to  the  Irvine,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany,  the  server  was  designed  for  work¬ 
group,  departmental  LAN  and  intranet 
applications. 

It  incorporates  two  333-MHz  proces¬ 
sors  into  a  symmetrical  multiprocessing 
configuration. 

The  server  also  has  32M  bytes  of 
memory,  512K  bytes  of  cache,  Fast/Wide 
UltraSCSI  and  PCI  Graphics  controllers, 
a  10M/100M  bit/sec.  Peripheral  Compo¬ 
nent  Interconnect  Ethernet  adapter  card 
and  six  expansion  slots. 

It  costs  $2,695. 

Advanced  Logic  Research 
(7M)  581-6770 
www.alr.com 

AXIS  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  Axis  700  Network  Scan 
Server,  a  network  peripheral  that  can 
provide  network  access  to  scanners. 

According  to  the  Woburn,  Mass.,  com¬ 
pany,  the  TCP/IP-based  peripheral  pro¬ 
vides  network  access  to  existing  scanners 
without  requiring  a  dedicated  PC  or  net¬ 
work  file  server.  It  has  its  own  operating 
system,  World  Wide  Web  management 
software  and  a  RISC-based  processor. 
With  the  device,  users  can  send  scanned 
images  via  electronic  mail,  store  scanned 
images  on  shared  network  disks  or  send 
images  to  a  network  client  via  a  Web 
browser. 

It  costs  $1,495. 

Axis  Communications 
(781)  938-1188 
www.axis.com 

INTERGRAPH  CORP.  has  announced  the 
InterServe  80,  a  Windows  NT-based 
workgroup  server  with  a  modular  design. 

According  to  the  Huntsville,  Ala., 
company,  the  server  offers  single  or  dou¬ 
ble  266-MHz  Pentium  II  processors 
from  Intel  Corp.  It  provides  eight  expan¬ 
sion  slots  and  four  SCSI  drive  bays  for 
up  to  36G  bytes  of  storage. 

With  an  expansion  base,  the  server 
can  support  13  slots  (including  11  Pe¬ 
ripheral  Component  Interconnect  slots) 
and  72G  bytes  of  disk  storage.  A  24- 
speed  CD-ROM  drive  and  management 
software  are  also  included. 

Pricing  starts  at  $4,700  for  a  base  con¬ 
figuration. 

Intergraph 

(205)  730-2000 

www.intergraph.com 

SEANIX  TECHNOLOGY  has  announced  the 
Seanote  166,  a  notebook  computer  with 
souped-up  multimedia  features. 

According  to  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
company,  the  notebook  ships  with  a  166- 
MHz  Pentium  processor  with  MMX 
technology  from  Intel  Corp.,  16M  bytes 
of  RAM,  a  3G-byte  hard  drive  and  a  20- 
speed  CD-ROM  drive.  It  has  a  13.3-in. 
screen,  16-bit  audio  with  integrated 
stereo  speakers  and  two  Peripheral  Com¬ 
ponent  Interconnect  card  slots.  Memory 
can  be  upgraded  to  80M  bytes.  Storage 


can  be  upgraded  to  4G  bytes. 

Pricing  starts  at  $2,999. 

Seanix  Technology 

(712)255-3733 

www.seanix.com 

SONNET  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  Crescendo  line  of  Power¬ 
PC  750  (G3)  and  PowerPC  604E  accel¬ 


erator  cards. 

According  the  Irvine,  Calif.,  company, 
the  processor  upgrade  cards  for  the  first 
generation  of  Power  Macintosh  comput¬ 
ers  from  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  configure 
themselves  to  run  at  the  maximum  pos¬ 
sible  speed. 

Crescendo  G3  upgrade  cards  for  Mac¬ 
intosh  6100,  7100,  8100  and  Performa 


6 1  ix  systems  can  boost  performance  up 
to  eight  times.  Crescendo  604E  upgrade 
cards  can  improve  system  performance 
up  to  four  times. 

G3  pricing  starts  at  $699.  The  604E 
costs  $499. 

Sonnet  Technologies 
(714)  261-2800 
www.sonnettech.com 
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cust omn'  retention ? 
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Our  major  markets? 


Is  our  new 
advertising  working 


Is  credit  card  fraud 
on  the  increase? 
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Discover  the 
Diamonds  in  Your 
Data  Warehouse 


Introducing  the  first-ever,  fully  integrated  data  mining  solution... one  that  maximizes  your  return 
on  investment  in  data  warehousing  and  data  marts— as  decision  makers  exploit  your  customer  data 
for  competitive  advantage. 

SAS  Institute,  for  20  years  the  leader  in  data  discovery,  provides  the  most  complete  and  reliable 
data  mining  solution  for  modeling,  measuring,  and  enhancing  the  profitability  of  your  business.  This 
Web-enabled,  point-and-click  approach  lets  you  employ  OLAP,  neural  networks,  churn  analysis,  and 
other  analytical  and  visualization  techniques  to  improve  customer  retention,  target  key  prospects,  profile 
market  segments,  detect  fraud,  analyze  customer  response,  and  much  more. 


Begin  Your  Discovery  with  our 
Free  Web-Integrated  CD  ROM 

Digging  for  Diamonds:  The  SAS®  Solution  for  Data  Mining 
lets  you  explore  data  mining  from  both  a  business  and  an  IT 
perspective.  And  it’s  linked  directly  with  our  World  Wide  Web 
site,  so  you  can  continue  to  make  new  discoveries  and  gain 
fresh  insights. 

To  request  your  copy,  visit  SAS  Institute  at 
www.sas.com/datamining/  or  give  us  a  call. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 
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E-mail:  cw@s  is.com  www.sas.com/datamining/  919.677.8200  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1997  by  SAS  Institute  Inc 


1)112  and  eNelwork  software 
give  sportscasters  instant  access 
to  background  information  about 
athletes  for  their  commentaries. 


OS/2 '  Warp,  DB2  and  CIC.S ® 
help  coordinate  extent  planning 
and  accreditation  for  the  entire 
Olympic  family. 


e-business 


We  connected  over  60,000  people  in  83  countries,  doing  over  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  business.  And  we  did  it  with  your  software. 

The  Olympic  Winter  Games  are  more  than  a  sporting  event.  They  are  a  business  comprised  of  vendors,  suppliers  and  about  60,000  athletes, 
family  members  and  support  staff.  So  to  help  keep  the  Winter  Games  running  smoothly,  IBM  turned  to  the  same  software  that  you’re  now 
using:  OS/2  Warp.  Together  with  its  related  software,  OS/2  Warp  helped  transform  the  Games  into  a  Web-enabled,  scalable  global  enterprise. 
Helping  people  and  vital  information  get  where  they  need  to  go  faster  and  more  securely.  And  while  your  company  may  not  be  of  such  grand 
proportions,  its  easy  to  see  how  the  solutions  that  OS/2  Warp  and  its  related  software  brought  to  the  Olympic  Winter  Games  can  easily  give 
your  business  the  competitive  edge  in  the  e-business  arena. 


See  how  your  business  can  get  a  competitive  edge.  Register  today  at  www.software.ibm.com/compete98a 
for  free  trial  code,  demos  or  more  information  about  the  software  of  your  choice. 


Worldwide  Partner 


‘  1998  IBM  Corporation  IBM.  DB2.  ClCS  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarte  and  the  e-dusmess  logo  is  a  trademark  ot  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Ali  rights  reserved. 
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Chris  Higgins  used 
his  Army  know-how 
to  transform  project 

■  " ’f?  .  ;-K  .  ;y  $  v:  -V.-vP 

management  into  a 
cultural  force 
Bank  of  America 


ake  a  decision!  Make  a  decision!  People 
are  dying  all  around  you!” 

U.S.  Army  Lt.  Chris  Higgins  had  led 
his  squad  into  an  ambush  and  had  frozen.  “There’s 


id  Yourdon  says  IS 
:onfidence  about  being 
eady  for  the  year  2000 
s  firmly  rooted  -  in 
luicksand. 

’age  68 


machine-gun  fire,  grenade  smoke.  The  drill  instructor  is  in 
my  face  yelling,”  he  recalls.  “I  had  walked  my  squad  into  a 

killing  zone,  and  they  were  all  dead.”  spit  and  polish,  page  66  By  Kathleen  Melymuka 


MANAGING  , 


Computerworld  February  16,  1998  (www.computerworld.com) 
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Luckily,  the  killing  zone 
wasn’t  real;  it  was  part  of  an  exer¬ 
cise  during  Army  maneuvers  in 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  But  it  drilled  in¬ 
to  Higgins’  head  that  failure  to 
make  a  decision  can  result  in 
death.  Living  that  reality  for  four 
years  as  an  Army  officer  put  cor¬ 
porate  decisions  in  perspective,  he 
says.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  every¬ 
thing  Higgins  needed  to  know 
about  business,  he  learned  in  the 
Army. 


“Value-added  structure,  process  and 
methodology  equals  speed  and  quality. 


Higgins’  current  field  of  opera¬ 
tions  is  Bank  of  America  Corp., 
most  recently  as  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  project  management, 
where  he  brought  a  can-do  struc¬ 
ture  and  discipline  to  the  make-do 
world  of  information  systems 
project  management  and  trans¬ 
formed  an  informal  process  at  the 
bank  into  a  cultural  force. 

“The  products  and  culture  he 
built  will  survive  him,”  says  Liam 
McGee,  group  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  national  customer  sup¬ 
port  services  at  the  San  Francisco- 
based  bank.  “He  changed  it 
irreversibly.  That’s  probably  the  ul¬ 
timate  compliment  you  can  give  a 
manager.” 

MAKING  CHANGES 

Higgins  came  to  Bank  of  America 
from  the  former  Boston-based 
Shawmut  Bank  in  1993  as  senior 
vice  president  for  project  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  payment  services 
(check  processing)  business.  He 
found  a  situation  typical  of  many 
corporations  today. 

“The  way  you  got  into  project 
management  was  they  took  the 
operating  people  who  weren’t  go¬ 
ing  to  fast-track  and  said,  ‘You’re 
not  going  to  be  a  senior  line  man¬ 
ager,  so  why  don’t  you  go  work  in 
project  management?’  ”  he  recalls. 
“You  end  up  with  a  bunch  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  can’t  lead,  and  then  the 
company  wonders  why  multimil- 
lion-dollar  proj¬ 


©  COMPUTERWORLD 

This  week  on  our  Web  site, 
Chris  Higgins  shares  his 
views  on  project  manage¬ 
ment  and  leadership  in  an 
audio  interview  with  Rick 
Saia,  associate  editor  of 
Managing.  Visit 
our  Web  site  at: 
wi vw.computerworld.com. 


ects  fail.” 

Higgins  mo¬ 
bilized  a  five¬ 
pronged  assault 
on  mediocrity, 
stressing  disci¬ 
pline,  structure, 
tools,  training 


and  leadership.  At  first,  he  says, 
he  felt  tremendous  resistance 
from  his  team  of  25  project  man¬ 
agers,  but  as  they  became  more 
effective  at  their  jobs,  they  realized 
his  way  was  better. 

Higgins’  projects  came  in  on 
time  and  at  or  under  budget.  In 
fact,  he  reduced  project  cycle 
times  15%  to  25%  and  cut  person¬ 
nel  expenses  by  10%  per  year 
while  taking  on  bigger  and  more 
complex  projects. 

In  one  time-to-market  initiative, 

Higgins  was  challenged  to  cut  the 
development  cycle  further.  To  do 
it,  he  brought  new  discipline  to 
the  chore  of  defining  project  re¬ 
quirements, 
teaching  busi¬ 
nesspeople  to 
translate  busi¬ 
ness  processes 
into  logical  processes.  That  made 
for  clearer,  faster  definition  of  re¬ 
quirements.  He  also  introduced 
“risk-based  testing,”  which  appor¬ 
tions  component  testing  time 
based  on  the  customer  service  im¬ 
pact  should  a  component  fail.  Us¬ 
ing  those  methods,  Higgins  cut 
development  time  in  half. 

Higgins’  innovations  drew  a  lot 
of  attention.  “Chris’  project  man¬ 
agement  process  was  unique,  and 
it  began  to  create  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  his  people  and  the  other  so- 
called  project  managers  in  the  rest 
of  the  company,”  McGee  says. 

“Other  people  watched  his  unit  in 
action  and  wanted  the  same 
skills.” 

To  that  end,  Higgins  was  pro¬ 
moted  early  last  year  to  senior  vice 
president  of  project  management 
for  national  customer  support  ser¬ 
vices  and  given  a  team  of  140 
project  managers  and  a  $100  mil¬ 
lion  development  budget  to  sup¬ 
port  five  national  business  lines. 

His  work  also  caught  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Vice  Chairman  and  Chief 
Information  Officer  Marty  Stein, 
who  asked  him  to  develop  a  com¬ 
panywide  IS  project  manager 
training  program.  “Chris’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  communicating,  train¬ 
ing  and  planning  really  shows  up 

“Never  change  the  plan 
unless  it's  absolutely 
necessary." 

in  the  end  product,”  Stein  says. 

In  his  new  role,  Higgins  found 
that  most  of  the  130  theoretically 
active  projects  among  the  busi¬ 
nesses  he  was  supporting  were 
floundering.  His  team,  though  tal- 
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ented,  lacked  the  focus,  skills  and 
tools  to  get  things  done.  “Every¬ 
body  was  trying  to  do  everything,” 
he  recalls. 

Higgins  devised  an  exercise  to 
teach  structure  and  discipline.  He 
asked  his  management  team, 
which  was  structured  around  the 
business,  to  write  the  names  of 
each  of  their  projects  on  index 
cards.  Then  they  all  had  to  lay  out 
the  cards  to  show  which  order  the 
projects  should  come  in  and  how 
they  related  to  one  another  from  a 
business  perspective.  It  became 
clear  that  there  were  duplicate 
projects  and  projects  whose  core 
functions  could  be  shared.  As  a 
result,  20%  of  the  projects  were 
eliminated. 

DISCIPLINE 

When  you  sign  on  with  Higgins, 
forget  about  shortcuts.  He  learned 
in  the  Army  that  taking  time  on 
the  front  end  of  a  project  can  save 
time  on  the  back  end. 

As  a  quartermaster,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  when  his  people  had  to  pack 
tents,  he  devised  a  contest  to  find 
the  best  way  to  fold  a  tent  and 
the  precise  spots  to  place 
the  pegs  and  equipment 
for  the  quickest  possible 
assembly. 

That  approach  carried 
over  when  Higgins  led  an 
interstate  banking  initia¬ 
tive  that  required  him  to 
integrate  incompatible 
check-processing,  check¬ 
ing  and  savings  account  platforms 
in  various  states.  By  law,  the  bank 
had  only  a  year  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Though  the  team  was  push¬ 
ing  to  get  to  the  coding  phase 
quickly,  Higgins  held  it  back.  He 
made  team  members  analyze, 
plan  and  document  requirements 
for  the  system  in  such  detail 
that  it  took  six  months  to  com¬ 
plete  that  phase.  “That  was  very 
difficult  because  when  you  have 
only  12  months,  it’s  human  na¬ 
ture  to  say,  ‘We’ve  got  to  get  go¬ 
ing!’  ”  he  says. 

But  the  discipline  up  front  en¬ 
abled  developers  to  do  all  the  cod¬ 
ing  in  only  three  months, 
and  the  project  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  time. 

The  message  took  hold. 
“He  made  us  live  and 
breathe  the  discipline  he 
enforced  and  instilled  in 
us,”  says  Sandy  Kokesh,  senior 
vice  president  of  project  manage¬ 
ment  for  electronic  banking.  “I’ve 
been  at  Bank  of  America  for  20 
years,  and  I  had  never  experienced 
the  discipline  that  he  instilled 
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across  the  corporation.” 

Higgins  also  conducts  himself 
in  a  disciplined  manner,  says  Nan¬ 
cy  Cloyd,  executive  vice  president 
for  national  risk  management  and 
a  former  business  customer  of 
Higgins.  For  example,  she  says, 
he  always  keeps  his  desk  empty  of 
everything  except  the  current  task. 
He  says  that’s  because  he  believes 
that  if  his  people  walk  by  and  his 
desk  is  covered,  they’ll  perceive 
that  he’s  too  busy  and  won’t  both¬ 
er  him.  “That  gives  you  a  good  in¬ 


Tools  put  project  managers  in 
a  position  where  they  can 
manage  a  project  instead  of 
just  coordinating  it/ 
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sight  into  Chris’s  own  internal 
discipline,”  Cloyd  says. 

STRUCTURE 

Higgins’  projects  are  built  around 
a  concept  he  calls  building-block 
automation,  an  approach  he  devel¬ 
oped  as  executive  officer  for  the 
Army’s  Ranger  Support  element. 
His  job  was  to  deploy  a  complex 
support  system,  including  people, 
material,  supplies  and  a  staging 
camp,  for  the  elite  650-soldier 
Ranger  Battalion.  The  tricky  part 
was  that  the  battalion  could  be 
called  to  action  at  any  time  in 
desert,  arctic,  mountain  or  jungle 
conditions,  and  its  supply  needs 
would  vary  accordingly.  The  previ¬ 
ous  executive  officer  had  failed  to 
deploy  successfully  in  72  hours. 
Higgins  did  it  in  12. 

The  key  was  to  determine  the 
core  needs  for  any  mission.  He 
prepacked  those  supplies  into 
transportable  modules,  did  the 
same  with  supplies  for  each  of  the 
four  variables,  loaded  it  all  into 
trucks  in  his  warehouse  and  de¬ 
ployed  so  quickly  that  the  evalua- 
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tors  were  convinced  he  had  cheat¬ 
ed  and  tested  his  group  again. 
Ultimately,  Higgins’  process  was 
adopted  as  an  Army  standard. 

At  Bank  of  America,  when  his 
project  managers  look  at  business 
requirements,  they  try  to  discern 
the  core  function.  That  becomes 
phase  one  —  the  foundation  on 
which  to  build  modular  enhance¬ 
ments  or  follow-on  projects  over 
time.  “  ‘Keep  it  simple’  is  some¬ 
thing  I  learned  in  the  military,”  he 
says.  “The  simpler  it  is,  the  faster 
I  can  build  it,  the  better  I  can  train 
to  it,  and  the  higher  my  quality  is 
going  to  be.” 

An  added  benefit  is  that  very  of¬ 
ten  the  core  project  performs  bet¬ 
ter  than  anticipated,  and  the  bells 
and  whistles  aren’t  needed. 

That  approach  saved  a  doomed 
project  to  automate  retail  bank 
cash  drawer  balancing.  Having 
gone  through  requirements  defin¬ 
ition  and  solution  plan,  the  project 
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Discipline  could  be 
described  as  effort." 

team  determined  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  payoff  couldn’t  justify  the 
high  cost  of  the  solution,  and  the 
project  was  about  to  be  scrapped. 

But  Higgins  took  another  look 
at  the  requirements  and  noticed 
that  a  few  “non-negotiables”  had 
driven  the  complexity  way  up.  He 
worked  with  the  businesspeople  to 
peel  off  what  wasn’t  truly  core  in 
the  project’s  function  and  ended 
up  creating  a  new  solution  that 
delivered  80%  of  the  original 
function  for  20%  of  the  cost. 

TOOLS  AND  TRAINING 

The  heart  of  Higgins’  methodolo¬ 
gy  is  tools  and  train¬ 
ing.  His  core  curricu¬ 
lum  for  Bank  of 
America’s  IS  projects 
includes  communica¬ 
tion;  effective  meet¬ 
ing  management; 
meeting  minutes; 
how  to  identify,  track 
and  resolve  issues 
and  use  an  issue¬ 
tracking  system;  how 
to  break  project  tasks 
into  a  logical  to-do  list 
and  use  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Project  to  doc¬ 
ument  it;  and  how  to 
track  the  financials  of 
a  project  and  use  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Excel-based 
templates  and  spread¬ 
sheets  as  a  report 
card. 


Higgins’  people  trained  250 
project  managers  in  the  core  cur¬ 
riculum  last  summer  and  more 
during  a  two  day  in-house  nation¬ 
al  project  management  expo  that 
he  sponsored  in  December.  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  advanced  curricula 
will  be  available  later  this  year. 

“When  it  comes  to  training,  he 
walks  the  talk,”  says  Virginia  Al¬ 
lan,  vice  president  and  manager  of 
corporate  facilitation  services  and 
formerly  a  project  manager  and 
trainer  under  Higgins.  “It  was 
very  unstructured  [before  he 
came],  Chris  took  me  from  being 
fairly  efficient  to  very  effective  by 
giving  me  the  right  tools,  struc¬ 
ture  and  training.” 

Higgins’  passion  for  training 
may  date  from  the  worst  embar¬ 
rassment  of  his  Army  years.  He 
calls  it  “the  event  that  had  the 
most  impact  and  still  does.” 

As  a  raw,  “butterbar"  second 
lieutenant,  Higgins  was  assigned 
to  lead  a  training  convoy  through 
wooded  terrain  to  a  camp  site. 
He  mistook  a  tank  trail  for  a 
road  and  ended  up  leading  his 
men  deep  into  nowhere.  “We’re 
talking  18-wheelers,  long  flat- 
beds,  jeeps,  trucks, 
supplies,”  he  recalls. 

“I’m  in  the  lead  vehi¬ 
cle,  and  the  only  reason 
we  stopped  is  the  trees 
were  in  the  way.” 

Higgins'  seasoned 
platoon  sergeant  took 
over  and  spent  the  bet¬ 
ter  part  of  an  hour  get¬ 
ting  the  convoy  turned 
around  and  headed  in 
the  right  direction. 

Then  he  called  Higgins 
to  the  last  vehicle, 
which  was  now  the 
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lead,  forcing  him  to  walk  in 
shame  past  50  vehicles  and  all  his 
soldiers. 

Needless  to  say,  Higgins  subse¬ 
quently  got  the  training  he  need¬ 
ed,  and  that’s 
the  point,  he 
says.  The 
Army  provides 
training  and 

retraining  at  every  juncture  in  a 
soldier’s  career,  he  says.  “That’s 
something  that’s  missing  in  cor¬ 
porate  America.  Within  my  busi¬ 
ness,  I’m  trying  hard  to  fix  this. 
By  giving  people  the  tools  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  training,  it  really  puts 
them  in  a  very  powerful  position.” 

DEPLOYING  THE  TROOPS 

A  crucial  achievement  has  been 
Higgins’  ability  to  turn  line  man¬ 
agers  into  project  owners  by  re¬ 
quiring  line  involvement  in  proj¬ 
ects.  “We  create  a  void  that  has  to 
be  filled  by  the  line,”  he  explains, 
“and  that  creates  the  ownership 
lock  that’s  part  of  our  success.” 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of 
that  success  is  McGee’s  decision 
late  last  year  to  decentralize  proj¬ 
ect  management  and  put  the  proj- 


Follow  the  80/20  rule  - 
always. 
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ect  managers  into  the  business 
units.  As  owner  of  the  bank’s  pro¬ 
prietary  Project  Management 
Process,  Higgins  will  be  watch¬ 
dogging  the  integrity  of  the  disci¬ 
plines  he 
put  in 
place.  He 
says  he 
hopes 

the  new  arrangement  will  encour¬ 
age  line  managers  to  view  project 
management  as  a  normal  rotation 
in  the  business  ranks. 

Higgins’  career  trajectory  attests 
to  the  rising  status  of  project  man¬ 
agement  at  the  bank.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  he  was  promoted  to  national 
manager  for  currency  services,  a 
line  job  where  he’ll  lead  a  team  of 
2,300  people  responsible  for  all 
the  cash  at  Bank  of  America. 

“I  think,”  Higgins  says,  “that  is 
a  testimony  to  the  bank’s  senior 
management’s  understanding  that 
the  skills  that  make  you  success¬ 
ful  in  project  management  are  al¬ 
so  the  skills  that  will  make  you 
successful  in  business.”  □ 

Melymuka  is  Computerworld’s  se¬ 
nior  editor /management. 


Hiqqins  on  project  leadership 


ecause  project 
managers  don’t 
have  direct  au¬ 
thority  over  resources, 
they  have  to  rely  on  per¬ 


sonality,  charisma  and  influ¬ 
ence  —  so  they  have  to 
be  leaders,  Chris  Higgins 
says. 

Higgins  models  leader¬ 
ship  at  Bank  of  America,  ac- 


hold  me  to  it,’  ”  Trade 
says.  “It  was  a  gutsy  call, 
and  it  caught  on  around 
the  division.  Mine  is  sit¬ 
ting  right  behind  me.” 

“Chris  holds  himself 


cording  to  Dave  Trade,  exec-  to  a  higher  standard  than 
utive  vice  president  for  he  holds  other  people,” 
customer  support  services  says  Liam  McGee,  group 
and  a  former  business  cus-  executive  vice  president 


tomer. 

Trade  recalls  that  when 
Higgins  created  his  list  of 
attributes  of  a  high-perfor¬ 
mance  team  (pictured),  he 
circulated  it  to  staff  and 
business  partners.  “It  was  a 
way  of  publicly  saying,  This 
is  the  way  I’ll  behave,  and 


for  national  customer 
support  services.  “He’s 
about  as  driven  and  dedi¬ 
cated  a  person  as  I’ve 
ever  encountered  in  busi¬ 
ness.  He’s  honest,  intel¬ 
lectually  and  emotionally. 
He  does  the  right  thing.’ 

—  Kathleen  Melymuka 
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think  your  year  2000  project  is 
nder  control?  Stop  kidding  yourself. 


ED  YOURDON 


WHERE'S 
THE  BASIS 
FOR 

YEAR  2000 
OPTIMISM? 


If  you’re  a  CIO,  chances  are  you’re 
telling  your  CEO  and  the  board  that 
year  2000  is  “under  control.”  And 
your  CEO  is  telling  the  PR  department 
that  the  official  line  is  “We’re  on  top  of 
the  situation,  and  we’re  highly  confi¬ 
dent  that  well  be  ready  for  the  new 
millennium.” 

But  unless  your  IT  organization  is 
one  of  the  few  with  a  strong  software 
development  track  record,  you  have  no 
basis  for  such  optimism.  It  would  be 
better  for  everyone  if  you  stopped  fool¬ 
ing  yourself. 

CHECK  THE  TRACK  RECORD 

You  don’t  agree?  Well,  here’s  a  simple 
test:  What  percentage  of  all  the  large, 
complex  IT  projects  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion,  during  the  past  five  to  10  years, 
has  been  delivered  on  time  with  the  re¬ 
quired  functionality  and  with  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  level  of  quality  (especially  in 
terms  of  defects)? 

If  you  can’t  answer  that  question,  or 
if  you  refuse  to  answer  that  question, 
why  should  your  CEO  believe  your  op¬ 
timistic  assessment  of  finishing  your 
year  2000  project  on  time?  If  your  IT 
department’s  track  record  for  the  past 
five  to  10  years  has  been  that  15%  of  all 
large  projects  have  been  delivered  late 
(by  an  average  of  12  to  24  months), 
and  25%  have  been  canceled  before 
completion,  why  should  a  rational  CEO 
believe  that  your  track  record  this  time 
is  going  to  be  any  better?  Those  figures 
are  “generic”  industry  figures,  com¬ 
piled  from  tens  of  thousands  of  soft¬ 
ware  projects  over  the  past  30  years  by 
software  metrics  gurus  such  as  Capers 
Jones,  Howard  Rubin  and  Larry  Put¬ 
nam.  If  your  IT  organization  has  no 
metrics  about  the  performance  of  its 
previous  software  projects,  there’s  no 
reason  to  believe  that  its  performance 


on  a  year  2000  project  —  likely  to  be 
10  times  larger  than  any  previous  proj¬ 
ect  ever  contemplated  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  —  is  going  to  be  any  better  than 
the  industry  average. 

Here’s  another  way  to  look  at  it:  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Software  Engineering 
Institute  in  Pittsburgh,  approximately 
75%  of  U.S.  IT  organizations  are  at 
Level  1  on  the  five-point  Capability  Ma¬ 
turity  Model  scale,  which  measures  the 
“maturity”  of  an  IT  organization’s  soft¬ 
ware  development  process  [CW,  Dec. 
15,  1997]. 

That  doesn’t  mean  the  organization 
is  populated  by  primitive  savages  or  in¬ 
competent  programmers,  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  organization  lacks  a  for¬ 
mal,  disciplined,  predictable  software 
process.  In  terms  of  predicting  the 
schedule  and  budget,  each  project  is  a 
“crap  shoot”  —  maybe  it  will  be  fin¬ 
ished  early,  maybe  it  will  be  late, 
maybe  it  will  disappear  into  a  black 
hole. 

Only  25%  of  IT  organizations  have 
gotten  beyond  that:  15%  of  U.S.  orga¬ 
nizations  are  at  Level  2,  with  a  “repeat- 
able”  (but  nevertheless  undocumented 
and  fragile)  software  process,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  10%  are  at  Level  3,  where 
we  could  justifiably  express  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  their  schedules. 

CIOs  don’t  like  to  acknowledge  this 
pessimistic  state  of  affairs.  Most  often, 
they’ll  change  the  subject  entirely  and 
tell  you  about  the  dazzling  year  2000 
tools  they’ve  just  acquired  for  their 
project  team.  Or  they’ll  say,  “This  time, 
it’s  different.”  Why?  Because  “this 
time,  we  know  it’s  important.”  Oh! 
Does  that  mean  that  none  of  the  proj¬ 
ects  carried  out  during  the  past  five  to 
10  years  were  important?  Even  if  they 
weren’t  important,  didn’t  we  organize 
and  manage  our  projects  as  if  they 


were?  Why,  then,  should  we  believe 
that  the  year  2000  projects  will  fare 
any  better? 

THE  'WHY'  LIST 

And  if  things  really  are  different  this 
time,  why  have  we  been  managing  our 
year  2000  projects  with  the  same  clas¬ 
sical  mistakes?  Why  did  we  procrasti¬ 
nate  so  long?  Why  have  we  decreed  ar¬ 
bitrary  end  dates,  such  as  Dec.  31, 
1998,  without  regard  to  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  projects  and  then  as¬ 
sumed  that  our  project  leaders  could 
carry  out  the  usual  “backward  wishful- 
thinking”  calculations  to  determine 
what  kind  of  desperate  combination  of 
time  and  people  will  possibly  provide  a 
successful  conclusion?  Why  have  we 
ignored  items  that  are  clearly  on  the 
critical  path,  such  as  year  2000  com¬ 
pliance  of  external  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  vendors,  on  the  optimistic  as¬ 
sumption  that  there  won’t  be  any 
problems? 

George  Santayana  told  us:  “Those 
who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it.”  Year  2000 
project  teams  ignore  that  maxim  at 
their  peril.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
CEO  or  CIO  should  expect  utter  defeat 
in  their  year  2000  efforts,  but  it  does 
mean  that  blissful  optimism  is  inap¬ 
propriate,  to  say  the  least. 

It  also  suggests,  quite  strongly,  that 
contingency  planning  is  of  paramount 
importance.  As  more  and  more  year 
2000  experts  are  beginning  to  say, 
“Hope  for  the  best,  but  prepare  for  the 
worst.”  □ 

Yourdon  heads  up  the  Y2K  Advisory  Ser¬ 
vice  at  the  Cutter  Consortium  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Mass.  His  most  recent  book  is  Time 
Bomb  2000.  He  can  be  reached  via  E- 
mail  at  ed@yourdon.com. 


What's  in  a  title?  Clout 


A  title  goes  a  long  way  if  you  head  an  informa¬ 
tion  systems  department  in  a  health  care  orga¬ 
nization. 

If  the  words  “chief  information  officer”  ap¬ 
pear  in  your 
title,  the 
odds  go  up 
that  you  at¬ 
tend  board 
meetings 
and  are  a 
member  of 
your  organi¬ 
zation’s 
board. 


So  says  a  recent  survey  of  512  health  care 
CIOs  by  the  College  of  Healthcare  Information 
Management  Executives  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
The  results  found  that  only  11%  of  IS  leaders 
without  the  CIO  title  were  part  of  the  executive 
cabinet  while  64%  of  CIOs  were.  That  percent¬ 
age  is  higher  if  the  CIO  also  bears  the  title  of 
vice  president. 

Directors  are  just  as  likely  as  CIOs  to  have 
developed  a  strategic  plan  in  the  past  three 
years.  Yet  CIOs  are  likely  to  oversee  much 
higher  capital  and  operating  budgets.  The  aver¬ 
age  operating  budget  overseen  by  a  director  is 
nearly  $1.9  million;  for  a  CIO,  it’s  at  least 
$5.48  million.  The  average  capital  budget  for  a 
director  is  $1.65  million;  for  a  CIO,  it’s  at  least 
$4.74  million. 


Health  and  politics 


Attendees  at  next  week’s  annual  conference 
the  Healthcare  Information  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems  Society  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
may  get  a  preview  of  the  presi 
dential  campaign  in  2000. 

Two  possible  candidates, 
former  New  Jersey  senator 
Bill  Bradley,  a  Democrat, 
and  ex-Labor  Secretary  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Dole,  a  Republican 
who  now  heads  the  American 
Red  Cross,  will  deliver 
two  of  the  five  main  addresses  to 
nearly  20,000  leaders  in  health 
care  IS. 
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Review  Center 


Assistive  technologies 


By  Laura  DiDio  and  Julia  King 


EVEtoPMENTS  such  as  Windows  95  and  the  emergence 
of  the  World  Wide  Web  in  the  past  three  years  have 
changed  the  way  most  American  workers  deal  with 
their  computers. 

Yet  for  7  million  American  workers  with  disabilities, 
such  breakthroughs  have  meant  much  more.  New  tech¬ 
nologies  have  often  meant  that  those  employees  could 
take  on  jobs  that  previously  were  beyond  their  reach  — 
although  some  technologies  also  raise  new  barriers  to 
the  disabled. 

Assistive  hardware  devices  and  software  packages  are 
leveling  the  playing  field  in  the  workplace.  They  let  dis¬ 
abled  workers  move  into  the  mainstream  workforce  — 
away  from  the  menial  jobs  into  which  many  disabled 
workers  traditionally  have  been  shoved  —  and  perform 
their  work  as  capably  as  those  without  afflictions.  And 
assistive  technologies  can  help  managers  address  the 


information  technology  skills  shortage  by  tapping  the 
potential  of  blind,  paralyzed  or  otherwise  disabled  pro¬ 
grammers. 

Rapid  technology  advancements,  increasing  Internet 
usage  and  the  ongoing  problems  associated  with  the 
graphical  user  interface  (GUI)  issue  (see  related  story, 
page  70)  have  galvanized  the  government  and  academ¬ 
ic  and  private  sectors  to  push  for  new  “universal  inclu¬ 
sion”  products.  Despite  the  gains,  there  are  ongoing 
problems.  One  such  challenge  is  building  a  GUI  suit¬ 
able  for  all  types  of  users.  Another  is  the  move  to  visu¬ 
al  programming  tools,  which  essentially  can’t  be  used 
by  blind  programmers. 

“In  the  last  two  years,  the  industry  has  spawned 
more  third-party  add-on  assistive  devices  than  it  has  in 
the  last  decade.  Now  we’re  pushing  to  have  support 

Ready  and  Enabled,  page  70 


EMPLOYEES  WITH 
DISABILITIES  ARE 
REAPING  THE 
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CORPORATE 
ATTITUDES  AND 
COMPUTER 
TECHNOLOGY. 
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READY* ENABLED 


built  directly  into  applications  and  oper¬ 
ating  systems  to  make  technology  even 
more  inclusive  for  the  handicapped  and 
learning  disabled,"  says  Chuck  Hitch¬ 
cock,  director  of  development  at  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Applied  Special  Technology,  Inc. 
in  Peabody,  Mass.  In  the  past  two  years, 
for  instance,  Microsoft  Corp.  —  under 
pressure  from  various  handicapped  or¬ 
ganizations  —  enhanced  Windows  95 
with  several  built-in  assistive  technology 
settings. 

The  advances  in  IT  have  helped  im¬ 
measurably,  though.  The  users  Comput¬ 
erworld  spoke  with  said  that  without  the 
relatively  recent  assistive  devices,  they 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  do  their  jobs  because 
of  cognitive  and  physical  disabilities. 

CASE  BY  CASE 

Elliot  Cole  is  an  example  of  those  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  helping  the 
disabled.  He  is  a  researcher  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  founder  of 
the  Institute  for  Cognitive  Prosthetics  in 
Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.  Cole  creates  cus¬ 
tomized  systems  for  people  with  brain 
injuries. 

Doug  McClintock,  who  suffered  trau¬ 
matic  head  injuries  in  an  automobile 
crash  seven  years  ago,  has  benefited 
from  Cole’s  innovations.  Cole  developed 
a  PC-based  system  that  helps  McClin¬ 
tock  plan  schedules  and  organize  tasks 
—  capabilities  that  allowed  McClintock 
to  leave  a  job  making  bagel  chips  in  a 
sheltered  workshop  for  his  current  post 
as  a  rehabilitation  specialist  and  manag¬ 
er  of  a  group  home.  Prior  to  his  acci¬ 
dent,  McClintock  had  headed  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Redevelopment  Agency. 

“People  with  brain  injuries  have  an 
unusual  combination  of  abil¬ 
ities  and  deficits,  all  of  which 
vary  from  person  to  person,” 

Cole  says.  That  requires  the 
creation  of  one-of-a-kind  sys¬ 
tems  or,  more  recently,  the 


customization  of  off-the-shelf  packages, 
such  as  word  processing  or  scheduling 
software,  to  accommodate  a  person’s 
abilities. 

A  memory-impaired  individual,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  may  require  very  descriptive  file 
names  to  recall  electronic  documents.  To 
accommodate  that  person,  Cole  has  re¬ 
vamped  a  word  processing  package  to  ac¬ 
cept  file  names  that  are  longer  than  the 
eight-character  standard.  And  he  did  it 
years  before  Microsoft  added  long  file 
names  to  Windows  95. 


Bill  Acker,  blind  since  birth,  uses 
IBM’s  OS/2  Warp  4  operating  system 
with  built-in  voice  recognition  along  with 
an  add-on  IBM  Screen  Reader  and 
speech  synthesis  to  help  him  do  his  job 
as  one  of  30  database  administrators  at 
US  West  Communications,  Inc. 

“Without  this  technology,  I  simply 
couldn’t  do  my  job,”  Acker  says.  Instead, 
OS/2  Warp’s  voice  recognition  features 
and  the  Screen  Reader  let  Acker  work 
from  home  or  office  directing  the  text 
on-screen  to  conduct  World  Wide  Web 
searches  and  get  volumes  of  text  read  to 
him. 

When  Acker  began  his  career  at 
Mountain  Bell  —  now  US  West  Com¬ 
munications  —  there  were  no  PCs,  and 
he  ran  up  against  prejudice  because  of 
his  blindness.  “I  started  out  in  operator 
services,  which  was  16  months  of  hell.  I 
did  as  little  as  they  could  find  for  me  to 
do.  They  only  used  about  1%  of  my  abil¬ 
ities.  With  the  advent  of  information 
technology,  I  was  able  to  transfer  to  the 
network  service  center,  and  I  was  never 
treated  like  a  handicapped  person  again,” 
Acker  says. 

Ryan  Stevens,  a  visually  impaired 
computer  programmer,  has  experienced 
firsthand  what  he  describes  as  “a  fear 
factor”  among  potential  employers.  Dur¬ 
ing  job  interviews,  “I  had  a  feeling  I  had 
to  prove  myself  more  than  a  sighted  pro¬ 
grammer,”  says  Stevens,  who  now  works 
as  a  programmer  and  trainer  at 
Abilitech,  a  $2  million  IT  services  com¬ 
pany  in  Aston,  Pa. 

About  75%  of  Abilitech’s  program¬ 
mers,  systems  analysts  and  software 
developers  are  disabled  and  use  assistive 
technology  to  do  their  jobs.  Stevens’ 
equipment  includes  a  20-in.  monitor 
and  text-magnification  software  that 
enlarges  screen- 
based  data  to  four 
times  its  standard 
size.  For  software 
manuals  and  oth¬ 
er  documents, 
Stevens  uses  a 
camera-based  sys¬ 
tem  that  enlarges 
and  projects  the 
print  onto  his 
computer  screen. 
Such  tales  are  becoming 
more  common,  says  Susan 
Brummel,  director  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration’s 
Center  for  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  Accommodation  (CITA)  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  “Not  only  is  technology  leveling 
the  playing  field  [for  the  disabled],  but 
participation  of  disabled  workers  is  actu¬ 
ally  accelerating  the  development  of  new 
software  and  hardware  products,”  Brum¬ 
mel  says. 

Ray  Peloquin’s  cerebral  palsy  has  se¬ 
verely  restricted  his  speech  and  range  of 
motion.  To  communicate,  he  uses  the 
DynaVox  communication  system  from 
Pittsburgh-based  Sentient  Systems  Tech¬ 
nology,  Inc. 


More  than  just  a  pretty  interface 


It’s  virtually  impossible 
to  talk  about  how  ad¬ 
vances  in  IT  have  em¬ 
powered  disabled  workers 
without  also  examining 
the  downside  of  IT:  the 
ongoing  debate  over 
GUIs. 

GUIs  contain  many 
symbols  and  icons  that 
are  difficult  for  screen 
readers  to  decipher.  “The 
GUI  is  designed  for  sight¬ 
ed  people.  If  you  can’t 
see,  you  can’t  use  a 
mouse  or  a  keyboard,” 
says  Gregg  Vanderheiden, 
director  of  the  Trace  Re¬ 
search  and  Development 
Center  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison, 

The  situation  reached 
the  crisis  stage  in  the 
summer  of  1995,  when 
Microsoft  released  its 
GUI-based  Windows  95 
operating  system.  “We 
feared  that  blind  and  visu¬ 
ally  impaired  computer 
users  were  facing  voca¬ 
tional  extinction,”  says 
Susan  Brummel,  director 
of  CITA. 

Trace,  along  with  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  such  as 
the  National  Science 
Foundation,  has  a  Univer¬ 


sal  Design/Disability 
Access  Program  to  ensure 
that  next-generation  com¬ 
puters  and  computing  en¬ 
vironments  can  be  used 
“from  anywhere,  at  any¬ 
time,  by  everyone,"  Van¬ 
derheiden  says. 

To  put  muscle  behind 
this  effort,  Trace,  CITA, 
the  National  Council  on 
Disabilities  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  intensified 
their  efforts  to  pressure 
Microsoft  and  other  ven¬ 
dors  into  making  their 
GUIs  accessible  to  the 
vision-impaired. 

Microsoft  executives, 
including  company  Chair¬ 
man  Bill  Gates,  respond¬ 
ed.  The  Active  Accessibili¬ 
ty  feature  now  in  Win¬ 
dows  95  and  Windows  NT 
lets  the  screen  reader  ask 
the  operating  system  for 
descriptive  information  on 
the  screen. 

But  the  path  to  univer¬ 
sal  accessibility  hasn’t 
been  smooth.  Many  third- 
party  vendors  created 
screen  readers  to  work 
with  Windows.  But  with 
each  new  version  of  Win¬ 
dows,  the  screen  readers 
were  rendered  obsolete. 


Microsoft’s  latest  Active 
Accessibility  features  en¬ 
sure  better  connectivity 
between  current  screen 
readers  and  Windows  95. 

It’s  an  improvement, 
but  it  still  foils  short  of 
the  marie. 

“Active  Accessibility  on¬ 
ly  works  if  the  application 
also  includes  text-based 
descriptive  information 
about  GUI  controls,”  Van¬ 
derheiden  says. 

Trace  and  vendors  such 
as  IBM,  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  and  Microsoft 
are  tackling  the  issue  by 
trying  to  build  an  auditory 
type  of  GUI  called  a  User 
Selectable  User  Interface 
(USUI).  “The  USUI  would 
let  a  sighted  person,  for 
example,  drive  his  car  anc 
still  use  the  computer  on 
the  seat  next  to  him  with¬ 
out  taking  his  eyes  off  the 
road,"  Vanderheiden  says. 

That  type  of  functional!' 
ty  is  already  beginning  to 
appear. 

Microsoft  recently 
announced  its  Auto  PC, 
and  the  Palm  PC  has  the 
ability  to  take  dictation, 
although  it  lacks  a  voice 
interface.  —  Laura  DiDio 


The  system,  which  comprises  an  elec¬ 
tronic  notebook  computer  display,  touch 
panel,  speech  synthesizer  and  language 
processing  software,  is  Peloquin’s  inter¬ 
face  to  the  world.  Using  either  his  foot 
or  a  head  wand,  he  can  point  to  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  2,000-plus  icons  to  do  everything 
from  order  food  in  a  restaurant  to  com¬ 
pose  an  electronic-mail  message. 

A  computer  programmer  by  training, 
Peloquin  has  used  the  device  to  indepen¬ 
dently  develop  a  PC-based  apartment 
rental  program.  The  new  technology  es¬ 
sentially  lets  him  communicate. 

To  date,  Peloquin  hasn’t  worked  at  a 
company  or  outside  his  home  in  Tampa, 
Fla.  But  with  this  technology  he  could 
work,  for  example,  in  a  team  setting 
which  required  communication  with 
other  programmers,  managers,  users, 
etc.  Peloquin  also  operates  a  Web-based 
greeting  card  company  from  his  home. 

LAW  ON  THEIR  SIDE 

On  the  legislative  side,  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  and  the 
Technology- Related  Assistance  for  Indi¬ 
viduals  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1994 
were  designed  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
the  disabled  in  the  workplace.  And  the 
Technology  Act  of  1996  provides  assis¬ 
tance  to  states  for  the  development  of 
consumer-responsive  statewide  pro¬ 
grams  for  assistive  technology  services. 

Those  laws  helped  Susan  Ference,  a 
quadriplegic  as  a  result  of  a  diving  acci¬ 


dent  when  she  was  19,  get  trained  as  a 
computer  programmer.  After  her  1981 
injury,  the  Texas  Rehabilitation  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Dallas  paid  for  Ference  to  attend 
El  Centro  Community  College,  also  in 
Dallas,  where  she  took  courses  in  com¬ 
puter  training  and  programming  for  the 
physically  handicapped.  She  has  been  a 
programmer  at  Greyhound  Bus  Lines, 
Inc.  in  Dallas  for  the  past  five  years. 

“Today,  we’re  finally  at  a  place  where 
smart  vendors  are  listening  to  and  work¬ 
ing  with  people  with  disabilities,”  Brum¬ 
mel  says.  “We’re  tipping  the  balance,  but 
it’s  taken  decades.” 

But  she  cautions,  “We’re  still  not  in 
the  clear.”  More  must  be  done  to  include 
assistive  technology  in  the  baseline  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  applications  and  PC  hard¬ 
ware  and  peripherals,  she  says. 

And  of  course,  the  industry  must  still 
overcome  the  greatest  hurdle  of  all:  hu¬ 
man  prejudice,  Brummel  says. 

Peloquin  wrote  via  E-mail:  “Employers 
are  scared  of  people  like  myself.  They 
can’t  take  the  time  for  disabled  people. 
You  can  have  all  the  high-tech  equip¬ 
ment  you  want,  but  if  people  in  the 
workplace  are  unable  to  accept  a  person 
with  a  disability,  what  good  is  all  that 
high  technology?”  □ 

DiDio  is  Computerworld 's  senior  editor, 
operating  systems  and  security.  King  is 
Computerworld 's  national  correspondent, 
systems  integration  and  outsourcing. 
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A  sampling  of  technologies  for  the  disabled 


any  products  and  technologies  can  be  described  as  assis¬ 
tive  technologies.  The  following  are  products  that  an  IS 
manager  might  provide  to  disabled  users,  and  an  update 
on  how  mainstream  computer  products  work  for  people 
with  disabilities. 


Screen  readers,  synthesizers 

These  technologies  pair  up  to  bring 
the  world  of  computing  to  the  blind. 
There  are  a  dozen  or  more  products 
in  each  category. 

Screen  readers  translate  a  com¬ 
puter’s  video  signals  into  text  as 
words,  numbers,  punctuation  marks 
and  labels.  The  synthesizer  then 
turns  the  text  into  a  computerized 
voice  feed  that  is  humanlike,  if  a  bit 
robotic. 

A  recent  breakthrough  in  this 
area  has  been  the  move  to  software- 
based  synthesizers,  says  Jay  D.  Lev- 
enthal,  a  senior  resource  specialist  at 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind’s  (AFB)  technology  center  in 
New  York.  Dating  back  15  years, 
most  synthesizers  used  dedicated 
hardware  that  ran  the  cost  of  most 
products  into  the  $1,000  to  $2,000 
range.  Software-based  synthesizers 
promise  to  reduce  costs  to  a  few 
hundred  dollars  because  they  work 
with  the  standard  sound  cards  found 
on  most  PCs. 

“We  are  on  the  verge  of  software 
synthesizers  taking  over.  But  the 
thing  with  software  synthesizers  is 
that  they  need  a  lot  of  commands  to 
control  them  compared  to  hardware- 
based  synthesizers,”  says  Leventhal, 
whose  organization  (www.ajb.org) 
evaluates  assistive  technologies  for 
the  blind. 

AFB  resource  specialist  Crista 
Earl,  who  like  Leventhal  is  blind, 
notes  that  screen-reader  users  keep 
running  into  new  challenges  as 
computer  technology  evolves,  and 
blind  users  try  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  world  opened  up  to  them 
by  Internet  electronic  mail  and  on¬ 
line  information.  “The  big  problem 
when  you  are  in  a  screen  reader  is 
how  it  reacts  to  Windows  applica¬ 
tions.  There  are  a  lot  of  access  prob¬ 
lems,  and  it’s  an  ongoing  battle,” 
she  says. 


When  developers  use  nonstan¬ 
dard  controls,  the  screen  reader  can 
misidentify  a  visual  element  as 
seemingly  simple  as  a  button  or  an 
image  map  on  a  World  Wide  Web 
page.  That  can  happen  with  pro¬ 
grams  built  by  end-user  companies 
and  vendors.  Earl  cites  Qualcomm 
Inc.’s  Eudora  Pro  and  Corel  Corp.’s 
WordPerfect  as  examples  of  prod¬ 
ucts  that  work  well  with  screen  read¬ 
ers.  She  says  Microsoft  Corp.’s  En- 
carta  and  Access  are  examples  of 
products  that  present  problems  for 
the  blind.  Visual  programming 
tools,  because  of  their  very  nature, 
present  problems  for  the  many 
blind  programmers  in  IS. 

Screen  magnification 

This  technology  is  useful  for  com¬ 
puter  users  who  have  low-vision 
problems.  Screen  magnification 
starts  with  the  ability  to  increase 
type  size  through  the  Windows  con¬ 
trol  panel  and  extends  to  sophisticat¬ 
ed  magnification  products  that  can 
be  paired  with  a  screen  reader. 
Magnification  software  enlarges 
whichever  images  or  text  the  cursor 
hits  as  it  tracks  across  the  screen.  It 
costs  $80  to  $600.  The  magnifica¬ 
tion/screen  reader  combinations 
may  be  best  suited  for  employees 
who  are  losing  their  sight,  says 
Mark  Uslan,  manager  of  technical 
evaluation  services  at  the  AFB. 

Closed-circuit  TV/scanners 

Closed-circuit  TV  (CCTV)  devices 
help  low-vision  users  see  text  and 
images  on  paper  or  labels  through 
their  computer  monitors,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  screen  magnifiers. 

Lower-cost  CCTV  systems  that 
plug  into  standard  TVs  cost  between 
$400  and  $1,000.  But  users  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  $1,800  to  $4,000  for 
CCTV  systems  that  tie  in  to  a  PC, 
according  to  the  AFB. 


Scanners,  particularly  those  that 
are  equipped  with  optical  character 
recognition  software,  are  a  basic  tool 
for  blind  computer  users.  Scanners 
will  let  blind  users  move  written  cor¬ 
respondence,  reports  and  business 
cards  into  their  computers,  where 
the  screen  reader  can  take  over. 

Notetakers,  Braille  printers 

Notetakers  let  blind  employees  type 
in  notes  during  meetings  and  then 
feed  those  notes  into  a  computer  for 
conversion  to  speech  or  text  output. 
Somewhat  larger  than  handheld 
computers,  basic  notetakers  cost  be¬ 
tween  $1,000  and  $3,000.  They  are 
available  from  a  half-dozen  vendors. 

Braille  printers,  sold  by  about  20 
vendors,  are  basic  output  devices  for 
computer  users  who  have  been 
trained  in  Braille  —  typically  people 
who  learned  Braille  as  children,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  AFB. 

The  devices  can  be  loud  and  have 
had  relatively  few  improvements  in 
recent  years;  paper-saving  double¬ 
sided  printing  is  one  newer,  useful 
option.  Low-end  or  personal  printers 
cost  about  $1,500,  while  office  print¬ 
ers  cost  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000. 

As  with  printers,  Braille  displays 
are  suited  for  a  limited  number  of 
blind  users.  A  screen  reader’s  out¬ 
put  is  converted  into  Braille  charac¬ 
ters  through  a  series  of  pushpin 
combinations  that  the  user  feels  on 
a  keyboard-like  device. 

Recent  breakthroughs  extend  the 
display  from  40  to  80  characters 
and  have  added  navigation  buttons. 
A  40-character  display  costs  between 
$5,000  and  $6,000. 

Speech  recognition  software 

Don’t  look  for  Star  Tre/c-style  voice 
control  —  you  know,  the  one  where 
Captain  Kirk  says,  "Computer,  give 
me  all  information  on  Spock’s  great¬ 
grandmother.”  But  voice  technology 
has  taken  major  strides  in  the  past 
year  with  the  release  of  more  “nat¬ 
ural  language”  dictation  products. 

There  are  products,  such  as  Drag¬ 
on  Systems,  Inc.’s  Naturally  Speak¬ 
ing  and  IBM’s  Via  Voice,  that  let  you 
dictate  memos  and  reports  with  con¬ 
tinuous  speech  as  you  would  to  a 
stenographer.  The  products  aren’t 
ready  to  take  conversation-speed  in¬ 


put.  But  they  are  a  mile  ahead  of 
their  predecessors,  which  used  “dis¬ 
crete”  voice  recognition  that  essen¬ 
tially  required  you  to  pause  after 
every  word.  The  natural  language 
software  lets  you  dictate  into  and 
manage  a  limited  number  of  appli¬ 
cations.  It  costs  between  $100  and 
$250. 

The  IS  view 

num  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  America,  the  largest 
affiliate  of  Unum  Corp.  in 
Portland,  Maine,  prides  itself 
on  being  at  the  forefront  of  di¬ 
versity  hiring  practices. 

And  while  Unum  is  proud  of 
that  record  and  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  its  handicapped  work¬ 
ers,  the  company's  IS  depart¬ 
ment  found  it  had  a  lot  to  learn 
about  providing  technical  sup¬ 
port  for  assistive  devices,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Blake  Pease, 

Unum’s  project  manager  for 
distributed  implementation  and 
support  team.  He  says  the  IS 
help  desk  wasn’t  familiar  with 
commonplace  assistive  tech¬ 
nologies,  such  as  a  screen 
reader  used  by  one  blind  pro¬ 
grammer. 

“We  lacked  the  ability  to  ade¬ 
quately  support  the  products 
some  of  our  people  were  us¬ 
ing,”  Pease  says.  “And  when  it 
took  two  days  or  two  weeks  to 
fix  the  PC  of  a  blind  or  para¬ 
lyzed  programmer,  Unum  lost 
the  services  of  that  program¬ 
mer  and  the  support  person.” 

To  solve  the  support  issue 
and  minimize  downtime,  Unum 
launched  its  Extended  Require¬ 
ments  Workstation  (ERW)  proj¬ 
ect.  The  first  phase  of  the  ERW 
project  concentrated  on  voice- 
recognition  software,  repetitive 
motion  technology  and  screen 
readers.  That  entailed  identify¬ 
ing  preferred  vendors  and  set¬ 
ting  up  special  support  con¬ 
tracts  that  let  handicapped 
users  bypass  the  company’s 
help  desk  and  instead  get  sup¬ 
port  directly  from  the  vendor. 

—  James  M.  Connolly 
and  Laura  DiDio 
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But  don’t  confuse  voice  dictation 
with  voice  navigation  technology.  The 
former  lets  you  enter  data;  the  latter 
helps  you  open,  close  and  manage 
most  Windows  applications.  Both 
product  types  may  appear  as  stand¬ 
alone  applications  or  may  be  bundled 
into  a  vertical  application  or  system 
software,  as  in  IBM’s  OS/2  Warp. 

Vendors  pitch  speech  recognition 
software  for  all  types  of  users  who 
want  hands-free  computer  access.  But 
it  can  prove  exceptionally  valuable  for 
anyone  who  has  lost  the  use  of  their 
hands. 

Think  of  it  as  a  tool  not  only  for 
employees  with  spinal  cord  injuries 
or  amputees  but  also  for  people  suf¬ 
fering  from  limitations  such  as  carpal 
tunnel  syndrome. 

For  Doug  Arbo,  a  programmer  an¬ 
alyst  at  Unum  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Portland,  Maine,  voice  recognition 
software  —  Dragon  Dictate  specifical¬ 
ly  —  meant  that,  as  a  quadriplegic 
with  minimal  use  of  his  hands,  he 
could  stop  using  a  pen  to  hunt  and 
peck  on  his  keyboard. 

“When  I  have  to  write  a  document 
or  jot  down  notes,  I  might  still  be 
slow,  but  I’m  more  verbose.  I  can  use 
words  of  more  than  three  letters,  and 
I  can  do  at  least  60  words  a  minute,” 
Arbo  says. 

The  computer  as  a  telephone 

People  with  limited  speech  capabili¬ 
ties  can  turn  their  computer  into  a 
phone  with  products  such  as 
Microsystems  Software,  Inc.’s  (www. 
handiwure.com)  HandiChat  and 
HandiPhone.  With  HandiChat,  users 
can  enter  text  by  keyboard  or  other  in¬ 
put  device,  and  the  system  converts  it 
to  speech  for  transmission  to  other 
users.  HandiPhone  helps  users  dial 
numbers  from  an  online  phone  book 
and  carry  on  a  conversation  through 
a  headset.  HandiChat  costs  from 
$149  to  $295,  and  HandiPhone  costs 
$295. 

Tools  for  the  hearing  impaired 

Several  vendors  offer  software/ 
modem  combinations  that  let  hear¬ 
ing-impaired  users  convert  their  PCs 
into  a  Telecommunications  Device  for 
the  Deaf  systems.  The  packages  cost 
about  $300.  Also  coming  onto  the 
market  are  handheld  notetakers  that 
workers  can  use  to  record  conversa- 
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«-Voice  recognition 
packages  such  as 
Dragon's  Naturally 
Speaking  can  bring 
computer  access  to 
workers  who  can't  use 
their  hands 


-^Closed-circuit  TV  prod¬ 
ucts  can  read  text  on 
documents  and  products, 
such  as  canned  goods, 
and  present  the  image  to 
visually  impaired  users 
through  a  screen 
magnification  system 


*A  Braille  display 
translates  on-screen 
text  into  characters 
that  a  Braille-trained 
user  can  read 


tions  during  meetings  and  then  plug 
in  to  the  printer  port  on  their  PC  for 
conversion  to  text. 

On  the  free  side,  computer  users 
with  hearing  loss  can  use  PC  and 
Macintosh  operating  system-based 
features  such  as  the  Windows  95  con¬ 
trol  panel’s  Show  Sounds  option  to 
replace  the  “beep”  warning  on  error 
messages  with  visual  messages. 


Switches,  available  from  many  ven¬ 
dors,  are  electronic  devices  that  can 
be  programmed  to  trigger  a  specific 
function  on  a  PC  when  one  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  buttons  are  pushed. 
They  were  designed  to  work  with  nav¬ 
igational  software.  The  actual  switch¬ 
es  may  cost  about  $50.  □ 

—  James  M.  Connolly 
and  Amy  Malloy 


Special  navigation  software 

The  physically  disabled  user  who 
can’t  handle  a  mouse  may  be  able  to 
navigate  through  computer  screens 
using  the  combination  of  on-screen 
commands  and  devices  such  as 
switches,  trackballs  and  joysticks. 

One  example  of  the  software  is 
Academic  Software,  Inc.’s  (www.acsw. 
com)  WinScan  ($349),  which  places 
navigational  icons  on  the  screen.  The 
user  activates  the  icons  using  a  sim¬ 
ple,  bundled  switch. 

Another  example  of  software  that 
helps  the  physically  disabled  who 
have  difficulty  typing  is  a  next-word 
prediction  capability  in  Aurora  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  ( www.djtech.com/aurora ) 
Aurora  2  ($490).  As  you  type,  Aurora 
looks  at  the  context  and  offers  sug¬ 
gestions  for  your  next  word. 

Special  input  devices 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

1.  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  DISABILITY  (www.ncd.gov/) 

Contains  the  Council’s  publications. 

2.  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DISABILITY  AND  REHABILITATION  RESEARCH 

(www.ed.gov/oJjices/OSERS/NIDRR) 

Provides  a  comprehensive  listing  of  organizations  that  assist  the  disabled. 

3.  IN  THE  BLINK  OF  AN  EYE  (www.golden.net/~blink/main.html) 

Offers  a  directory  of  sites  for  the  visually  impaired. 

4.  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  (www.ajb.org) 

Supplies  reports,  links,  newsletters  and  other  information. 

5.  DEAF  WORLD  WEB  (http://deafworldweb.org/) 

Features  a  finger-spelling  guide,  links  to  “Deaf  History,”  and  job  postings. 

6.  DISABILITY  RESOURCES  FROM  EVAN  KEMP  ASSOCIATES  (http://disability.com) 
Commercial  site  that  offers  tips,  products  and  services  for  the  disabled. 


There’s  a  broad  range  of  input  de¬ 
vices,  some  of  which  can  be  cus¬ 
tomized  for  physically  disabled  com¬ 
puter  users.  Examples  include  pedals 
that  take  the  place  of  ALT,  SHIFT  and 
CTRL  keys  on  a  keyboard,  light  point¬ 
ers,  pen-shaped  mice,  and  alternative 
keyboards. 

An  example  of  an  alternative  key¬ 
board  is  IntelliKeys  (about  $400) 
from  IntelliTools,  Inc.  (www. 
intellitools.com).  It  is  a  tablet-style  key¬ 
board  on  which  the  user  taps  icons, 
letters  or  numbers  to  send  input  to 
the  PC. 


7.  YURI  (www.yuri.org/webable) 

A  directory  of  disability  resources,  conference  listings  and  articles. 

8.  TRACE  (www.trace.wisc.edu/trace/program.html) 

University  of  Wisconsin  Web  site  that  provides  the  disabled  with  assistance  in  search¬ 
ing  for  resources  and  devices. 

9.  ALLIANCE  FOR  TECHNOLOGY  ACCESS  ('www.otoccess.orgj 

Offers  contact  information,  product  information  and  links  to  related  sites. 

10.  ABLEDATA  (www.abledata.com) 

Offers  a  database  that  has  information  on  more  than  23,000  products. 

11.  CENTER  FOR  APPLIED  SPECIAL  TECHNOLOGY  (www.cast.org) 

Lists  programs,  resources  and  online  reports  for  disabled  workers. 


JAY  reed 
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BY  WILLIAM  BLUNDON 

K!  ok!  call  my  psychiatrist  and 
order  up  a  dose  of  Thorazine.  How 
can  anyone  in  his  right  mind  claim 
that  Windows  is  dead? 

Well,  as  the  Monty  Python  skit  went:  “It’s  not 
completely  dead.  But  it’s  not  at  all  well.” 

Let’s  start  out  with  all  those  givens.  Yes, 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  ships  on  more  than 
80%  of  all  computers.  Yes,  Windows  CE  is 
becoming  popular  on  a  new  generation  of  palm¬ 
top  devices.  Yes,  Windows  CE  is  set  to  ship  with 
as  many  as  5  million  cable  set-top  boxes  next  year. 
And  yes,  Windows  will  even  survive  the  righteous 
anger  of  Judge  Thomas  Penfield  Jackson. 

Still,  Windows  is  not  at  all  well.  Here’s  why: 

First,  I’ll  handle  the  fish  in  the  barrel.  Windows 
is  too  hard.  It’s  a  great  operating  system  for  those 


who  believe  an  operating  system  is  important. 

Windows  is  too  expensive.  “What?”  you  snort. 
“It’s  bundled  with  PCs.  Upgrades  cost  less  than 
$100.  How  can  it  be  too  expensive?” 

First,  it  requires  a  minimum  hardware  invest¬ 
ment  of  $1,000.  Second,  it  requires  many  hours 
of  instruction  before  novice  users  become  pro¬ 
ductive.  Third,  it  requires  expensive  applications 
software  to  be  useful. 

Windows  is  too  difficult  to  maintain.  The  life- 
cycle  cost  of  Windows  is  many  times  greater  than 
the  initial  purchase  price.  If  you’ve  ever  modified 
your  Windows  registry,  you  know  the  true  nature 
of  pain. 

“OK,”  you  say.  “Clever  arguments.  Still,  Win¬ 
dows  is  the  heart  of  the  information  economy.” 

Not  for  long.  It’s  losing  relevance.  Why? 

The  network  is  the  computer.  The  real  value  in 
computers  is  in  applications  software  and  content 


IT'S  FADING 
FAST. 

The  network 
computer,  blood¬ 
thirsty  politicians 
and  its  own  girth 
will  do  it  in. 


—  the  things  users  need  to  be  productive  and 
entertained.  Everything  else  is  plumbing  and 
overhead.  Computers  are  about  to  become  more 
like  telephones.  Why? 

The  server  is  the  network.  If  I  use  Windows  to 
write  Computerworld  columns  and  read  my  elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  why  do  I  spend  as  much  money  for 
those  basic  services  as  I  did  when  I  wrote  soft¬ 
ware  for  a  living?  Why  must  I  wait  for  Windows 
to  boot  up  to  read  my  E-mail  or  write  a  letter? 
Why  do  I  have  to  know  about  ScanDisk?  I  want 
to  use  the  software  that  I  want  when  I  want  it  — 
and  I’m  only  willing  to  pay  for  that  use.  Give  me 
services  the  way  the  telephone  company  does.  Let 
me  hit  *69.  Charge  me  50  cents  and  go  away. 

Applications  are  the  center  of  the  universe. 
Even  information  workers  do  not  “use”  Windows. 
They  put  up  with  Windows  to  use  the  applica¬ 
tions  they  need  to  do  their  job.  Applications,  not 
Windows,  have  value. 

Politicians  smell  blood.  Even  before  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  actually  got  to  court,  Ralph 
Nader,  the  U.S.  Senate  and  six  state  attorneys  gen¬ 
eral  all  pounced  on  Microsoft.  Why?  Simple: 
That’s  where  the  klieg  lights  are  shining. 

The  company’s  truce  with  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  is  uneasy  and  temporary;  just  as  IBM’s  long 
antitrust  battle  gave  birth  to  the  applications- 
software  industry,  Microsoft  will  never  really  be 
free  of  the  feds. 

The  squandered  computer.  There’s  a  dirty  little 
secret  in  the  corporate  IS  community:  There  is  no 
correlation  between  information  technology 
spending  and  any  recognized  measure  of  success, 
such  as  profit,  revenue  per  employee  and  so  on. 
Once  corporations  wrestle  the  year  2000  problem 
to  the  ground,  that  will  be  the  major  issue  in  the 
IT  world.  Heads  will  roll,  and  Windows  will  be  a 
major  scapegoat. 

The  operating  system  is  dead.  It’s  not  just  Win¬ 
dows,  of  course.  It’s  Unix  and  Mac  OS  and  MVS. 
Operating  systems  are  not  the  center  of  the  uni¬ 
verse;  they  are  difficult,  expensive  plumbing.  I 
don’t  want  Windows.  I  want  Windows  Inside  — 
elegant  technology  carefully  buried  under  the  cov¬ 
ers  where  I  don’t  have  to  see  it.  I’ll  be  happy  to 
pay  Microsoft  —  but  only  when  I’m  using  the 
company’s  software. 

That’s  it.  Enjoy  your  medication.  □ 


Blundon  is  executive  vice  president  of  the  Extraprise 
Group,  a  Boston  firm.  He  was  previously  chief 
operating  officer  of  SourceCraft,  Inc.,  a  developer 
of  Java-based  intranet  development  tools.  He  has 
also  worked  at  Object  Design,  Inc.  and  Groupe  Bull. 
He  is  a  columnist  for  Java  World  magazine  and 
writes  for  other  Internet-related  publications. 
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BY  ROB  ENDERLE 

indows  dead?  Oh,  come  on. 
You’re  telling  me  a  product  that 
generates  $4  billion  in  direct 
(and  more  than  $8  billion  in  indirect)  revenue  an¬ 
nually,  and  continues  to  grow  in  some  broad  seg¬ 
ments  more  than  300%  year  over  year,  is  dead? 

I’m  not  bashful  about  administering  last  rites.  I 
called  Mac  OS  dead  months  before  Apple  began 
to  fail  financially.  I  called  OS/2  dead  in  the  face 
of  IBM’s  claims  that  it  was  alive.  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  forecast  the  decline  of  Novell’s  NetWare. 

And  believe  me,  Windows  isn’t  even  sick. 

The  success  of  the  PC  market  largely  stems 
from  a  common  operating  system,  controlled  by  a 
software-only  vendor  that  didn’t  compete  with  its 
customers.  That  drove  PC  clones  to  thrive,  com¬ 
panies  to  buy  on  price,  and  prices  to  drop.  The 
product  that  started  out  as  DOS  and  became  Win¬ 
dows  is  that  common  operating  system. 

You  can  certainly  argue  that  IBM  fell  dramati¬ 
cally  from  a  similar  elevated  position.  Analyzing 
that  IBM  failure  was  a  passion  of  mine  when  I 
worked  there  in  the  early  1990s.  The  event  that 
launched  IBM’s  failure  was  not  an  antitrust  in¬ 
vestigation,  but  the  departure  of  Thomas  Watson 
Jr.  From  that  point,  IBM  became  a  bureaucracy 
more  focused  on  internal  problems  than  on  cus¬ 
tomers  or  markets.  That  caused  IBM’s  downfall. 

Bill  Gates,  the  Microsoft  equivalent  of  Thomas 
Watson  Jr.,  remains  in  place  and  —  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  company’s  recent  about-face  em¬ 
brace  of  the  Internet  —  he  continues  to  prove 
himself  fully  capable  of  guiding  the  company. 

Look  at  the  companies  targeting  Microsoft: 
Oracle,  Netscape,  Sun,  Novell  and  parts  of  IBM. 
They  can’t  sustain  a  fight.  Netscape  and  Novell 
don’t  have  the  resources  and  often  are  their  own 
worst  enemies.  IBM  software  is  crippled  by  being 
tied  to  IBM,  which  is  primarily  a  hardware  com¬ 
pany.  Sun  also  faces  that  hardware  problem,  so  it 
can’t  get  Microsoft-style  deep  third-party  support 
from  hardware  manufacturers. 

Oracle  is  a  software  company  and  has  the  re¬ 
sources  to  fight.  But  surveys  show  that  informa¬ 
tion  systems  managers  fear  Oracle  more  than  Mi¬ 
crosoft!  That  makes  a  switch  unlikely,  even  if 
Oracle  offered  a  comparable  operating  system. 

Alone,  none  of  those  companies  can  topple 
Microsoft. 

And  when  they  band  together  —  or  try  to  — 
things  get  even  worse.  Competitors  simply  make 
poor  partners.  Look  at  Apple’s  recent  disastrous 
cloning  efforts  —  hardware  companies  can’t  be 
trusted  partners  with  other  hardware  companies. 

You’ll  note  that  I’m  not  arguing  that  Java, 


Netscape  Navigator  or  whatever  is  better  or  worse 
than  Microsoft’s  offerings.  I  recall  arguments  — 
often  compelling  —  that  software  from  Atari, 
Commodore,  Apple  and  IBM  was  better  than  the 
then-current  version  of  Windows.  Maybe  it  was. 
Maybe  it  still  is.  Technology  simply  hasn’t  made 
much  of  a  difference.  Microsoft  can  move  be¬ 
tween  vendors  without  being  a  threat,  and  Win¬ 
dows  enjoys  a  crushing  installed  base. 

And  the  feds,  as  they  did  with  IBM,  are  more 
likely  to  boost  foreign  competitors  (Fujitsu, 
Hitachi)  than  to  create  a  viable  U.S.  alternative. 

Some  argue  that  the  IBM  consent  decree  creat¬ 
ed  the  applications-software  industry  and  that 
Microsoft’s  present  battle  with  the  feds  may  cre¬ 
ate  similar  spin-offs.  But  that  contention  ignores 
the  fact  that  in  the  1980s,  IBM  and  Microsoft 
each  sold  a  version  of  DOS,  and  the  buying  be¬ 
havior  that  moved  the  market  to  Microsoft  had 


nothing  to  do  with  the  consent  decree  and  every¬ 
thing  to  do  with  IBM  being  a  hardware  company. 

Now,  Windows  CE  is  moving  strongly  into  the 
space  created  by  the  network  computer.  Microsoft 
has  embraced  Java,  and  the  litigation  between 
Sun  and  Microsoft  seems  to  be  scaring  potential 
developers  off  (which  is  likely  why  Sun  has 
stopped  marketing  that  litigation). 

Perhaps  Microsoft’s  image  has  slipped  as  a 
result  of  the  company’s  various  legal  tangles,  but 
there  simply  is  no  product  or  company  well- 
positioned  to  take  advantage  of  that  weakness. 
Windows  dead?  Windows  will  dance  on  the  grave 
of  many  a  competitor.  □ 

Enderle  is  area  director  for  desktop  technology  at 
Giga  Information  Group.  He  has  25  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  IT  field  and  has  held  senior  positions  at 
Dataquest,  IBM,  Siemens  AG  and  Rolm  Corp. 


YOU'VE  GOT  TO 
BE  KIDDING. 

It  generates 
$4  billion  per  year. 
Like  it  or  not, 
Windows  is  alive 
and  kicking. 
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Technical  certifications  are  still  the  ticket  to 
better  jobs  and  higher  salaries,  but  the 
Microsoft  Certified  Systems  Engineer 
certificate  is  by  far  the  most  prized 


By  Jill  Vitiello 

In  mel  brooks’  campy,  classic 
movie  Blazing  Saddles,  a  gang  of 
bandits  is  asked  to  show  its 
badges  before  being  admitted  into 
a  brawl.  “Badges?”  sneers  the  heavily 
armed  gang  leader.  “We  don’t  need  no 
stinkin’  badges!” 

That’s  the  attitude  of  some  informa¬ 
tion  systems  professionals.  In  today’s 
tight  job  market,  IS  professionals  with 
the  most  sought-after  skills  may  sneer 
at  the  notion  of  proving  their  worth 
with  a  badge  of  certification  in  their 
specialties.  The  well-publicized  IS 
skills  shortage  has  made  this  the  can- 


MARKET  DEMAND:  High  demand 


didate’s  market  of  all  time.  With  their 
pick  of  so  many  jobs,  why  would  IS 
professionals  want  to  go  through  the 
trouble  of  getting  certified? 

For  the  usual  reasons,  of  course  — 
fame  and  fortune.  Some  certifications 
can  be  an  instant  ticket  to  the  most 
visible  IS  opportunities.  And  they  can 


increase  salary  offers  by  as  much  as 
$io,ooo,  according  to  technical  re¬ 
cruiters  across  the  country.  That 
makes  certification  still  worth  the  in¬ 
vestment,  and  here  are  the  ones  the 
experts  say  most  deserve  attention. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  TITANIC 
PROPORTIONS 

The  Microsoft  Certified  Systems  Engi¬ 
neer  (MCSE)  designation  is  the 
hottest,  most  popular  IS  certification 
available.  People  from  all  corners  of 
the  industry  —  recruiters,  trainers  and 
IS  hiring  managers  —  agree  that  the 
MCSE  is  today’s  premier  certification. 

The  MCSE  is  for  network  profes¬ 
sionals  who  want  to  prove 
their  qualifications  for  plan¬ 
ning,  implementing,  maintain¬ 
ing  and  supporting  IS  in  a 
wide  range  of  computing  envi¬ 
ronments  using  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  NT  and 
BackOffice. 

“The  MCSE  is  today’s  hot 
ticket,”  says  Alan  Salisbury, 
president  of  Learning  Tree  In¬ 
ternational  in  Reston,  Va.  “It’s 
what  the  CNE  [Certified  Novell 
Engineer]  was  three  years 
ago.”  To  accommodate  the 
huge  demand  for  the  MCSE, 
Salisbury  says  his  company 
must  offer  the  required  cours¬ 
es  on  a  weekly  basis  in  its 
Washington  locations  and  has 
increased  its  course  offerings 
at  other  sites. 

Novell,  Inc.’s  success  with  its 
certification  programs  paved  the  way 
for  other  vendors  to  promote  certifica¬ 
tion  of  their  product  lines,  Salisbury 
says.  Now,  IS  professionals  can  be¬ 
come  certified  in  everything  from  Cis¬ 
co  Systems,  Inc.  routers  to  Java  pro¬ 
gramming.  Yet  even  with  all  the 
options  available,  the  MCSE  still  rules. 


“NT  is  the  El  Nino  of  LANs,”  says 
Rich  Wonder,  president  of  Richard 
Wonder  and  Associates,  an  IS  recruit¬ 
ing  firm  in  New  York,  explaining  the 
trend.  As  Windows  NT  eclipses  Novell, 
the  MCSE  designation  is  displacing 
the  CNE  in  importance. 

“Six  months  ago,  the  MCSE  was  a 
nice  extra;  now  the  certification  is  a  re¬ 
quirement”  for  many  high-profile 
positions  in  IS  shops  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  Wonder  says. 

Even  when  IS  hiring  managers 
don’t  require  a  Windows  NT-experi¬ 
enced  professional  to  have  an  MCSE, 
the  certificate  can  snare  a  job  candi¬ 
date  an  extra  $10,000  in  starting 
salary,  says  Julian  Gonzales,  a  techni¬ 
cal  recruiter  associated  with  The  Liv¬ 
ingston  Consulting  Group  in  West 
Orange,  N.J. 

“The  MCSE  lets  prospective  employ¬ 
ers  know  the  candidate  is  qualified  to 
do  the  job,”  Gonzales  says. 

BEST  SUPPORTING 
CERTIFICATIONS 

Although  the  MCSE  takes  the  gold 
among  IS  certifications,  there  are  two 
others  that  continue  to  be  popular 
with  ambitious  IS  professionals  and 
hiring  managers:  CNE  and  the  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  Notes/Domino 
Certified  Professional.  Both  certifica¬ 
tion  programs  involve  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  cost  and  rigorous  study 
and  examination  as  the  MCSE  re¬ 
quires. 

IS  professionals  can  go  directly  to 
the  vendors  to  sign  up  for  courses 
toward  certification,  or  they  can  go  to 
third-party  trainers.  Certification 
through  the  vendor  companies  comes 
with  perks  such  as  invitations  to  con¬ 
ferences,  technical  training  sessions 
and  free  magazine  subscriptions.  But 
independent  training  companies  say 
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Microsoft  Certified 
Systems  Engineer  (MCSE) 

TECHNOLOGY:  Windows  NT  systems  and 
networks 

TRAINING  TIME:  Most  IT  professionals 
take  classes  and  pass  exams  in  12  to  18 
months 

DELIVERY  METHOD:  Hands-on  class¬ 
room  courses;  CD-ROM  self-study 
courses  and  exam  preparation  material 
COST:  Varies  —  self-study  material  starts 
at  about  $100;  full  range  of  certification 
courses  can  run  about  $10,000 
AVAILABILITY:  Ubiquitous  —  training 
companies  offer  them  across  the  country 


A  Certification  Sampler 

MICROSOFT 

•  Microsoft  Certified  Professional 

•  Microsoft  Certified  Systems  Engineer 

•  Microsoft  Certified  Solution  Developer 

•  Microsoft  Certified  Professional 
+  Internet 

•  Microsoft  Certified  Systems  Engineer 
+  Internet 

•  Microsoft  Certified  Trainer 


NOVELL 

•  Certified  Novell  Salesperson  Information 

•  Certified  Internet  Professional 

•  Certified  Novell  Administrator 

•  Certified  Novell  Engineer  (CNE) 

•  Master  CNE 

•  Certified  Novell  Instructor 


OTHER  VENDORS/INTRANET/INTERNET 

•  LANs 

•  TCP/IP 

•  Internetworking 

•  Cisco  routers 

•  Wide-area  networks 

•  Telecommunications  systems 

•  Systems  and  network  security 

•  PC  service  and  support 

•  Client/server  systems 

•  SQL  Server  DBA 

•  Orade7  DBA 

•  Oracley  application  development 

•  Oracle8  application  development 

•  Lotus  Notes/Domino 

•  C  and  C++  programming 

•  C++  object-oriented  programming 

•  Java  programming 

•  Windows  application  development 

•  Windows  NT  Web  development 

•  Windows  programming 

•  Software  development 

•  Unix  systems 

•  Unix  programming 

•  All  Microsoft  Windows  NT  certifications 
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Fii^'grQwiag ji Alio nal  and  international  consultancy  with  n  reputation 
for  jmt-cla.ss  consultants  k  offers  WORLD-WIDE  CAREER 
■OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TOP-QUALITY  PROFESSIONALS. 

CURRENTLY  STAFFING-  PROJECTS  IN: 

US,  Canada,  South  America,  Pacific  Rim,  and 
Europe:  especially  in  these  skills  and  industries: 

EF/CO,  Basis,  ABAP/4,  PM,  MM,  WM,  PP,  SD, 

EDI  in  SAP  Environment,  Supply  1 

Chain/Manufacruring,  Utilities  in  an  S\; 
and  SAi’ Retail. 

Sales:  US-based  positions  available  in  both 
national/international  sales  tor  experienced 
professionals. 

Recruiting:  Positions  available  in  our  New  York 

^  SPI 

City  area  offices  for  experienced  technical 
recruiters. 

Competitive  compensation  with  performance 
incentives;  comprehensive  benefits  package. 
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►  Experienced  pro  ject  managers 

$  1 80K+ 

»■  Team  leaders 

$J50hd 

**  Consultants 

■  .  S100K+ 


SPEARHEAD  SYSTEM  CONSULTANTS  (US)  LTD. 

SAP  National  Implementation  Partner 

99  Seaview  Blvd.,  Suite  340 
Pot:  Washington,  N V  1 05C 
voice  516.625.9000  fax  516.625.9687 

55  Broad  Street 
New  York  Information  Technology  Center 

New  York,  NY  10004 

recruits@spearhead.com 
1 .888. spearhead 
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As  the  leading  provider  of 
systems  management  software, 

Tivoli  has  a  strong  commitment  to  its 
employees  and  the  marketplace.  Maybe  that’s  why 
we’ve  become  the  most  widely  respected  and  highly  sought 
after  software  provider,  not  to  mention  a  great  place  for  you  to 
re-engineer  your  career.  We  continually  combine  the  right  people,  the  right 
products,  and  the  right  technology  that  allow  you  to  be  your  best  and  have  the 
following  opportunities  at  our  state-of-the-art  Austin, TX  facility: 


•  SAP  SPECIALIST  •  MANAGER,  PROCESS  DEPLOYMENT 

«  UNIX  ADMINISTRATOR  •  PROCESS  ENGINEER 

•  LEAD  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPER  •  NT  ADMINISTRATOR 

•  SOFTWARE  PROJECT  MANAGER  •  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

•  DIRECTOR  OF  TECHNICAL  OPERATIONS 


*  UNIX  ADMINISTRATOR 

•  LEAD  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPER 


r- 


•  WEB  CONTENT  DEVELOPER  AND  WRITER 


Experience  Tivoli  for  yourself!  For  immediate 
consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  to: 
Samantha  Silver,  TIVOLI  SYSTEMS,  Inc.,  9442 
Capital  of  Texas  Hwy.  North,  Suite  500,  Austin,  TX 
78759.  Fax:  5 1 2-4 1 8-4 1 5 1 .  Ph:  S 1 2-436-8404.  E-mail: 
samantha.silver@tivoli.com 

An  equal  opportunity  employer, 
we  value  the  diversity  of  our  workplace. 

www.tivoli.com 


Tivoli 
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Your  Career. 


Tired  of  over-hyped  consulting  jobs?  Want  challenging,  satisfy¬ 
ing  work?  At  RPM  Systems,  you'll  discover  leading-edge  pro¬ 
jects  with  Fortune  1000  clients.  We're  looking  for  experienced: 

CONSULTANTS 

Chart  your  course  in  SAP,  Baan,  Peoplesoft,  J.D.  Edwards,  and 
Oracle  resource  consulting.  Experienced  in  client/server,  informa¬ 
tion  engineering  consulting,  turnkey  software  development,  data 
administration,  architecture  and  communications,  and  complex 

systems  integration  solutions.  RECRUITERS 

You'll  work  as  a  recruiter  on  SAP,  Baan,  and  Peoplesoft  outsourc¬ 
ing  projects.  Find  the  right  consultants  for  the  right  projects. 
Should  have  recruiting  experience  in  high-tech  environments. 
Industry-specific  background  a  plus.  RRJR  SySt#HIS 

We  offer  high  salaries,  benefits  with  medical,  dental,  vision,  and 
401  (k)  plans.  Send  resume  to:  Pawan  Bahuguna,  RPM  Systems, 
4987  Golden  Foothill  Parkway,  EL  Dorado  Hills,  CA  95762.  Ph: 
(916)  933-4033.  Fax  (916)  933-4119.  Email:  pawan@rpmsystem.com 


Recruit  The 
i  tal's  Hottest 
High-Ti  c 
Professionals! 


MONDAY,  MARCH  30,  1998 

McLEAN  HILTON  HOTEL 

7920  Jones  Branch  Drive 
Tysons  Comer,  VA  22102 

Exhibit  Hours:  1  1:00am  -  1:00pm  &  3:00pm  -  7:00pm 

COMPUTERWORU) 

c@reers 

Our  Tech  Journal  Partner 

Call  1-800-562-7469  ext.  104  today 

to  reserve  your  booth  space  now! 

Event  Management  by  Shomex  Productions 

Across  The  Board,  Across  The  Nation 
We ’ve  Got  The  Recruiting  Solutions  To  Meet  Your  Needs 


Recruit  ie 
Horn  ;t  Hi  h-Tec 
Pro  !essionals  In 
T  ie  Windy  (  ity! 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  24, 1998 

ROSEMONT  CONVENTION  CENTER 

9301  West  Bryn  Mawr 
Rosemont,  IL  60018 

Exhibit  Hours:  11:00am  -  1:00pm  &  3:00pm  -  7:00pm 

computerworld 

careers 

Our  Tech  Journol  Partner 

Call  1-800-562-7469  ext.  104  today 

to  reserve  yoor  booth  space  now! 

Event  Management  by  Shomex  Productions 

Across  The  Board,  Across  The  Nation 
We’ve  Got  The  Recruiting  Solutions  To  Meet  Your  Needs 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  77 _ 

their  organizations  provide  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  with  a  more  objective,  real-life 
experience  that  teaches  them  how  to 
overcome  product  weaknesses,  which 
vendors  don’t  address  in  their  courses. 

“For  those  IS  professionals  who  are 
honed  in  on  one  technology  and  are  in¬ 
terested  in  becoming  narrow  but  deep, 
certification  can  ramp  up  salaries  and 
opportunities,”  says  Paul  Villella,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Source  Services  in 
Vienna,  Va. 

Some  IS  managers  will  pay  to  train 
and  certify  one  or  two  staffers.  The  certi¬ 
fication  identifies  them  as  leaders  in  hot 
technology  such  as  Notes,  TCP/IP  or 
Oracle  Corp.  client/server  applications 
such  as  Oracle  Financials  software.  Then 
they  are  expected  to  share  their  knowl¬ 
edge  with  colleagues  and  take  the  lead 
on  projects  and  problems  related  to  their 
technologies. 

“As  head  of  the  database  here,  I’m  ex¬ 
pected  to  coach,  mentor  and  counsel  on 
all  things  technical.  Being  certified  helps 
me  get  knowledge  quickly  and  use  it  on 


the  job,”  says  Barbara  Horn,  supervisor 
of  the  data  management  team  at  3M  in 
Austin,  Texas.  She  holds  the  Microsoft 
Certified  Professional  designation  plus 
certifications  in  Microsoft  Windows  NT 
servers.  Workstation  and  SQL  Server 
Administration. 

Even  though  Horn  isn’t  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  managing  the  server,  she 
earned  her  NT  certification  to  under¬ 
stand  the  environment  in  which  the 
database  runs  and  to  boost  her  trou¬ 
bleshooting  skills. 

Horn  is  considered  a  resource  by  a 
wide  range  of  her  3M  IS  colleagues.  She 
earned  her  certificates  using  a  self-study 
approach  and  crammed  for  exams  on 
her  own.  The  total  cost  to  3M  was  $100 
for  each  set  of  study  materials  and  $100 
for  each  exam. 

Corporate  sponsorship  of  IS  certifica¬ 
tion  has  proved  cost-effective.  A  recent 
survey  of  IS  managers,  conducted  by  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  shows  that  information  technolo¬ 
gy  certification  has  a  significant,  positive 
effect  on  IS  productivity  and  network 
uptime,  particularly  in  sophisticated 
client/server  environments. 

Certification  also  makes  sense  for  con¬ 
sultants  and  contractors  who  need  to 
prove  their  competence  in  the  time  it 


takes  a  prospective  client  to  glance  at 
their  resumes. 

“Certificates  look  good  on  resumes 
and  on  walls,”  says  Susan  J.  Goldberg, 
president  of  Northeast  Training  Group, 
Inc.  in  Newton,  Mass.  “People  put  their 
certificates  in  their  cubicles.  Certification 
is  like  a  college  degree: 

It  doesn’t  necessarily 
make  you  a  better  IS 
professional,  but  it 
shows  that  you’ve 
achieved  a  standard  by 
which  the  industry  can 
measure  you.” 

THE  SLEEPER 
CERTIFICATION 

What  happens  when  a  certified  technol¬ 
ogy  falls  out  of  favor,  Villella  wonders,  as 
do  thousands  of  CNE  holders  whose 
shops  are  migrating  to  Windows  NT. 
Their  knowledge  base  is  useful  through 
the  transition,  but  then  what? 

To  guard  against  the  inevitable  obso¬ 
lescence  of  a  product-specific  certifica¬ 
tion,  the  Institute  for  Certification  of 
Computing  Professionals  grants  the  Cer¬ 
tified  Computing  Professional  (CCP) 
designation.  It’s  for  experienced  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  pass  a  battery  of 
exams  in  their  choice  of  11  broad  cate¬ 


gories,  including  security,  software  engi¬ 
neering  and  systems  development.  This 
year,  the  institute  will  celebrate  its  25th 
year  of  granting  the  CCP  to  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  worldwide. 

Although  institute  officials  claim  that 
the  CCP  is  the  “capstone”  certificate,  it 
isn’t  widely  requested 
by  IS  hiring  man¬ 
agers,  recruiters  say. 
“We’ve  talked  about 
industry  certification 
since  the  early  1970s, 
and  it’s  just  never 
gained  favor,”  Gold¬ 
berg  says. 

In  fact,  an  attempt 
by  the  New  Jersey 
state  legislature  to  license  computer 
professionals  met  with  enormous  resis¬ 
tance  and  was  ultimately  defeated,  says 
Jim  Webber,  president  of  Omicron,  an 
IT  management  advisory  consortium 
in  Mountain  Lakes,  N.J.  “We  smashed 
that  down  so  fast,”  he  says.  “There’s 
a  negative  feeling  about  those  generic 
programs  and  a  positive  feeling  about 
specific,  skill-based,  validated  technology 
skills.”  □ 


Vitiello  is  a  freelance  writer  in  East 
Brunswick,  N.J. 


RELATEPUNKS 

For  these  and  other 
related  links,  go  to: 

www.  microsoft.  com 
www.novelt.com 
www.lotus.com 
www.learningtree.com 


job’s  intrinsic  value  is  important  to  us  all.  And  though 
we  don’t  usually  admit  it,  money  is,  too.  Even  if  you 
arned  an  income  worthy  of  Bill  Gates,  you  probably 
uld  still  want  a  raise  as  a  formal  recognition  of  your 
'ormance. 


OTIATE 
YOUR  BEST 
RAISE  IN 


IS 
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fortunately,  because  across-the- 
ises  are  usually  low,  we  need  to 
y  to  make  up  the  difference. 

AISE  YOU  DESERVE 

iur  contributions  and  accom- 
^Vrite  out  your  understand- 
icompany’s  mission  and 

Use  salary  surveys,  recruiters  and  oth¬ 
er  sources  to  find  out  what  the  market 
pays  someone  with  your  talent  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

Many  IS  professionals  are  getting  an 
average  15%  increase  to  take  a  new  job. 
Depending  on  how  your  salary  com¬ 
pares  with  the  market  survey,  you  could 
get  up  to  30%  if  you’re  underpaid. 
Companies  usually  are  willing  to  pay 
higher  salaries  for  workers  with  specific 
software  package  expertise  such  as  SAP 
AG’s  R/3  or  PeopleSoft. 

Clarify  your  goals  with  those  of  the 
company.  List  how  meeting  your  goals 
will  benefit  the  company’s  bottom  line. 
Decide  what  you  want  your  total  com¬ 
pensation  package  to  be,  and  let  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  begin. 

Increasing  your  base  salary  may  not 
be  the  only  way  to  increase  your  in¬ 
come. 


THE  PACKAGE  DEAL 

Many  companies  are  moving  toward  a 
low  across-the-board  raise  (2%  per  year) 
and  are  adding  other  forms  of  compen¬ 
sation  such  as  new  technology  training, 
formal  education  reimbursement, 
bonuses,  stock  options,  sabbaticals,  ad¬ 
ditional  vacation  time  and  a  company- 
discounted  automobile.  Find  out  about 
all  the  incentives  your  company  has  to 
offer. 

Consider  these  points  before  you 
request  a  raise: 

•  Don’t  be  demanding. 

•  Be  sensitive  to  the  timing.  If  your 
boss  is  in  a  great  mood,  go  for  it.  If  not, 
wait. 

UNDERSTANDING  SALARY  RANGES 

Most  companies  have  a  salary  range 
structure  for  each  position.  Find  out 
what  your  job’s  salary  range  is  and 
where  you  fall  in  that  range. 

Salary  ranges  usually  overlap  between 
junior  and  senior  positions.  You  may 
need  a  promotion  to  get  the  compensa¬ 
tion  you  deserve.  If  you  must  obtain 
a  promotion  to  get  your  desired  salary, 
find  out  what  you  need  to  do,  or  if 
an  exception  would  be  made  in 
your  case. 


PRESENTING  YOUR  RAISE  PROPOSAL 

Give  your  boss  the  ammunition  (the 
list)  he  needs  to  get  approval  from  his 
superiors,  or  give  your  boss  enough  in¬ 
formation  to  enable  him  to  make  the  de¬ 
cision. 

The  amount  of  a  salary  increase 
usually  is  based  on  where  you  fall  in  the 
market  comparison,  along  with  your  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  to  the  bottom  line 
of  the  company. 

Another  factor  many  managers  con¬ 
sider  is  how  you  perform  your  duties 
compared  with  other  people  on  the  staff 
with  similar  technical  responsibilities, 
and  what  they  are  being  compensated. 

Be  prepared  for  your  manager  to 
think  it  over,  review  the  information  you 
have  provided,  get  approval  and  get  back 
to  you. 

Leave  your  manager  with  a  positive 
impression,  and  reinforce  your  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  organization.  If  your  man¬ 
ager  says  no,  ask  what  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  get  the  raise  you  deserve  and 
desire. 

Don’t  go  and  get  another  offer  to  use 
as  leverage  to  get  a  raise.  You  may  burn 
a  bridge  at  the  other  company  when  you 
eventually  turn  down  its  offer. 

It’s  a  great  time  in  the  computer  in¬ 
dustry  for  your  technical  talents.  Give  it 
your  best  shot.  You  may  be  pleasantly 
surprised  by  the  great  total  compensa¬ 
tion  package  you  can  arrange.  □ 


Fafard  is  vice  president  of  training  and 
marketing  at  The  Partners,  a  computer 
industry  search  firm  in  Torrance,  Calif., 
that  specializes  in  placing  software  profes¬ 
sionals  throughout  the  West  Coast.  She 
can  he  reached  at:  www.jobbrowser.com. 
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Office  of  the 
Chief  Technology 
Officer 


Government 
of  the 
District 
of 

Columbia 


Washington,  DC  is 
engaged  in  an  exciting 
transformation  process 
throughout  the  entire 
government  Skilled  IT 
executives  are  sought 
with  the  requisite  capa¬ 
bilities  and  track  record 
to  successfully  implement 
technology-based 
solutions  to  support  and 
enable  these  changes.  You 
will  be  operating  from 
the  newly  established 
Office  of  the  Chief 
Technology  Officer  with  a 
broad  mandate  to 
manage  and  direct  the 
District’s  technology 
investments. 
Opportunities  for 
success  abound! 
Come  help  moke 
"Our  Nations  Capital" 
"Our  Nation's 
Technology 
Capital"! 


^  Deputy  CTO,  User  Services  Division 

Responsible  for  managing  the  functions  of  the  office  directly 
dealing  with  user  agencies.  Manage  business  analysts  assigned 
5  to  various  functional  divisions  of  the  government.  Ensure 
:  compliance  with  IT  standards  and  policies.  Assist  in  develop¬ 

ing  training  curriculum  for  end  user  population.  Manage  the 
S  help  desk  and  develop  newsletter. 


'y’  Deputy  CTO, 

Technical  Services  Division 

Responsible  for  managing  and  enhancing  the  District's  techni¬ 
cal  infrastructure  including  the  DC  Wide  Area  Network,  Local 
|  Area  Networks,  servers,  gateways,  and  associated  equipment 
Manage  20,000  line  telephone  system.  Oversee  desktop  com¬ 
puting  platform  and  provide  support  for  cell  phones,  beepers 
and  pagers.  A  strong  background  in  TCP/IP  networking  and 
NetWare  to  NT  migration  required,  Experience  in  telephony 
ij  preferred. 


* 


Deputy  CTO,  Enterprise  Strategies 

Responsible  for  creating  and  maintaining  the  strategic  plan, 
assessment  and  introduction  of  new  technologies  such  as 
Intranets,  electronic  commerce,  wireless  data  and  community 
access.  Formulates  policies,  standards  and  procedures. 
Significant  experience  with  strategic  planning  and  emerging 
technologies  required. 


y  Deputy  CTO,  Reform  Projects  Division 

i  Responsible  for  managing  a  variety  of  critical  projects  such 
asY2K  compliance,  outsourcing,  telephone  system  upgrade. 
Requires  extremely  strong  project  management  skills  and 
a  proven  record  of  bringing  in  high-exposure,  high-visibility 
projects  to  completion  within  time  and  budget  constraints. 


Each  of  the  above  positions  requires  a  minimum  of  S  years 
experience  as  a  senior  manager  in  a  large  IT  environment. 

A  variety  of  other  positions  are  open  for  IT  professionals 
within  the  above  divisions.  All  candidates  should  love  working 
in  a  dynamic,  energetic  environment  and  responding  to  the 
challenge  of  implementing  technology-based  solutions  that 
directly  impact  people’s  lives. 


Submit  resume,  references  and  salary  requirements  to 

Michael  T.  Hernon 
Chief  Technology  Officer 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
441  4th  Street,  NW,  Suite  960 
Washington,  DC  20001 
Or  to:  resumes@dcgov.org 


CAREER  SURVEY 

Computer  Hardware 

wily' 

Industry  Hiring  Trends  -jq 


Projected  Regional  Growth  Analysis 


Overall  growth  rate: 


Stable 

Growing  at 

less  than  25%  w 

Growing  at 
more  than  25%  5 

Shrinking 
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U.S. 

Survey  Base:  326  Technology  Firms  involved  in  Computer  Hardware 

Lakes 

Atlantic 

California 

England 

Delaware  Valley 

Eastern 

Lakes 


Survey  conducted  between  November  '97  and  January  '98; 

Co'pTeci'  a  directory  publisher  In  Woburn,  Mass.,  tracks  the  U.S.  45.000  technology  manufacturers. 
U-  itrvey  refutes  to  the  31,693  tracked  firms  with  fewer  than  1,000  employees. 

-P/’  ct  1 1998.  Corporate  Technology  Information  Services,  Inc.,  Woburn,  MA 
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Grace  Technologies  is  a  nationwide,  senior-level 
systems-integration  and  application-development 
firm.  Currently,  we  have  the  following  opportunities: 

Peoplesoft  Implementation  Professionals 

•  PeopleSoft  Financials/HRMS 

Oracle  Implementation  Professionals 

•  Oracle  Financials/HR/MFG 

Data  Warehousing/DSS 

•  Oracle  Express,  Brio,  Informatica,  COGNOS,  MicroStrategy, 
Information  Advantage,  Business  Objects 

DBS  (GEAC) 

•  M&D/MSA 

•  AP/PO,  CP,  HR,  GL,  FA,  AR,  1C,  on-site/off-site 
For  immediate  consideration,  please  call/fax 
or  send  resume  including  position  of  interest  to: 

GRACE  TECHNOLOGIES 
Attn:  Technical  Recruiting 
TEL:  800-767-7017  ext  341  or  322 

FAX:  800-241-2620  E-mail:  Recruiting@gracetech.com 


♦Grace 


Consulting,  Inc. 
Maintenance  Int. 
Technologies 

ORACLE 


Lead  Software  Engineer  -  Atlanta,  GA 
Act  as  project  leader  for  supply 
chain  management  software  devel¬ 
opment  projects,  including  directing 
junior-level  software  and  test  engi¬ 
neers,  and  managing  staffing,  equip¬ 
ment  and  tooling  resources.  Code 
and  test  new  software-releases  and 
enhancements  to  existing  software, 
using  C++  programming  in  Windows, 
NT  and  UNIX  environments,  as  well 
as  relational  and  object-oriented 
database  tools,  particulady  Oracle 
and  Informix.  Conduct  technical 
analysis  and  design  for  implementing 
new  software  functionality,  and  inter¬ 
face  with  marketing  organization  and 
customers  to  determine  needs  and 
provide  input  into  strategic  planning 
Identify  and  resolve  software  defects 
to  ensure  quality.  Supervise  staff  of 
3-10.  Requires  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Computer  Science,  Electronics 
Engineering  or  a  closely  related  field, 
or  equivalent,  plus  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered  or  3  years  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  Project  Manager/Applica- 
tion  Architect.  (3  years  experience  in 
related  occupation  must  include 
managing  supply  chain  management 
software  development  projects, 
using  C++  programming  and  object- 
oriented  database  tools.)  M-F; 
40hr/wk;  8am-5pm  $85,000/yr. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  in  U.S.  Report  to  or  send 
resume/letter  in  duplicate  to: 
Georgia  Department  of  Labor,  Job 
Order  #GA61 90672,  2943  N.  Druid 
Hills  Road,  Atlanta,  GA  30329-3909 
or  the  nearest  Department  of  Labor 
Reid  Office.  An  employer  paid  ad. 


AY 


TRIAD  DATA  INC. 


Since  1985,  Triad  Data  has  placed  talented  professionals  with 
Fortune  100  clients  nationwide.  We  are  a  computer  consulting 
company,  (noted  in  INC  Magazine  as  one  of  the  top  500  private 
businesses),  with  opportunities  for  Prog  rammer/ Analysts,  Sys¬ 
tems  Analysis  and  Software  Engineers  with  the  following  skills: 

Cobol  (IMS  or  DB2)  ■  PL1  ■  Adabas/Natural  ■  CICS 
Unix  ■  C/C« WJava  ■  Oracle  ■  Visual  C44  ■  Smalltalk 
Peoplesoft  ■  Sybase  Developers  eCNE  ■  Lotus  Notes 
Windows  NT  ■  PC  Support/Help  Desk  ■  Oracle  DBA 
Delphi  ■  Informix  Developers  ■  Internet  Developers 
Systems  Administrators-Unix,  Windows  NT,  Novell 

Multiple  positions  are  available  in  the  fo lowing  metropolian  areas: 

■  Boston  ■  Madison  ■  Milwaukee  ■Minneapolis 
■  Austin  ■  New  York  City  ■  Atlanta  ■  Dallas 

We  offer  medical/dental  insurance,  vacation,  401 K,  referal 
bonuses,  and  mors.  For  immediate  consideration,  send  or  fax 
your  resume  to  M.  Jackman,  Triad  Data,  Inc.,  515  Madison 
Ave„  Suite  1810,  New  York,  NY  10022;  FAX:  212-832-7091 
e-mail:  mjackman@nyc.triaddata.com 
_ http//www.tria  ddata.com _ 


Software  engineer  with  5  years  of 
experience  as  a  s/w  engineer  or 
computer  professional  with 
supervisory  experience,  who  will 
develop  s/w  systems,  applying 
computer  science,  engineering, 
and  mathematical  analysis,  with 
5  years  of  experience  using 
Oracle  RDBMS  and  UNIX.  In 
addition  at  least  one  year  experi¬ 
ence  with  Developer  2000, 
Pro-C.  PL/SQL,  SQL-Forms, 
SQL*Reportwriter  and  C  is 
required.  Analyzes  s/w  reqs.  and 
performs  testing  and  user  train¬ 
ing  after  development.  Extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Bachelor's  degree  in  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  limited  fields:  engineering, 
mathematics,  computer  science 
or  physics.  $70,000/yr.  40hours/ 
wk„  9:00  am  -  5.00  pm.  Send 
resumes,  listing  job  order  number 
6016117,  to:  Mr.  James  Clark, 
Manager,  Uniontown  Job  Center, 
32  Iowa  Street,  Uniontown, 
PA  15401 


con«ULTiaaa 


Afc  SPL  World- 
group  is  an 
international 
builder  of  busi- 
ness  solu¬ 
tions.  We  are  currently  looking 
tor  individuals  with  Natural/DB2, 
Natural  Orade.  Natural /Construct, 
Natural/Adabas,  Visual  Basic, 
Smalltalk,  C++,  Java,  Cobol,  OO 
skills  to  work  in  our  development 
centers  in  California,  New 

h Chicago  as 

rter/Analysts 
i  Engineers 
Systems  Analysts 
Project  Leaders 
Designers  •  Architects 
Email,  fax  or  mail  your  resume  to: 
Jos  Barnett,  Fax:  415-541-0224, 
E-mail:  Jos_Barnett@splwg.com, 
www.splworldgroup.com.  EOE 


centers  in  c-amu 
Jersey  and  Chicago 

Programmer/A 
Software  Eng 


Sales  Systems  Support  Analyst. 
Design,  develop,  implement,  test 
and  support  on-line  information 
systems  for  efficient  and  timely 
sales  reporting  to  management. 
Work  with  all  levels  of  field  sales 
and  sales  management  to  deter¬ 
mine  requirements  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  customized  computer 
programs  to  aid  in  analysis  of 
sales  data.  Extract/manipulate 
sales  history  data  from  legacy 
systems  on  mainframe  computer 
and  distribute  to  field  sales’  note¬ 
book  computers  via  e-mail. 
Customize  personal  productivity 
softwares  such  as  MS  Excel 
using  Excel  Visual  Basic  in  order 
to  create  cost  effective  business 
tools  for  sales  forecasting  pur¬ 
poses.  Requires  B.A./B.S.  De¬ 
gree  in  Computer  Science  or 
equivalent.  Minimum  experience 
(which  may  be  obtained  concur¬ 
rently  and  in  academic  or  work 
setting):  1  yr's  exper.  in  COBOL, 
Foxpro;  1  yr's  exper.  in  mainframe 
FOCUS;  1  yr's  exper.  in  SQL; 
6  months'  exper.  in  Microsoft 
Excel  Basic  or  equivalent  and  MS 
Windows;  1  yr's  exper.  using 
mainframe  computers  in  TSO 
environment  using  QMF  and  DB2 
Tables.  VAX  and  Pcs;  1  yr's 
exper.  writing  Excel  macros; 
1  yr's  exper.  as  Sales  Systems 
Support  Analyst  or  Computer 
Programmer  or  equivalent. 
$44,200  per  year.  8am  to  5pm. 
Apply  to  nearest  Job  Service 
Office  or  submit  resume  (with 
Soc.  Sec.  #)  to  Job  Service,  630 
West  Sixth  Street,  Winston- 
Salem,  NC  27101.  Reference 
Job  Order  #  NC9872988  and 
DOT  code  030.167-014. 


I'] I (TltO  C'l 
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Lawson  Software,  a  22-year-old  market  leader  in 
Web-deployable  enterprise  business  applications, 
seeks  an  International  Director  of  Communications, 
based  in  London,  to  fuel  its  rapid  expansion  plans 
outside  of  North  America  and  to  become  part  of 
Lawsons  very  active  and  industry-visible 
Corporate  Communications  Department. 

Reporting  to  the  VP.  of  Corporate  Communica¬ 
tions  in  the  US.,  the  position  requires  a  seasoned 
hands-on  PR,  journalism  and/or  advertising  pro 
who  can  roll  up  his  or  her  sleeves  and  “do  it  all”: 
write  press  releases,  call  on  technology  analysts  and 
earmark  local  market  media  for  Corporate  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns.  The  ideal  candidate  is  a  high- 
energy  multi-tasker,  experienced  at  the  “doing” 
and  not  the  “delegating”.  You’ll  be  interviewing 
customers,  drafting  press  releases  and  testimonials, 
coordinating  approvals  on  written  documents,  and 
visiting  the  top  analysts  monthly. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  comprehensive  ben¬ 
efits,  growth  opportunities  and  a  chance  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  growth  of  an  exciting  leading 
market-technology  company.  Please  submit 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Lawson  Software,  HR  Generalist-SN,  1300 
Godward  Street, 

Minneapolis,  MN 
55413.  No  phone 
calls  please.  EOE. 

www.lawson.com  C1 998  Lawson  Software 


LEADING  EDGE  TECHNOLOGY  WITHOUT  THE  ATTITUDE 


Integrated  Systems  Professionals 

A  Fast-Growing  National  Consultancy  Offers  Exciting 
Opportunities  For  Top  Quality  Professionals. 

Project  Managers 
Team  Leaders/Consultants 

•Long-Term  Career  Opportunities 
•  Short-Term  And  Long-Term  Contract  Opportunities 

Experience  in  all  SAP  FV3  Modules  Basis  and  ABAP 
Oracle  *  People  So  fl m  Baa  n 

Performance-Based  Compensation  provides  exciting  opportunities 
for  experienced  professionals  (To  $250K  OR  $150  per  hour  for 
experienced  SAP  experts) 


Please  fax  resumes  to  516-625-0740 
or  visit  us  at  httpV/www.  iprr.com 


j wjjjrn(& 


SAP  Specialists... 

Our  clients  expect  the  best! 

We  are  entering  our  next  expansion  phase  and  are  seeking 
professionals  with  a  proven  track  record  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas: 

•  SAP  software  functionality 

•  Custom  applications  development  (ABAP) 

•  Basis  consulting 

•  Functional  consulting  (all  tracks) 

•Teaching  or  training  experience 

Extensive  travel  may  be  required.  Multilingual  is  a  plus.  These 
positions  offer  an  attractive  salary,  excellent  benefits  and  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  rapid  growth  with  a  progressive  and  successful  company. 
Unlike  many  consulting  firms,  DMG  focuses  its  expertise  exclusively 
on  SAP.  Qualified  candidates  will  have  at  least  two  years  of  SAP 
implementation  experience.  No  recruiters  or  contractors,  please. 
Forward  your  resume  with  salary  history  and  requirements  including 
specific^liiJlf^gjpns  and  expertise  to: 


Discovi 
I 

http://www.deno 


1-888-WE-DO- 


ie  benefits  of  working  for  an  SAP 
an  SAP  National  Alliance  Pa  * 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ify  pri 
Viaec 


TECHNICAL  WRITER  IV. 
One  full-time  Technical  Writer  IV 
position  available  in  Beaverton, 
R.  Duties:  Write,  edit,  and  ver- 
product  documentation  for  all 
&  Network  Division 
(VND)  products  using  common 
desktop  publishing  tools  such  as 
FrameMaker  or  Microsoft  Word 
under  UNIX,  MS-DOS,  and 
Microsoft  Windows;  manage  and 
specify  software  and  hardware 
for  entire  department;  lead  team 
of  writers  to  develop  hardware 
and  software  user,  online,  tutori¬ 
al,  service,  programming  and  ref¬ 
erence  documentation  for  VND 
Video  Storage  products; 
aggressively  plan,  estimate,  track 
projects  meeting  all  product 
development  schedules;  partner 
with  Marketing  to  define  cus¬ 
tomer  applications;  establish  and 
maintain  good  rapport  with 
design  engineers  assuring  accu¬ 
rate  and  timely  responses  to  tech- 
nical  changes;  work  with 
Technical  Illustrators  and 
Videographers  to  produce  visu¬ 
ally  appealing  documents  with 
easy-to-access  information  for 
global  audience;  keep  abreast  of 
leading  industry  trends  in  infor- 
mation  management  and 
presentation  such  as  hyperme¬ 
dia,  HTML  (Hyper  Text  Markup 
Language),  SGML 
(Standardized  General  Markup 
Language),  WinHelp,  MPELl 
(Moving  Picture  Experts  Group), 
Java,  ActiveX,  alternate  media 
output  (CD-ROM),  online,  and 
demand  publishing;  provide 
technical  leadership  to  select  new 
tools,  and  provide  training,  sup¬ 
port,  leadership  in  the  ongoing 
use  and  maintenance  of  tools  ana 
local  and  networked  computing 
environment.  Also  required: 
Bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent 
experience  in  computer  science, 
electrical  engineering,  electronic 
engineering,  technical  communi¬ 
cations  or  related  technical 
degree  and  4  years  of  experience 
as  a  technical  writer.  Salary: 
$69,854  per  year  &  potential  for 
bonus  earnings.  Interviews  in 
Beaverton,  OR.  Resume  &/or 
cover  letter  must  reflect  every 
listed  requirement  or  it  will  be 
rejected.  Applicant  must  have 
legal  authority  to  permanently 
work  in  the  US.  Send  this  ad  & 

Sr  resume  to  Employment 
artment,  Attn:  Job  Oraer  No. 
1683,  875  Union  St.,  NE, 
Room  201,  Salem,  OR  97311. 


IMMEDIATE 
NEEDS! 


Long  Term  -  Atlanta-based  positions 
(100%  travel  throughout  Georgia): 

FI/CO,  MM,  HR: 
TEAM  LEADS  (2yrs+) 
SUPER  USERS 
TRAINERS 


1975  North  Park  Place 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 
800-599-9550  •  770-955-1714 
FAX:  770-937-0423  •  800-457-9776 
e-mail:  slc11@aoi.com 
EOE,  MEMBER  NACCB 


#  STRUCTURED 
LOGIC 

COMPANY,  INC. 

SAP  NATIONAL  Implementation  Division 
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Senior  Tcchnol<»<>\ 

Position 


Senior  management  position 
available  with  fast-growing 
international  company 
providing  technology  services 
to  the  financial  industry.  The 
successful  execution  of  the 
responsibilities  of  this  position 
is  absolutely  key  to  the  ongoing 
success  of  our  organization. 
The  successful  candidate  will 
oversee  and  direct  the  creation 
of  proprietary  software  systems 
and  hardware  procurement.  This 
will  include  development  of 
software  specifications,  coordi¬ 
nation  of  various  internal  and 
external  business  groups  and 
direct  responsibility  for  300 
systems  managers  and 
professionals.  Will  require 
relocation  to  Southeast  U.S. 
Send  or  fax  resume  with  salary 
history  to: 

CW-5579,  Computerworld 
BOX  9171 

Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 
FAX  (508)  260-7739 
Re:CW-5579 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
required.  Design  and  pro¬ 
gramming  of  SAP  Systems/ 
Software  in  a  mainframe 
environment  using  IMS  and 
DB2.  Five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  required  in  any  occupa¬ 
tion  performing  the  job  duties 
described  above.  Must  be 
willing  to  relocate  to  various 
unanticipated  work  sites 
throughout  the  USA  every  4 
to  10  months.  Employer  will 
pay  for  necessary  travel  from 
assignment  to  assignment. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  the  US. 
Salary:  $1 45,000/year  for  a 
40-hour  work  week.  Inter¬ 
ested  applicants  contact  the 
Oklahoma  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  11654-A  E. 
21st  Street,  Tulsa,  OK  74129 
(I.D.  #7209).  Phone  number 
(918)  437-4473.  Refer  to  Job 
Order  #301315.  Ad  paid  by 
an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Software  engineer  with  2  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  mathematical  analysis, 
with  2  years  of  experience 
using  Sybase,  Sql  Server,  ISQL, 
DWB,  APT  and  Powerbuilder.  In 
addition,  some  experience  is 
required  with  HP9000.  Analyzes 
s/w  reqs.  and  performs  testing 
and  user  training  after  develop¬ 
ment.  Extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Bachelor's 
degree  in  one  of  several  limited 
fields:  engineering,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  computer  science  or  phys¬ 
ics.  $63,000/yr.  40  hours/wk., 
9:00  am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resu¬ 
mes,  listing  job  order  number 
7032307,  to:  Mr.  Richard  Intro- 
caso,  Acting  Manager,  Beaver 
County  Job  Center,  120  Merch¬ 
ant  Street,  Ambridge,  PA  1 5003. 


Software  engineer  with  2  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  mathematical 
analysis,  with  2  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  using  Oracle  RDBMS, 
UNIX,  PL/SOL,  Developer/2000 
and  some  experience  with 
Oracle  applications.  Analyzes 
s/w  reqs  and  performs  testing 
and  user  training  after  develop¬ 
ment.  Extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Master's 
degree  in  one  of  several  limited 
fields:  engineering,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  computer  science  or 
physics  $65,000/yr.  40hours/ 
wk„  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm.  Send 
resumes,  listing  job  order  num¬ 
ber  9078279  to:  Ms.  Charlene 
Cogley.  Manager,  Beaver  Falls 
Job  Center,  2103  Ninth  Ave. 
Beaver  Falls,  PA  15010. 


Consultant.  40  hrs/wk,  9am- 
5pm.  $56,000/yr.  Design, 
develop,  implement  &  test  soft¬ 
ware  for  financial,  banking, 
insurance,  mftr’g  &  distribution 
applications.  Tools:  AS/400; 
DB2/400;  RPG/400;  CL/400; 
COBOL/  400;  DDS;  APPC 
LU6.2;  OS/400  API  (applica¬ 
tion  programming  interfaces). 
M.S."  in  Computer  Science  or 
Elec.  Engr’g  as  well  as  2  yrs  in 
job  offered  or  as  a  Systems 
Analyst  required.  (*B.S.  +  5  yrs 
progressively  more  responsi¬ 
ble  experience  also  accept¬ 
able.)  Previous  experience 
must  include:  AS/400;  RPG/ 
400;  CL/400;  OS/400;  APPC. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  permanently 
in  the  U.S.  Send  two  copies  of 
both  resume  and  cover  letter 
to:  ILLINOIS  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURI¬ 
TY,  401  South  State  Street  -  7 
North,  Chicago,  IL  60605, 
Attention:  Brenda  Kelly, 

Reference  #V-IL-18166-K.  NO 
CALLS.  An  Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Software  Consultant  [10 

Openings]  J.O.N.  7032308] 
Consult  with  clients  to  define 
their  data  processing  and  com¬ 
puter  systems  needs;  analyze 
clients’  current  procedures;  rec¬ 
ommend  and  implement  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  solutions; 
and  use  Designer  2000, 
Developer  2000,  and  ORACLE. 
Reqs.  6  mths.  exp.  in  the  job 
offered  and  a  Master’s  Degree 
in  Computer  Science,  Systems 
Analysis,  Computer  Information 
Systems,  Computer  Engg., 
Electrical  Engg.,  Electronic 
Engg.,  Mechanical  Engg.,  Civil 
Engg.,  or  Mathematics,  or  its 
equivalent  in  educ.  and  exp.  Will 
accept  a  Bachelor’s  degree,  or  a 
foreign  equivalent  degree,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  at  least  5  yrs.  of  pro¬ 
gressive  exp.  in  the  computer 
software  specialty  in  lieu  of  the 
required  educ.  and  exp.  40 
hr./wk.,  8a-5p,  M-F,  $60,000.00/ 
yr.  Send  resume  along  with 
J.O.N.  to  Mr.  Tom  Dembosky, 
Manager,  Office  of  Employment 
Security,  350  N.  Fourth  St., 
Indiana,  PA  15701 


Software  engineer  with  3  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  mathematical  ana¬ 
lysis,  with  3  years  of  experience 
using  Oracle  RDBMS,  SQL*- 
Forms,  Oracle  Reports,  UNIX, 
SUN  and  DOS.  Analyzes  s/w 
reqs.  and  performs  testing  and 
user  training  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
engineering,  mathematics,  com¬ 
puter  science  or  physics. 
$75,000/yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00 
am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resumes, 
listing  job  order  number 
8032244  to:  Mr.  Clement  Piz- 
zutelli,  Manager,  Connellsville 
Job  Center,  1051  Morrell  Ave., 
P.O.  Box  868,  Connellsville, 
PA  15425. 


Software  engineer  with  5  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional  with 
supervisory  experience,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engineer¬ 
ing.  and  mathematical  analysis, 
with  5  years  of  experience  using 
Powerbuilder,  SQL  Server, 
Visual  Basic,  GUI's  and  Win¬ 
dows.  Analyzes  s/w  reqs.  and 
performs  testing  and  user  train¬ 
ing  after  development.  Exten¬ 
sive  travel  and  frequent  reloca¬ 
tion.  Bachelor's  degree  in  one  of 
several  limited  fields:  engineer¬ 
ing,  mathematics,  computer  sci¬ 
ence  or  physics.  $135,000/yr. 
40  hours/wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00 
pm.  Send  resumes,  listing  job 
order  number  9078270,  to:  Mr. 
Terry  Faust,  Manager,  Washing¬ 
ton  County  Job  Center,  75  East 
Maiden  Street,  Washington, 
PA  15301. 


NATURAL/ADABAS 

CONTRACTS 

CPL  WorldGroup,  an 
international  consulting 
company,  is  always  in  need 
of  solid  Natural/Adabas 
P/A's  for  nationwide 
assignments.  Fax  resume 
to:  510/472-4904;  E-mail: 
confracl@cplwoHdgroup.com 

EOE. 

& 


Software  engineer  with  2  years  of 
experience  as  a  s/w  engineer  or 
computer  professional,  who  will 
develop  s/w  systems,  applying 
computer  science,  engineering, 
and  mathematical  analysis,  with  2 
years  of  experience  using  CLIST, 
IMS  DB/DC,  PL/1,  Cobol,  DB2 
and  ISPF/PDF.  Analyzes  s/w 
reqs.  and  performs  testing  and 
user  training  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Master's  degree  in  one 
of  several  limited  fields:  engineer¬ 
ing,  mathematics,  computer  sci¬ 
ence  or  physics.  $63,000/yr.  40 
hours/wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm. 
Send  resumes,  listing  job  order 
number  1016097  to:  Mr.  Ron 
Marsh,  Manager,  Alle-Kiski  Job 
Center,  3  Kensington  Square, 
New  Kensington,  PA  15068. 


Software  engineer  with  1  year  of 
experience  as  a  s/w  engineer  or 
computer  professional,  who  will 
develop  s/w  systems,  applying 
computer  science,  engineering, 
and  mathematical  analysis,  with 
1  year  of  experience  using  SAP 
R/3  and  ABAP/4.  Analyzes  s/w 
reqs.  and  performs  testing  and 
user  training  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields;  engi¬ 
neering,  mathematics,  computer 
science  or  physics.  $135,000/yr. 
40  hours/wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm. 
Send  resumes,  listing  job  order 
number  9078277  to:  Mr.  Stan 
Majesky,  Manager  Greene  Coun¬ 
ty  Job  Center,  653  East  High 
Street,  Waynesburg,  PA  1 5370. 


Software  engineer  with  1  year  of 
experience  as  a  s/w  engineer  or 
computer  professional,  who  will 
develop  s/w  systems,  applying 
computer  science,  engineering, 
and  mathematical  analysis,  with  1 
year  of  experience  using  Oracle 
RDBMS,  Oracle  Forms,  Oracle 
Reports  and  UNIX.  Analyzes  s/w 
reqs.  and  performs  testing  and 
user  training  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Master's  degree  in  one 
of  several  limited  fields:  engineer¬ 
ing,  mathematics,  computer  sci¬ 
ence  or  physics.  $63,000/yr.  40 
hours/wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm. 
Send  resumes,  listing  job  order 
number  9078293  to:  Mr.  Vincent 
Mezeivtch,  Manager  Mon  Valley 
Job  Center,  345  Fifth  Avenue, 
McKeesport,  PA  15132. 
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The  Commerce  Insurance 
Company  is  a  leading 
property  and  casualty 
company,  and  the  largest 
automobile  insurer  in 
Massachusetts. 

We  offer  competitive  wages 
and  unmatched  benefits 
including  an  Employee 
Stock  Ownership  Plan,  a 
Cash  Bonus  Plan,  Tuition 
Reimbursement,  casual 
attire  five  days  a  week,  and 
a  comfortable  working 
environment  including  free 
parking  and  free  coffee 
waiting  for  you  inside! 


Join  the  L 

Jjeader, 


Yo«r  Stable  Ami  Rewarding  Future  In  Tib*  Iafonnatk*  Systems  Held  Is  Hm_ 

At  Commerce  Insurance  Company,  a  leading  property  and  casualty  company,  and  the  largest 
automobile  insurer  in  Massachusetts,  we  realise  that  our  strength  is  the  knowledge,  experi¬ 
ence  and  dedication  of  our  workforce,  a  combination  of  people  and  technobgy.  With  our 
expanded  IS  Department  and  constant  growth,  our  network  is  growing  in  new  directions,  and 
we  're  backing  it  up  with  talented  technical  people  and  motivated  professionals  like  yourself. 

“Our  Success 
Is  Your  Opportunity! 


AW 


As  an  example 
of  the  commit¬ 
ment  to  our 
employees. 
Commerce 
Insurance 
Company  is 

replacing  its  existing  Child 
Care  facility  with  a  new 
20,000  square  foot  corpo¬ 
rate  sponsored  Child  Care 
Center.  It  comes 
complete  with 
indoor  and  outdoor 
playgrounds,  spa¬ 
cious  classrooms, 
and  is  located 
minutes  from  our 
office  facilities 
in  a  suburban, 
wooded  setting. 


Join  our  IS  professionals, 
and  explore  the  exciting 
opportunities  our  expanded 
IS  Department  can  offer, 
as  we  lead  you  towards  a 
stable  and  rewarding 
future. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
seeing  what  it’s  like  to 
work  for  an  organization 
which  has  the  strength  of 
being  a  leader  in  its  indus¬ 
try,  along  with  the  benefits 
of  its  local  community, 
please  respond  today  and 
send  a  cover  letter 
indicating  position, 
and  resume  to: 

The  Commerce  Insurance 
Co„  Attn:  Mary-Beth 
Kaczynskt,  Dept,  CW, 

211  Main  St„  Webster, 
MA  01579; 

Fax:  5001949-4921. 


ProgrammeiWProgrammer  Analysts- 
Mainframe/Client  Server  Environment 

We  need  creative,  skilled  systems  professionals  to  help  build  the  systems  that  will 
launch  our  company  into  the  21st  century.  At  Commerce  Insurance,  your  skills  will  be 
crucial  to  our  growth  as  we  develop  our  mainframe/client  server  environment  and  as 
we  build  the  systems  needed  to  expand  geographically  beyond  Massachusetts.  We  have 
unique  opportunities  for  professional  growth  utilizing  both  PC  based  and  mainlfame 
technologies.  You  will  be  exposed  to  client  server,  PC,  and  mainframe  systems. 
Operating  systems,  languages  and  tools  being  used  include  MVS,  OS/2,  Windows, 
TSO/ISPF,  CICS,  COBOL,  C,  DB2,  and  Project  and  Team  Workbench. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  3  to  4  years’  experience  as  an  IBM  mainframe  COBOL 
programmer  with  working  knowledge  of  DB2.  Exposure  to  CICS,  TSO/ISPF,  OS/2, 
MicroFocus  COBOL,  C,  and  client  server  environments  are  a  definite  plus. 

Programmers/Programmer  Analysts- 
AS400  Environment 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  individuals  with  at  least  three  to  four  years'  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  AS400  environment  with  RPGIII  experience  to  join  our  team. 
Programmers  participate  on  a  project  team  applying  their  skills  to  code,  design 
and  maintain  interactive  and  batch  systems.  Our  programmer/system  analysts 
create  complex  system  and  database  designs  and  programs  and  utilize  their 
excellent  interpersonal,  communication,  and  presentation  skills,  working  within  a 
team  environment.  If  it  is  a  challenge  within  a  team  environment  that  you  are  looking 
for,  then  look  no  further. 


n 


MVS/OS390 

Senior  Systems  Programmer 

Responsibilities  for  this  position  in  the  MIS  Technical  Services  Department  include 
monitoring  and  maintaining  MVS  parameters,  configuring  LPARS,  GRS,  SMS,  HSM, 
loading  and  testing  releases  and  preventive  maintenance  packages,  and  recommending 
improvements  to  reduce  system  administration,  enhance  reliability  and  optimize  per¬ 
formance.  The  individual  participates  in  the  selection  of  S390  software  utilities,  the  dis¬ 
aster  recovery  test  and  advises  Applications  Developers  on  systems  subjects. 

In  addition  to  being  a  self-starter,  you  must  posess  excellent  communication  and  inter¬ 
personal  skills  while  contributing  to  the  success  of  major  development  efforts.  This 
individual  is  required  to  manage  multiple  priorities  and  changing  workloads. 
Bachelor’s  degree  and  six  years’ 
experience  in  Systems 

Programming  is  required.  Commerce  Insurance 

Co.  is  proud  to  be  an 
equal  opportunity 


employer. 

Tfie  Commerce 
Insurance  Company 

Caring  in  everything  we  do. 

Check  out  the  Internet  for  other  exciting  opportunities  with  us  at: 

www.monster.com  and  www.jobflnd.com 


Senior  Systems  Officer  -  To 
exercise  broad  discretionary 
powers  in  class  definitions.  To 
work  with  overall  systems 
architecture,  choice  of  soft¬ 
ware  products  and  third  party 
tools  for  use  in  developing 
applications  software  on  both 
client  and  server  platforms 
including  researching  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  for  possible  third 
party  vendor  alternatives 
before  a  decision  is  made  to 
internally  develop  needed 
functionality.  To  be  involved 
in  architectural  decision  mak¬ 
ing  responsibilities,  including 
definition  of  internally  devel¬ 
oped  core  functional  compo¬ 
nents  reused  by  the  entire 
application  development  team 
and  cross  component  interac¬ 
tions  critical  to  an  extensible 
design.  Must  have  a  BS  or 
equivalent  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence,  engineering  or  relajpd 
field  with  5  years  in  software 
development  in  a 
client  server  environment 
including  strong  client  soft¬ 
ware  development  skills, 
experience  with  C,  C++  run¬ 
ning  on  Windows  3. 1,  MS- 
DOS,  relational  databases 
applications  programming 
utilizing  TCP/IP  and  related 
tools  (DBLib).  40  hrs/wk, 
Mon-Fri,  9am-5pm.  $62,577- 
$90,000  plus  bonus.  Send  2 
resumes  to:  Case  #71666,  P.O. 
Box  8968,  Boston,  MA  02114. 


ca&® 


New  England's 
largest  dairy 
manufacturing/ 
consumer  products 
cooperative  needs  a: 


This  seasoned,  energetic  professional  will  have  respon¬ 
sibility  for  planning  and  directing  information  solutions 
for  short  and  long  term  business  needs  that  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to:  developing  an  IS  strategy  for  meeting 
changing  consumer  product  information  needs,  evolv¬ 
ing  legacy  applications,  enhancing  network  uses,  resolv¬ 
ing  year  2000  compliance  issues,  and  managing  major 
new  software  package  implementations. 

Candidates  must  be  business  and  user  solutions  orient¬ 
ed,  have  demonstrated  success  in  people  and  project 
management,  and  have  experience  managing  technical 
personnel  on  AS/400  operating  systems  and  PC  net¬ 
works.  Excellent  benefits.  EOE. 

Send  resume  to: 

Agri-Mark,  Inc. 

100  Milk  Street  Office  Park 
Methuen,  MA  01844 
FAX:  978-685-8716 
E-mail:  MBertolino@aol.com 

Visit  Cabot  at  tNmmw.cabotchaaso.coin 


At  Liberty  1/S,  we  keep  pace  with  the  latest  in  cutting-edge  technolo¬ 
gies  for  the  development  of  the  best  business  solutions  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  our  company.  You'll  work  in  an  object-oriented, 
client/server  environment,  using  Win95/NT,  C/C++,  VC++,  CORBA, 
OMT,  SQL,  Sybase,  DB2,  MQ  series,  RS6000A1X  and  MVA/ESA. 

Strategic  Architects 
Technical/Functional  Consultants 
Project  Managers/Project  Leaders 
Business  &  Data  Analysts/Architects 
00  Client/Server  Developers 
Technical  &  Programmer  Analysts 
Database  Analysts 
Software  QA/Test  Analysts 
Desktop/Network/Telecom  Services 


Future  explorer,  inventor, 
teacher,  and  architect 

They  all  want  to 
work  at  Liberty 
Information  Systems 


As  a  kid,  you  dream  of  all  the  fantastic  things  you  can 
be  when  you  grow  up.  As  an  adult,  you  imagine  the 
great  company  who  will  help  you  reach  those  aspira¬ 
tions.  As  an  information  systems  professional  with 
Liberty  Mutual,  you’ll  explore  your  technical  bound¬ 
aries,  and  go  beyond.  You'll  understand  what  it’s  like  to 
invent  business  solutions  using  the  latest  technologies. 
And  you’ll  learn  more  than  you  ever  thought  possible 
from  the  most  amazing  teachers  around  —  the  best 
technical  professionals  this  industry  has  to  offer.  And 
nestled  between  mountains,  parks  and  waterfront,  our 
Portsmouth,  NH  location  is  what  dreams  are  made  of. 

Liberty  I/S  has  begun  a  major  expansion  of  its  soft¬ 
ware  development  centers  and  we  have  opportunities 
available  at  all  levels  for  our  strategic  development 
initiatives.  Choose  from  our  corporate  data  center 
in  Portsmouth,  or  our  Massachusetts  development 
center, located  just  off  Rte.  128  in  Danvers.  Please 
send  your  resume  to:  Bill  Hickmott,  Liberty  Mutual 
Information  Systems,  225  Borthwick  Avenue, 
Portsmouth,  NH  03801.  Liberty  Mutual  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  committed  to  workforce 
diversity. 


LIBERTY 

MUTUAL 


freedom  of  liberal 

Fax:  (603)  431-0709  •  email:  Jobs@Lmig.com  •  www.libertymutual.com 


Senior  Programmer-Analyst  (5 
openings)  Test  and  implement 
mainframe  applications  like 
financial  sys.,  inventory  and 
insurance.  Design  and  develop 
new  custom  processes  and 
reports  pertaining  to  business 
req.  Develop  programs  using 
Cobol,  CICS,  DB2  and  VSAM  on 
mainframe.  Set  up  testing  proce¬ 
dures  using  DB2  as  RDBMS  and 
Princeton  s/w  as  related  tools. 
Assist  on  standards  and  version 
control.  Reqs:  Bach  in  Comp 
Sci.,  Sci.  (any  field)  Engg.  (any 
field),  Math,  Business  Manage¬ 
ment,  Economics  or  its  foreign 
degree  equivalent.  Will  accept  3 
yrs  college  education  plus  3  yrs 
work  exp.  in  the  job  offered  or  in 
a  related  occupation  in  lieu  of  the 
required  Bach's  degree.  2  yrs  in 
the  job  ottered  or  in  a  related 
occupation  as  a  Comp  Prog¬ 
rammer,  S/W  Eng,  Sys  Analyst, 
Consultant,  Project  Manager/ 
Leader,  Analyst  Programmer, 
S/W  Developer,  DBA,  or 
Network  Administrator.  2  yrs  in 
design,  development,  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  comp,  software/pro¬ 
jects.  1  yr  using  Cobol,  CICS, 
DB2,  and  VSAM.  $60,000/yr,  40 
hrs/wk,  8:30a-5:30p,  M-F.  Send  2 
copies  of  resume/letters  of  appli¬ 
cation  to  Job  Order  #98-046, 
P.O.  Box  989,  Concord,  NH 
03302-0989. 


Software  Engineer.  40  hrs.  per 
week,  9am-5pm,  $55,000  per.  yr., 
located  in  Miami  FL.,  requires  a 
Master  ot  Science  degree  in 
Electrical  Engineering  or  Compu¬ 
ter  Science,  and  two  yrs.  exp  in 
the  job  offered.  To  analyze,  design, 
and  develop  client/server  based 
on  software  applications  using 
principles  and  techniques  of 
object-oriented  programming  and 
parallel  processing  for  business 
applications  such  as  Financing 
Systems  and  Airline  Reservation 
Systems.  Design  specifications, 
write  programs,  and  upgrade  soft¬ 
ware  using  C,  C++,  Visual  Basic, 
Powerbuilder,  Assembly  Code  and 
DBMS  including  Access.  SQL 
Server  and  Oracle  Design,  devel¬ 
op,  and  install  internet-based 
applications  using  TCP/IP.  Sock¬ 
ets,  FTP,  and  Token  Ring  Net¬ 
works.  Send  resume  to  the  Dept 
of  Labor/Operations,  1320  Execu¬ 
tive  Center  Drive,  Rm  127,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  FL.,  32399,  Attn:  S.  Clark, 
Re.  JOFL#  1730416. 


Sometimes,  all  you 
need  is  another  gig. 


Meet  l-on-l  with  Technical  Recruiters  offering  100s 
of  technology  positions  for  I.  T.,  Telecommunication, 
Engineering  &  Semiconductor  professionals! 


Q^itVieast  High  Tech  Career 


Orlando 

Monday,  Feb.  23 
Clarion  Plaza  Hotel 

9700  International  Dr. 


Raleigh/Durham 

Monday,  Mar.  2 
Sheraton  Imperial  Hotel 

4700  Emperor  Blvd.,  Morrisville 


I 


If  you  are  unable  to  attend  these  events,  please  send  your  resume  to: 

Career  Fair  Coordinators  •  1660  S.  Stemmons  Frwy ,  Suite  340  •  ATTN  CW3  •  Lewisville.  TX  75067 
An  EEO/  Affirmative  Action  Recruiting  Event 

They're  FREE!  Bring  plenty  of  Resumes! 

For  more  information  &  a  list  of  participating  companies.see  our  web  site  at  www.cfciobs.com. 


Software  Engineer.  Design  and 
develop  graphical  UNIX  applica¬ 
tions  to  support  and  use  multime¬ 
dia  services  such  as  video, 
audio,  telephony,  scanning, 
imaging  and  faxing.  Demon¬ 
strated  ability  designing  and  cod¬ 
ing  UNIX  GUIs  using  native  Xlib. 
Xt,  and  Motit  libraries  and  user 
interface  builders  such  as  UIM/X, 
TeleUse,  Builder  Accessory,  or 
App  Builder:  desktop  managers 
such  as  CDE  or  HP  VUE;  demon¬ 
strated  ability  with  multimedia 
standards  such  as  tiff.  iges.  jpeg, 
gif,  Sun  raster,  mpeg,  NeXT/Sun, 
riff,  L16.  SND,  mu-law,  and  a-law; 
demonstrated  ability  with  UNIX 
development  tools  and  technolo¬ 
gies  such  as  C  or  C++  compilers: 
SPARCWorks,  Softbench,  Cent¬ 
erline,  or  Pure  tools;  SCCS,  res. 
or  ClearCase;  demonstrated  abil¬ 
ity  in  cross  platform  software 
development  on  UNIX  platforms 
such  as  Sun,  HP  9000,  IBM  RS 
6000,  and  SCO.  $60, 000/year.  40 
hr/wk.  9  a  m.  -  5  p.m.  Must  have  2 
yrs.  exp.  B.S.  Comp  Sci.  Rel. 
Field/Equiv.  Send  2  resumes: 
Case  #71654,  P.O  Box  8968, 
Boston,  MA  02114 


Ingersoll 


Fortune 

200 

manufacturing 
facility  located 
in  Northeast 
Pennsylvania 
is  seeking  an 
experienced 

Technical 

Support 

Analyst 


Rand  Company 


Tool  &  Hoist  Division 

Successful  candidate  should  possess  BS  degiee 
in  Information  Technology  or  related  field  Must 
have  2+  Years  Oracle  Database  Administration 
experience,  1  +  Years  UNIX  Administration  experi¬ 
ence,  Ability  to  work  in  cross-functional  team 
environment,  as  well  as  utilizing  Strong  communi¬ 
cation  skills. 

Primary  responsibilities  will  include  Oracle 
Database  Administration,  Progress  Database 
Administration,  NT  Administration,  and  Backup 
support  tor  UNIX  Administration.  Great  Salary 
and  benefits  commensurate  to  experience 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
in  confidence  to: 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company  -  CMB 

101  N.  Mam  St..  Athens,  PA  18810 
email:  craig_biondi@ingerrand.com 
www.ingersoll-rand.com 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Computerworld  February  16,  1998  (computerworldcareers.com) 

IT  CAREERS  EAST 


ORACLE  INFORMIX  SYBASE  PROGRESS  UNIX  HP-UX  SUN  MS-SQL  POWER- 


A  Career  Without 
Boundaries. 

For  Computer  Professionals, 

The  Opportunities  Are  Limitless. 

We  are  looking  for  computer  specialists  to  place  on  assignment  all  over 
the  United  States.  Applicants  must  be  prepared  to  relocate  on  a  project  by 
project  basis,  on  average  every  3-6  months. 

■  Databases:  Administrators,  Modellers  and  Architects,  salary  range, 
$47000-$78,000. 

■  Development:  Programmer/Analysts  and  Systems  Analysts, 
salary  range,  $42,000-$73,000. 

■  Systems:  System  Administrators  and  System  Architects,  salary  range, 
$41,000-$72,000.  NT  Administrators  must  possess  a  MS  Certification 
Applicants  are  required  to  sign  an  Employment  Agreement  and  must  have 
proof  of  legal  authorization  to  work  in  the  U.S. 

Applicants  must  have  either  a  Bachelor  Degree,  or  equivalent,  in  Computer 
Sciences,  or  related  field,  with  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  applicable  experience. 
Please  send  your  resume  to  Lomi  Vaidya  at  the  address  below. 

www.ccsc.com 


Lomi  Vaidya 
Computer  Consulting 
Services  Corporation 
200  Ashford  Center  North,  Suite  200 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30338  USA 

Computer  Consulting  Services  Corporation 


Telephone:  (770)  393-8646 
Facsimile:  (770)  393-0706 
E-mail:  lvaidya@ccsc.com 


No  Boundaries. 


nds  xn-dH  xiNn  ssadooud  asvaxs  xiiaihojni  aiovao  gs 


CLERK  OF  COURTS 

Palm  Beach  County,  FL 

Systems  Administrator  supporting  Justice  Information  Systems  & 
Finance/HR  systems.  Liaison  between  end  user,  tech  staff  &  vendors. 
Implement  support  &  maintain  automated  systems.  Heavy  end  user  interac¬ 
tion.  Req  rel  BA/BS  &  3  yrs  systems  exp,  or  5  yrs  exp  in  lieu  of  degree. 
Excellent  problem  solving  organization  &  oral/written  communication  skills. 
Knowledge  of  client/servers,  mainframe  systems.  Pref  UNIX  sys  admin  & 
database  mgr.  AIX,  SQL,  Oracle  &  Informix.  Salary  $40's. 

Systems  Support  Specialist  supporting  &  maintaining  existing  &  new  HRMS 
systems,  heavy  end  user  interaction.  Req  BA/BS  in  Management 
Information  Systems  or  rel  &  3  yrs  systems  exp.  or  5  yrs  exp  in  lieu  of  de¬ 
gree.  Excellent  problem  solving  oiganization,  &  oral/written  communication 
skills.  Knowledge  of  UNIX,  Integrals  HRMS  &  Oracle  database.  Salary:  $30's. 

•  Excellent  benefits  package  •  26  paid  days  off/year 

Send  resume  to  HR,  301  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Room  902 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33401  or  fax  561/355-3815 

EOE/DFWP 


Senior  Architectural  Expert  - 
Work  with  senior  business  execu¬ 
tives  and  senior  Information 
System  managers  to  develop 
business  solutions  through  data¬ 
base  technology,  specifically 
large  enterprise  scale  software 
applications,  including  the  area  of 
Data  Warehousing.  Work  inde¬ 
pendently  to  design  data  and 
application  architecture  for  medi¬ 
um  to  large  applications,  using 
CASE  tools  for  logical  data  mod¬ 
eling  and  generation  of  physical 
database  design  based  on 
RDBMS.  Design  and  develop 
Data  Warehouse  applications  to 
stage  data  from  various  sources 
populate  very  large  (giga-bytes) 
databases  on  UNIX  based  hard¬ 
ware,  Manage  Client/Server  pro¬ 
jects  to  deliver  UNIX  based  appli¬ 
cation  software  using  Oracle,  C, 
PL/SQL.  Lead  multi-disciplinary 
software  development  teams 
through  project  life-cycle.  Cont¬ 
ribute  to  business  development 
through  requirements  gathering, 
proposal  writing,  client  presenta¬ 
tions,  and  technical  sales  sup¬ 
port.  Develop  accounts  through 
involvement  in  strategic  projects. 
Requirements  include  a  Bach¬ 
elor's  Degree  in  Engineering  with 
at  least  eight  years  experience  in 
job  offered  or  related  field  of 
large  scale  DBMS  application 
design  and  development,  data 
architecture  and  project  manage¬ 
ment.  In  depth  knowledge  of  data 
and  process  modeling  including 
expert  use  of  CASE  Tools,  soft¬ 
ware  architecture,  relational  tech¬ 
nologies  and  database  design, 
and  project  management  and 
administration.  Experience  with 
data  warehousing  database  ap¬ 
plication  design  using  Oracle  7, 
and  with  wide  range  of  UNIX  plat¬ 
forms  including  HP  9000  servers. 
Applicants  must  have  unrestrict¬ 
ed  authorization  to  work  in  the 
United  States  Salary  $92,000.00/ 
year.  40  hours/wk  Respond  with 
two  copies  of  resume  to  Case 
#71676  P.O.  Box  8960,  Boston. 
MA  021 14. 


Programmer/Analyst,  Hagers¬ 
town,  MD:  Prepare  and  write 
detailed  system  documents  for 
the  existing  computer  applica¬ 
tions,  and  redesign  the  applica¬ 
tions.  Evaluate  different  commer¬ 
cial  packages,  and  prepare  pro¬ 
ject  plans,  project  charters, 
weekly  and  monthly  reports,  pro¬ 
ject  schedules  and  evaluation 
forms.  Develop  and  manage 
Internet  site  development  tasks, 
perform  requirement  analysis, 
coding,  debugging  and  testing, 
and  coordinate  installation,  con¬ 
figuration,  troubleshooting,  and 
unit  testing,  as  required.  Using 
C,  ORACLE,  SQL,  HTML,  Pro  C 
and  CGI  design,  implement  and 
maintain  various  enrollment 
servers,  and  develop  the  de¬ 
tailed  design  documents.  Using 
C++,  Java  Script,  Java,  TCP/IP 
Novell,  Frame  Maker,  Architect 
and  GKS  develop  custom  forms, 
MIS  reports  and  database  main¬ 
tenance  utilities,  and  develop 
production  support  guides  and 
other  sophisticated  applications. 
Using  RPC.  NSAPI  and  HCP 
also  prototype  computer  sys¬ 
tems  for  usage  over  the  Internet. 
Using  SmallTalk,  Motif,  RPC, 
CCL,  HL7,  and  Assembler 
schedule  and  coordinate  data 
migrations,  design  and  correlate 
programs,  prepare  status  re¬ 
ports  regarding  computer  appli¬ 
cations  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tion  reports.  Required.  Masters 
degree  in  Computer  Science, 
and  a  minimum  of  one  year 
of  experience  in  the  above. 
Annual  salary;  $50,750,  hours 
from  9:00-5:00,  please  send 
rdsumd  and  cover  letter  describ¬ 
ing  your  experience  to  Judith 
Becker,  VP  Staffing,  Citicorp 
Credit  Services,  Inc.,  14700 
Citicorp  Drive,  Hagerstown, 
MD  21742. 


Software  Engineer.  Duties:  Pro¬ 
vide  expert  technical  support  in 
operating  system  internals  area 
and  benchmarking.  Make  techni¬ 
cal  recommendations  concerning 
operating  systems  and  develop¬ 
ment  environments.  Oversee 
development,  implementation, 
testing  and  documentation  of 
moving  products  to  multiprocess¬ 
ing  and/or  fault  tolerant  environ¬ 
ments.  Oversee  design  and 
implementation  of  OS  specific 
Device  Drivers.  Supervise  design 
and  implementation  of  software 
engineering  methodologies  and 
techniques.  Maintain  awareness 
of  new  technologies  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  industry  and  apply  them 
appropriately.  Perform  research 
in  traffic  network  studies.  Design 
and  develop  electronic  communi¬ 
cation  systems.  Requires:  M.S. 
(will  accept  B.S.  and  5  yrs.  pro¬ 
gressive  exp.)  in  Electronic 
Engineering,  computer  science 
or  related  field  and  5  yrs.  exp.  in 
the  job  offered  or  5  yrs.  exp.  as  an 
Operating  Engineer,  Software 
Design  Engineer  or  Systems 
Analyst.  Exp.,  which  may  have 
been  obtained  concurrently,  must 
include  the  following:  1  yr.  exp. 
using  “C”  and  “Assembly  Lan¬ 
guage  Programming”  languages; 
2  yrs.  exp.  with  UNIX  operating 
system  internals  and  multipro¬ 
cessing  and  1  yr.  exp.  writing 
UNIX  Device  Drivers  and  Soft¬ 
ware  coding  of  Intel  80x86 
machines.  40  hrs./wk.;  8:00  a.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  Salary:  $63,000/yr. 
Send  resume  (no  calls)  to:  Alice 
Pennington,  Celcore,  Inc.,  3800 
Forest  Hill  Irene  Rd.,  Memphis, 
TN  38125. 


Senior  Consultant  (2  OPEN¬ 
INGS)  For  Ambrose  Consulting, 
Inc.  2255  Glades  Rd.,  Ste  #324A, 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33431,  to  pro¬ 
vide  functional  &  technical  con¬ 
sulting  services  to  customers  on 
PeopleSoft  Client/Server  Finan¬ 
cial,  HR  &  Manufacturing  applica¬ 
tions.  Perform  analysis,  design, 
programming  &  installation  of 
Client/Server  applications  within 
all  functional  areas  of  the 
PeopleSoft  modules.  Develop 
new  clients  &  strategic  relation¬ 
ships,  primarily  in  the  U.S.  &  S. 
American  markets.  Reqs:  Bach¬ 
elor's  degree  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Engi¬ 
neering  or  a  related  field.  2yrs. 
exp.  in  job  offered  or  2yrs.exp  as 
Programmer/Analyst.  Course- 
work  or  exp.  in  PeopleSoft  appli¬ 
cations  incl.  PeopleTools  &  Peo- 
pleCode.  Proficiency  in  4GLs, 
Operating  Systems  (Unix,  DOS  & 
MVS)  &  RDBMS  (Oracle,  DB2, 
Informix)  40hrs./wk.  Mon-Fri: 
9:00am  -  5:00pm,  $60.000/yr. 
Send  resumes  to  CW-5607, 
Computerworid,  Box  9171,  Fram¬ 
ingham.  MA  01701;  fax  508-620- 
7739  referencing  CW-5607. 


Sr.  Systems  Engineer.  Provide 
3rd  level  Sr  engineering  sup¬ 
port  &  problem  resolution  at 
advanced,  complex  and  multi- 
tasked  level.  Approve  design 
reqs  for  RFP,  RFI,  KFQ  and  RFE 
responses.  Benchmark  & 
authorize  certification  of  new 
products.  Analyze  perfor¬ 
mance  trends.  Id  &  analyze 
bugs  &  participate  in  joint 
research  &  develop  w/  vendor. 
Manage  human,  material, 
financial  &  project  resources. 
Provide  training  to  other  engi¬ 
neers.  Configure  systems, 
install  &  integrate  operating 
systems  &  network  operating 
systems,  designs  wide  area 
networks  &  provide  tools  & 
procedures  for  network  sys¬ 
tems  mgmt,  provide  standard 
WAN  architectural  solutions  to 
clients,  &  provide  engineering 
change  notices  for  implemen¬ 
tation.  Configure  LAN  servers, 
gateways  &  networks,  install  & 
integrate  operating  systems  & 
network  operating  systems, 
design  local  area  networks  & 
provide  tools  &  procedures  for 
network  systems  mgmt,  pro¬ 
vide  standard  LAN  architec¬ 
tural  solutions  to  clients,  & 
provide  engineering  change 
notices  for  implementation. 
Req.  Bach.-Compu  Sci.  &  2  ys 
exp  in  job  or  2  ys  Project 
Manager.  $59,000/yr.  40 
hrs/wk.  M-F  8am-5pm  Send 
ad  &  resume  to  FDLES  Bureau 
of  Operations,  1320  Executive 
Center  Dr.,  Ste  110,  Tallahassee, 
FL  32399,  Re:  Job  order  FL- 
1735387. 


CNN  Interactive  has  open¬ 
ings  for  Senior  Software 
Developers  to  develop 
strategic,  tactical  and  opera¬ 
tional  solutions  to  facilitate 
news  gathering,  production 
processes  and  distribution  of 
such  news  content  through 
interactive  devices.  You  will 
develop  software  using 
CORBA,  object  oriented 
analysis  and  design  tech¬ 
niques,  C++  and  Java  on 
UNIX  platform.  Required: 

’Master's  in  Computer 
Science  or  Electrical 
Engineering 

•  2+  years  of  C+  + 

and  UNIX  programming 

•  At  least  one  year  of  object 
oriented  analysis  and 
design,  and  Java  and 
CORBA  development 
experience. 

We  offer  excellent  benefits 
and  salaries  starting  at 
$58,000  per  year  or  more, 
depending  on  experience. 
Send  resume  to:  Valeria 
Rose,  CNN  Interactive,  One 
CNN  Center,  Box  105366, 
Atlanta,  GA  30348-5366.  No 
phone  calls  please. 


Senior 
Sot  t\\  re 
Developers 


Computer  Systems  Analyst. 
Duties:  Design  programs  and 
develop  support  for  new  applica¬ 
tions  in  “C”  to  create  windows 
upgrades  to  IBM  local  area  net¬ 
work  servers  using  Visual  Basic 
and  REXX.  Write  procedures, 
create  new  forms,  write  pro¬ 
grams  and  create  graphs,  charts 
and  reports  for  users  of  Visual 
Basic  Programs.  Perform  analy¬ 
sis  and  direct  the  flow  of  network 
management  application  enh¬ 
ancements.  Responsible  for  sys¬ 
tems  development,  implementa¬ 
tion  of  user  specifications  and 
changes,  and  system  testing. 
Perform  network  maintenance 
including  troubleshooting,  new 
design  and  network  support 
functions.  Requires:  B.S.  in 
Computer  or  Information 
Science,  or  a  related  field  and  2 
yrs.  exp.  in  the  job  offered  or  2 
yrs.  exp.  as  a  Sr.  Programmer 
Analyst  or  Programmer  Analyst. 
Exp.,  which  may  have  been 
obtained  concurrently,  must 
include  1  yr.  exp.  in  program 
design  and  development  support 
for  new  applications  in  "C”  and  1 
yrs.  exp.  using  REXX.  EOE  40 
hrs.wk.;  8:00a.m.  to  5:00p.m. 
Salary:  $45,120/yr.  Send  resume 
(no  calis)  to:  Thomas  Griffin, 
CTG,  Inc.,  5540  Centerview  Dr., 
Suite  308,  Raleigh,  NC  27606- 
3379.  Must  have  legal  auth.  to 
work  in  U.S. 


Programmer/Analyst  -  multiple 
openings  -  Analysis,  online 
screen  design,  coding,  mainte¬ 
nance,  enhancement  &  testing 
of  online  &  batch  applications 
for  Year  2000  SJor  health  care  & 
insurance  systems.  Work  in  IBM 
MVS  mainframe  environments 
using  COBOL  &  IBM  software. 
Req:  Bach-field  of  CompSci, 
Math,  Business  or  Engin’g  +  2 
yrs  exp  in  job  offered  or  2  yrs  as 
programmer  (or  related  EDP  job 
title).  Must  have  exp  w/:  COBOL, 
MVS/JCL/utilities,  CICS  & 
VSAM;  good  English  language 
commun.  skills.  40  hrs/wk. 
$55,558/yr.  Job  Site:  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  CT.  Send  resume  &  cover 
letter  documenting  minimum 
qualifications  to:  Attn:  Job  Order 
#3205915,  Program  Support  - 
3rd  FI,  Connecticut  Dept,  of 
Labor,  200  Folly  Brook  Blvd, 
Wethersfield,  CT  06109. 


Broward  County.  Florida 


r  Systems  ^ 
Network 
Analyst  III 

Salary  Range 
$39,402-$58,427  per  year 

For  Application,  see 

Web  Site  at  j 

http://www.co.broward.fl.us/ 

careers.htm 

Broward  County  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  and  Provider 
x  of  Services.  M 


Civil  Service  Opportunity 


BAY  SEARCH 
GROUP 

National  I/S 
Placement  Specialists 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 

wwwi.baysearch.com 

Looking  for: 

Oracle.  SYBASE.  UNIX, 
Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder, 
Web  Developers 

1 -800‘637-5499 
Fax:  I  - 88 8-  73 7-9889 


P  ROGRAMME  R/AN  ALYST 
9am  to  5pm.  $45,600  per 
year,  40  hours  per  week. 
Systems  analysis  and  de¬ 
sign  using  COBOL  and 
FOCUS  under  UNIX,  PC 
and  VAX/MPC  environ¬ 
ments.  2  year's  experience 
required.  Resume  must  in¬ 
clude  applicant's  social  se¬ 
curity  number  and  Job  Oder 
number  NC7277134  and 
DOT  code  030.162-014. 
Send  resume  to  Job  Service, 
700  Wade  Avenue,  PO  Box 
27227,  Raleigh,  NC  27611 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  de¬ 
sign,  develop,  test,  debug,  imple¬ 
ment,  maintain  and  document 
real-time  telecommunications 
software  applications  on  UNIX 
platforms  using  C/C++  and 
ClearCase;  Develop  automatic 
testing  procedures/scripts/tools 
using  TCL/TK;  Execute  and  ana¬ 
lyze  results  of  new  and  existing 
fCL  scenarios.scripts  on  incre¬ 
mental  versions  of  application 
software.  Require:  M  S.  degree  in 
Computer  Science/Engineering 
with  one  year  ot  experience  in  the 
job  ottered  or  in  the  related  occu¬ 
pation  of  Software  Consultant. 
Salary:  $73,000  per  year,  9  am  to 
5  pm,  M-F.  Apply  by  resume  to: 
Roz  L.  Allord,  A.S.A.P.  Co.,  Inc., 
2521  E.  Maddox  Road,  Buford 
GA  30519;  Attn:  Job  RM. 


Programmer/Analyst  -  several 
openings  -  Analyze,  design, 
code,  maintain,  enhance  &  test 
online  &  batch  comm'l  applica¬ 
tions  in  IBM  MVS  mainframe 
environmt  using  COBOL(II)  & 
IBM  software  w/focus  on  IMS  & 
DB2  databases.  Req:  B.Sc.-field 
of  CompSci,  Math  or  Engin'g  +  2 
yrs  exp  in  job  offered  or  2  yrs  as 
Programmer  (or  related  EDP  job 
title).  Must  have  exp  w/:COBOL, 
MVS/JCL/utilities,  IMS  DB/DC,  & 
DB2;  40  hrs/wk,  $55.558/yr.  Job 
site:  West  Hartford,  CT.  Send 
resume  &  cover  letter  document¬ 
ing  minimum  qualifications  to: 
Attn:  Job  Order  #3205914, 
Program  Support  -  3rd  FI,  Conn. 
Dept,  ot  Labor,  200  Folty  Brook 
Blvd,  Wethersfield,  CT  06109. 


SENIOR  PROGRAMMER/ANA- 


PICK 

PROGRAMMER/ 

ANALYST 

Growing  HMO  has  immediate 
opening  for  a  programmer/ana¬ 
lyst  with  3+  years  experience  with 
PICK  Basic/PROC/Recall.  At  least 
1+  year  experience  within  a  man¬ 
aged  care,  health  care  or  insur¬ 
ance  company.  B.S.  degree 
required.  You  must  be  well  orga¬ 
nized  and  capable  of  working  on 
multiple  projects  simultaneously 
with  ability  to  communicate  with 
users  at  all  levels.  We  offer:  com¬ 
petitive  salary,  fully-paid  health 
benefits  including  pension  plan: 
employee  parking.  For  considera¬ 
tion,  please  send  your  resume  to: 
Professional  Recruiter,  Elder- 
plan,  Inc.,  6323  Seventh  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11220,  FAX:  (718) 
630-2554.  EOE  M/F/D/V 


MIS - - 

DIRi  CTO 


We  seek  an  individual  with 
previous  Management  expe¬ 
rience  in  MIS  to  design,  de¬ 
velop  and  maintain  systems 
for  administra¬ 
tion  and  scholastic  office  in 
educational  institution.  Must 
have  minimum  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  working  in  an  edu- 
cational  envifijjhment  design¬ 
ing  systems  tor  higher  edu¬ 
cation  administrative  offices. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Dr.  Robert  Ross 
ROSS  UNIVERSITY 

460  West  34th  Strut 
Mew  York,  Mew  York  10001 
Fax 212-629-3147 or 212-268-7767 


LYST  to  analyze,  design,  develop, 
test,  implement,  modify  and 
enhance  fiber  optics  manufactur¬ 
ing  information  management  sys¬ 
tem  using  VAX  ACMS,  DEC 
forms,  VAX  CDD/PLUS,  Oracle 
Rdb,  FORTRAN  and  C.  Require: 
B.S.  degree  in  Computer  Science. 
Mathematics,  or  a  closely  related 
field  with  two  years  of  experience 
in  the  job  offered  or  in  the  related 
occupation  of  Programmer/Ana¬ 
lyst.  Salary:  $53,000  per  year, 
8  am  to  5  pm,  M-F.  Apply  to  the 
nearest  NC  Job  Service  office  or 
send  resume  (which  must  include 
Social  Security  #)  to:  Job  Service, 
717  Market  Street,  Wilmington, 
NC  28401 ;  Refer  to  Job  Order  # 
NC9572672  and  DOT  Code 
030.162-014. 


Broward  County,  Florida 

Civil  Service  Opportunity 


INFC  3MATION 
S'  STEMS 
ANALYST  II 


(Standards  & 
Quality  Assurance) 

Salary  Range  - 
$33,982  -  $50,390  per  year 

For  application,  see  Web  Site 
at  http://www.co.broward.fl.us/ 
careers.htm 


Broward  County  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  and 
Provider  of  Sen/ices. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  de¬ 
sign,  develop,  implement,  inte¬ 
grate,  test,  maintain  and  support 
application  software  using  object 
oriented  methodologies,  Object 
Modeling  Techniques  (OMT), 
Rational  Rose,  C/C++,  Rogue- 
Wave  tools.h++,  view.h++,  xdb, 
dbx,  purify,  quantify,  make,  build, 
UNIX  shell  scripts,  System  V  IPC 
and  TCP/IP  under  HP-UX  and 
Sun  UNIX  platforms.  Require: 
M.S.  degree  in  Computer  Science 
with  six  months  of  experience  in 
the  job  offered;  Extensive  paid 
travel  on  assignments  to  various 
client  sites  within  the  US.  Salary: 
$70,500  per  year,  8:30  am  to  5 
pm,  M-F.  Apply  by  resume  to: 
Roz  L.  Alford,  A.S.A.P.  Co.,  Inc., 
2521  E.  Maddox  Road,  Buford, 
GA  30519;  Attn:  Job  AG. 
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NAL  SCOPE 

North  Carolina 


Highly  desired  for  their  loyalty  and 


flexibility,  IS  retirees  are  being  lured 
back  to  the  fold  By  Melanie  Menagh 


IS  SALARIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


When  james  Griffin,  53, 
retired  two  years  ago 
from  his  job  as  supervi¬ 
sor  of  computer  opera¬ 
tors  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  he  didn’t 
intend  to  spend  his  days  on  the  links  or 
in  a  recliner.  “I  wanted  to  find  a  part- 
time  job,”  he  says.  “A  programming 
manager  at  UNC  gave  me  a  call  and  said 
he  had  a  position.” 

Griffin’s  career,  which  stretches  back 
to  the  days  of  IBM  tab  equipment  with 
punch  cards,  included  30  years  in  opera¬ 
tions.  Programming  was  a  new  field  for 
him.  "I  thought  it  would  be  a  challenge, 
interesting,”  he  says.  “Of  course,  I  had 
some  reservations.  Would  I  be  able  to  do 
the  work?”  But  Griffin  learned  on  the  job 
and  has  been  doing  it  for  two  years.  “I 
feel  comfortable  and  enjoy  keeping  my 
mind  working  without  having  to  do  the 
eight  hours  every  day,”  he  says. 

Griffin  is  one  of  many  information 
technology  retirees  who  have  moved  to, 
or  refused  to  move  from,  North  Caroli¬ 
na.  They  are  lured  by  the  good  weather, 
easy  access  to  the  mountains  or  ocean, 
reasonable  cost  of  living,  golf  courses 
and  college  basketball.  As  back-to-work 
contractors,  they  can  sign  on  for  a  year 
or  two,  then  travel.  “I  work  four  days,  20 
hours  per  week,”  Griffin  says.  “I’m  able 
to  get  out  and  visit  friends  and  relatives. 
My  wife  travels  in  her  work,  so  I’ve  been 
able  to  go  with  her.” 

More  companies  are  welcoming  the 
special  skills  a  more  mature  employee 
can  offer.  “You  couldn’t  find  anyone  bet¬ 
ter,”  says  Elaine  Whitton  Davis,  manager 
of  business  technology  at  Celanese 
Acetate  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  “The  older 
staffers  here  understand  their  priorities. 
They’re  great  at  putting  together  project 
plans,  planning  resources,  covering 
issues,  achieving  critical  milestones  and 


communicating  what  they’re  doing  to 
businesspeople.  I’m  sorry;  you  just  don’t 
find  that  with  youth.” 

But  don’t  think  that  the  trend  is  new. 
Fred  Taggart  will  tell  you  that  some  “re¬ 
tirees”  have  made  a  comfortable  living  in 
IT  for  years. 

Living  in  the  Detroit  area,  Taggart 
tried  to  retire  in  1984,  just  before  he 
turned  65.  He  was  working  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  systems  department  at  Uniroyal 
Tires  Corp.  as  a  mainframe  Cobol  and 
Focus  programmer.  His  Focus  skills 
were  noticed  by  another  company,  which 
offered  him  a  contracting  job. 

“I  said,  ‘You  don’t  realize  how  old  I 
am.  I’m  64.’  He  said,  ‘I  don’t  care  how 
old  you  are.  Can  you  do  the  work?’  ”  Tag¬ 
gart  recalls.  The  result  was  a  bidding 
war.  Taggart  took  a  contracting  job, 
which  led  to  his  eventual  move  to  North 


TITLE 

Chief  information  officer 
Director  of  systems  development 
Director  of  networks 
Senior  systems  analyst 
Computer  operations  manager 
Database  manager 
Webmaster/Web  designer 
Systems  analyst 

Source:  Computerworld' s  1997  Annual  Salary  Survey 

Carolina.  He’s  still  at  it. 

“I  would  say,  if  a  retiree  has  any  Cobol 
background,  [many]  companies  and  the 
government  are  really  looking  for  pro¬ 
grammers  of  any  kind  for  year  2000,” 
Taggart  says.  “If  a  person  has  data  pro- 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
TOTAL  COMPENSATION 

$151,600 

$101,900 

$93,600 

$48,400 

$48,400 

$46,600 

$45,000 

$46,200 


NATIONAL 

AVERAGE 

$123,000 

$82,000 

$74,000 

$56,000 

$56,000 

$61,000 

$51,000 

$51,000 


cessing  skills,  they  don’t  care  if  they’ve 
been  retired  for  five  years.  It  wouldn’t 
take  them  long  to  catch  up.”  □ 

Menagh  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Maple 
Comer,  Vt. 


Southern  hospitality 


Retirees  aren’t  the  only  information  services  workers  enjoy¬ 
ing  gainful  employment  in  North  Carolina. 

“Right  now,  you  could  almost  throw  a  dart  at  a  list  of  com¬ 
panies  here  you’d  like  to  work  for,  and  you’d  be  OK,”  says 
Don  McLaurin,  president  of  the  Computer  Consulting  Croup, 
a  recruiting  firm  with  offices  in  Charlotte,  Greensboro  and 
Raleigh.  “Banking  is  big  in  Charlotte  and  Winston-Salem. 
Pharmaceuticals  are  also  hiring,  centered  around  the 
Research  Triangle/Raleigh  area.  But  all  over  the  state  there’s 
all  kinds  of  manufacturing  —  textiles,  furniture,  chemicals. 
It’s  a  great  marketplace  for  IS  talent.” 

Companies  here  want  workers  with  all  types  of  IS  skills, 
especially  skills  that  tie  in  to  specific  applications. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  shortfall  in  the  area  of  prepackaged  inte¬ 
grated  solutions,”  says  David  Rizzo,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Osprey  Systems,  Inc.,  a  Charlotte,  N.C.,  company  that  spe¬ 
cializes  in  electronic-commerce  applications.  “There  are  fewer 
demands  for  pure  custom  programming  and  more  for  imple¬ 
menting  prepackaged  solutions  and  integrating  them  into  the 
company’s  environment.  It’s  important  for  people  to  have 


skill  sets  based  on  a  certain  product.” 

There  is  also  strong  demand  for  Internet  technologies, 
Java,  Microsoft  Certified  Systems  Engineers  and  people  to 
oversee  migration  from  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare  to  Windows 
NT.  Companies  also  need  IT  professionals  to  service  legacy 
systems,  from  year  2000  projects  on  down. 

“A  lot  of  smaller  firms  who  are  in  the  supply  chain  of 
larger  firms  are  having  to  address  older  systems  and  imple¬ 
ment  integrated  solutions  that  allow  them  to  tie  in  to  their 
customers’  chains,”  Rizzo  says.  “If  you  have  those  kinds  of 
skills,  you  can  get  a  job  around  here  in  about  a  minute.” 

As  for  salaries,  the  money’s  pretty  good,  McLaurin  says. 
“You  won’t  see  salaries  like  in  Boston  or  New  York  or  the 
West  Coast,  but  we  don’t  see  much  difference  if  people  are 
coming  from  Cincinnati.” 

“Companies  are  going  to  great  lengths,”  says  Stephen  Jar¬ 
rell,  executive  director  for  administrative  information  services 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  “They’re 
offering  [staff]  big  signing  bonuses  and  high  bounties  for  re¬ 
cruiting  people.  They’re  trying  every  kind  of  perk.” 

And  yes,  calling  in  the  cavalry  of  recent  retirees. 

—  Melanie  Menagh 
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Cisco  Systems,  Inc.,  is  the  worldwide  leader  in  networking  for  the  Internet. 
Cisco's  networking  solutions  connect  people,  computing  devices  and 
computer  networks,  allowing  people  to  access  or  transfer  information  without 
regard  to  differences  in  time,  place  or  type  of  computer  system.  We  currently 
have  the  following  openings. 

RESEARCH  TRIANGLE  PARK  NORTH  AMERICA 


ENGINEERING 

Development  Test  Engineers 
Hardware  Engineers 
(ASIC,  FPGA,  Intel  CPU) 

Voice/Data  Architects 
Software  Engineers 
(TCP/IP,  ATM,  SNA,  Network 
Management) 

SS7  Architect 

CUSTOMER  ADVOCACY 

Technical  Support  Engineers 
Manager,  Network  Supported  Account 
Network  Consulting  Engineers 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

IT  Analysts 

IT  Project  Managers 

Oracle  Financial/Manufacturing 

Oracle  DBA's 

Systems  Administration 

UNIX  Administrators 

Web  Developers 


Customer  Support  Engineers 
Hardware  and  Software  Engineers 
Information  Systems 
Network  Consulting  Engineers 
Product  Marketing  Engineers 
Systems  Engineers 
Account  Managers 
Managers  and  Directors 
(various  departments) 

To  apply,  submit  your  resume  by 
E-MAIL:  jobs@cisco.com; 

FAX:  (919)  472-2961;  or  by 
MAIL:  Cisco  Systems,  Inc., 

Human  Resources,  7025  Kit  Creek 
Road,  P.O.  Box  14987,  Research 
Triangle  Park,  NC  27709.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


www.  c  jsCOCom/jobs 

,  Cisco  Systems 
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Integon  Corporation,  a  member  of  the  GMAC  insurance  group,  is  seeking  qualified  technical 
candidates  for  openings  within  our  Winston-Salem,  NC  headquarters. 

Systems  Architecture  &  Support  Analyst 

Integrates  Integon's  business  requirements  with  the  IS  organization.  Requires  4  years  of  experience 
in  applications  development  or  related  field,  and  strong  analytical  &  design  skills. 

Systems  Development  Manager 

Requires  experience  in  leading  IS  personnel;  developing  standards  and  procedures;  and  working  with 
Mainframe  &  Client/Server  applications.  Flexibility;  creativity  and  strong  project  mgmt.  skills  are 
critical  to  this  position. 

Telecommunications  -  Senior  Call  Center  Analyst 

Serves  as  Project  Leader  for  the  design  &  implementation  of  call  center  strategies  for  Integon.  Requires 
"hands  on"  Telecom  experience  and  a  min.  of  5  years  of  call  center  analyst/consultant  experience. 

Data  Warehousing  -  Oracle  Developer 

Oracle  Programmer/Analyst  who  is  responsible  for  developing  and  maintaining  PL/SQL  programs 
which  perform  insertion,  deletion  and  updates  to  oracle  data  base  tables. 

Analyst/Programmers 

Seeking  IS  Professionals  with  either  mainframe  (Cobol,  CICS)  or  PC  based  experience  (C,  Visual  Basic). 
Integon  offers  a  competitive  compensation  pkg.  to  include:  Relocation  asst,  (if  applicable),  near-site 
child  care;  major  medical,  dental  and  vision  coverage;  401(k);  and  tuition  assistance  programs.  For 
prompt  consideration,  please  forward  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Human  Resources  Dept.,  LA/ 
Comp  World,  INTEGON  CORPORATION,  P.O.  Box  3199,  Winston-Salem,  NC  27152-3199,  Fax: 
(910)  770-2190,  E-Mail:hr_dept@integon.com.  All  applicants  offered  employment  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  successfully  complete  a  drug  screening  test.  EOE 


INTEGON* 


Into  the  Future  —  Luith 


Integon! 


Time  for 
a  new  job? 


Hi-Tech  Jobs  Fast 
www.dice.com 

Don’t  gamble  with  your  job  search!  Point 

your  browser  to  WWW.  dice.com 

for  FREE  access  to  thousands  of  contract 

and  full-time  job  listings  for  Programmers, 

Analysts,  Technical  Writing  professionals 

and  more!  _ 

Data  processing 

I  NDEPENDENT 

Consultant’s! 
Exchange 
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Immediate  Openings  Available 


Looking  for  a  Change? 

Want  to  Make  a  Difference? 

Talk  to  HealthPoint.  We  are  dedicated  to  creating  the  best  clinical  software  in  the 
Healthcare  industry. 

We  build  software  the  right  way.  Do  yon  work  with  experienced 
Business  Analysts,  accomplished  client-server  developers  and  a  highly 
skilled  QA  team?  Yon  will  at  HealthPoint.  Enrich  yonr  professional 
skills  by  working  along  side  our  highly  qualified  team  - 
you'll  be  rewarded  for  your  efforts. 

What  could  be  better? 

Work  with  the  latest  Windows  based  technologies  including:  imaging,  voice,  wide  area 
networks,  Oracle,  thin-client  and  browser  technologies. 

See  the  results  of  your  hard  work  packaged  onto  a  CD  for  installation  at  our  growing 
number  of  customer  sites.  Your  efforts  will  make  a  difference  in  people's  lives  and  you 
will  be  professionally  rewarded.  EOT 

Developers 

Delphi  and/or  C++  (or  VB  or  PowerBuilder),  Oracle  (or  Sybase  or  SQL  Server) 
and  PL/SQL  in  a  Windows  environment. 

Software  Implementation  Engineer 

Install,  test,  configure,  set-up  and  troubleshoot  custom,  client-server  software 
and  other  packages  at  customer  sites.  WIN,  WIN  NT,  WIN95  plus  knowledge 
of  other  platforms,  Networks,  TCP/IP,  WAN  and  RDBMS.  Travel  required. 

^HEALTHPOINT 

HealthPoint  offers  an  excellent  salary,  bonus  and  benefits  package.  HealthPoint, 
Human  Resources,  1100  Crescent  Green,  Suite  210,  Cary,  NC  27511. 

Email:  vloisell@healthpoint.com  Fax:  919-379-2202 

www.healthpoint.com 


I 


"  hen  Tangram  Enterprise  Solutions,  Inc. 
introduced  its  revolutionary  Asset  Insight™,  a  new 
business  essential  was  born.  After  all,  what  astute 
executive  wouldn't  demand  the  only  asset  tracking 
solution  on  the  market  that  offers  the  knowledge 
to  optimize  productivity,  resources  and  security, 
reduce  costs  and  plan  for  the  future?  Right  now, 
Tangram  is  defining  a  market.  If  you  would  like  to 
be  part  of  a  company  dedicated  to  staying  ahead 
of  me  curve  by  helping  others  to  do  the  same, 
join  our  collaborative  team. 


The  following  positions  are  available  in 

Raleigh,  NC,  and  Malvern,  PA: 

■  SYSTEMS  ENGINEER 

■  UNIX  DEVELOPER 
!)■  QUALITY  ASSURANCE  TECHNICIAN 

■  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  ANALYST 

The  following  positions  are  available  in 

Raleigh,  NC: 

■  ACCOUNT  MANAGER 

H  C/C++,  WINDOWS  DEVELOPER 

The  widespread  success  of  Asset  Insight™  enables 
Tangram  to  provide  excellent  salaries,  benefifc  and 
tremendous  opportunities  for  ongoing  develop¬ 
ment.  For  prompt  attention,  please  send  your 
resume  wim  salary  requirements  to:  Manager 
of  Human  Resources,  Tangram  Enterprise 
Solutions,  Inc.;  fax:  919-851-6004;  e-mail: 
jobs@tesi.com  (text  only);  mail:  11000 
Regency  Parkway,  Suite  401,  Cary, 

NC  2751 1  -8504.  All  applicants  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  without  regard  to  race,  sex,  religion,  national 
origin,  sexual  orientation,  marital  status,  citizen¬ 
ship  status,  disability,  creed,  color  or  age. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Tangram 


enttn”.|g 

solution 


#  A 


knowledge,  insight.. .advantage 


and  you 

of  Talent  with  Technology! 

Come  be  a  part  ot  a  successful  team  at  one  of  the 
Southeast’s  most  prestigious  data  processing  consulting 
firms.  We  are  dedicated  to  supporting  our  employees  and 
developing  long  term  relationships.  We  have  immediate 
opportunities  for: 

COSOL,  CIOS,  DB2,  IMS  SB/DC, 

5DM3,  SAS,  DECMDC,  SOL,  AS/400,  ASSET, 
VISUAL  C++,  VISUAL  BASIC,  POWERBUILDER,  C,  C++, 
ORACLE,  SOL  SERVER.  ACCESS,  PL/SQL,  PRO’C, 
Project  Management, 

QuaRty  Assurance,  Testing 

. .  . -(MS 

Consulting  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  take  controi  of 
your  career.  It  otters  a  stable  environment  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  on  a  variety  of  projects,  exposure  to  different 
industries  and  clients. 

We  offer  excellent  benefits,  relocation,  tuition  reimburse¬ 
ment,  401 K  Plan,  overtime  and  performance  bonuses. 

Forward  your  resume  to:  Emma  S.  Reeve  or  Matt  Needles 

PREMIER 

Alliance  Group" 

212  S.  Tryon  Street,  Ste.  1000,  Chariotte,  NC  28281 
800-500-2640  *  Fax:  800-652-4043 
Email:  premiera  @  ix.netcom.com 
 www.premieralliance.com  


Guilford  County  is  seeking  creative,  skilled  team  mem¬ 
bers  to  work  in  a  mainframe  as  well  as  Client  Server 
environment.  Opportunities  for  development  of  new 
systems  and  making  enhancements  to  existing  systems 
abound. 

Requires  BS  degree  in  Computer  Science  or  related  field 
with  two  years  systems  analysis  and  three  years  pro¬ 
gramming  complex  application  systems.  In  depth  use  of 
any  of  the  following  fit  the  desired  skill  set:  COBOL, 
CICS,  IMS,  DB2,  SQL,  Visual  Basic.  Peoplesoft  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  plus.  These  positions  require  excellent  com¬ 
munication  skills  and  a  demonstrable  service  orienta¬ 
tion.  Excellent  benefits.  Salary  Negotiable  and  compet¬ 
itive.  For  consideration  send  resume  to  Guilford  County 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  201  S  Greene  St,  Greensboro, 
NC  27401.  (910)  373-4710.  EEO/AA 

www.co.guilfford.nc.us 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


b/„ 

^  Of  Things  T© 


Talk  About  Fast  Thinking.  Seer 

Technologies  not  only  knows  what’s  next  we 
know  what  comes  after  what’s  next  Join  us, 
and  make  the  speed  of  business  work  to 
your  advantage. 

District  Sales  Manager 

Ifyou  consider  yoursdfto  be  a  top  10%  closer  of  large  rev¬ 
enue  software  and  services  sales  (application  development  took, 
middleware,  componerttware  -  financial  assets)  and  are  looking  for  the  ultimate  challenge, 
consider  the  Seer*  HPS  alternative.  Defined  new  territories  exist  in  NewYotk  City,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

Director,  Product  Marketing  - 
Componentware/Financial  Assets 

Candidates  should  have  6-10  years  of  previous  product,  management  experience  in  large  application  develop¬ 
ment  and  deployment  projectsThis  position  will  require  a  mix  of  customized  development  team  based  project 
leadership,  implementation  experience,  business  planning  and  whole  product  management  Responsibilities  will 
include  market  definition  and  potential,  growth  forecasting  whole  pmdua  development  and  marketing  strategy 
and  competitive  positioning.  ^^^^Nmust  have  outstanding  financial  serviceslindustiy,  communication  and  pre¬ 
sentation  skis. 


Product  Manager »  Development  Tools 

Individual  will  be  responsible  for  driving  pmdua  definition,  content,  packaging  and  pmdua  release  life  cycle  for  our 
HPS  development  tool  products.  Will  include  collateml  (data  sheets,  brochures,  FAQ’s,  etc.)  and  sales  positioning  training 
to  technical  sales  spedaSsts/engineers. 

For  the  above  positions  only, please  respond  to:  Seer  Technologies,  lnc.,Attn:Tom  Stilin  g,  Human 
Resources,  8000  Regency  Parkway,  Cary,  NC  27511;  FAX:  (9 1 9)  469- /  925;  e-mail: 
careers@mailgate.seer.com 

Host  Technology  Developers  -  Repository 

Work  with  a  team  of  software  developers  sharing  the  task  of  designing  developing  testing  and  maintaining 
data  warehouse  which  enables  system-wide  development  and  change  managementWe’re 
with  a  minimum  of  3  years’ programming  experience  in  C  andlor  PU  in  an  /MVS  environment  Experience  with  DB/2  (or  other 
RDBMS),  REXX JCL  ISPFfTSO  are  a  must  OS/390,  CICS,  IMS  orTCP/IP  are  a  plus.  Proven  ability  to  learn  and  adapt  rapidly  to 
challenging  environments.  Most  possess  team  development  skills  and  good  interpersonal  skills. 

Host  Technology  Developers  -  Runtime 

Wfe’re  building  a  core  team  of  software  developers  to  design,  develop,  test  and  maintain  mission  critical  code  for  our  component  enabled  HPS  runtime  environment  Wfehs  looking  for  strong  developers  with 
370 Assembler  experience  in  a  CICS  andlor  /MS  environment  DB/2  (or  another  RDBMS),  OS/390  orTCP/IP  are  a  plus.  Proven  ability  to  learn  and  adopt  rapidly  to  challenging  environments  and  some 
short-term  travel  required  Must  possess  team  development  skilk  and  good  inteipersonal  skilk. 

AS/400  System  Developers 

This  individual  will  be  a  member  of a  team  that  extends  an  industrial  strength  dentlserver  product  to  provide  ease  of  use  and  interoperability  with  AS/400  and  the  upcoming  DCOM  platforms  (Unix, 
fiifl  life  cycle  of  a  product  and  includes  architecture  and  design.  Ability  to  write  ActiveX  components  in  C/C++  is  essential  Skilk  should  include  strong  C  or  C++,  AS/400, 
XOM/COMAPI.  Proven  ability  to  learn  and  adapt  rapidly  changing  technologies,  along  with  team  development  skilk,  k  a  must  /li)  C/C++,  ILL  COBOL,  SQL/400  experience 

for  Host  or  AS/400  positions,  please  send  your  resume  to:  Seer  Technologies,  Inc.,  Lori  Laubach,  Human  Resources,  8000  Regency  Parkway, 
FAX:  (9 1 9)  469-1 925;  e-mail:  careers@mailgate.seer.com  Dedicated  to  workforce  diversity. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  CAREERS 


Explore  tareer  opportunities 
with  a  leading  edae 


technology  firm 


BROADWAY  &  SEYMOUR 


Broadway  &  Seymour,  an  information  technology  software  and  services  company,  pro¬ 
vides  a  powerful  combination  of  industry  expertise  and  technical  knowledge.  This  combina¬ 
tion  enables  us  to  partner  with  our  customers  to  help  them  meet  their  business  challenges 
through  rapid  and  effective  integration  of  information  systems.  We  serve  the  premier  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  nationally  and  continue  to  grow. 

If  you  would  like  to  produce  quality  information  technology  solutions  that  would  serve 
immediate  value  to  our  customers  consider  one  of  the  following  opportunities  at  Broadway 
&  Seymour.  Domestic  and  international  travel  may  be  required  for  all  positions. 


SMALLTALK  DEVELOPERS 

Individuals  must  have  at  least  one  year  of 
experience  in  the  following: 

•  Smalltalk  (Digitalk  VSE) 

•  WindowBuilder 

•  Designing/Implementing  OO 

•  Client/Server  systems  in  Windows 
and/or  UNIX 

■  JAVA  and/or )++ 


BUSINESS  &  PROCESS  ANALYSTS 

Requires  experience  with  the  entire  project  life 
cycle  on  more  than  three  projects.  Expertise  in 
the  following  is  required. 

•  Requirements  gathering 

•  Gap  analysis 

•  JAD  facilitation 

•  Expectation  setting 

•  User  acceptance  testing 


TECHNICAL  WRITERS 

Individuals  must  have  experience  in  the  general 
field  as  well  as  in  the  many  specialized  areas  of 
document  preparation.  Essential  skills  include 
the  following: 

•  Attention  to  detail  and  deadlines 

•  Knowledge  of  Microsoft  Office  and 
Microsoft  Word 

■  Proficiency  with  style  manuals 

•  Project  lifecycle  experience 

■  Exposure  to  object-oriented  development 

•  Estimating  scope  and  tasks 


ENGAGEMENT  MANAGER 

Multiple  openings  exist  for  these  Charlotte 
based  positions.  Minimum  requirements  are: 

10  years  experience  in  full  life-cycle  Software 
Development  Project  Management,  including 
budget  responsibility  to  P&L  &  project  method¬ 
ology  must  be  industry  related,  i.e.  call  center, 
banking  mortgage  Teambuilding  &  people 
management  skills.  Proven  ability  to  build  & 
maintain  strong  customer  relationships. 

•  Project  Engineering  expertise 

•  Problem  Solving 

•  Demonstrated  planning  &  organization  skills 

•  Exceptional  communications  skills: 

•  Skilled  in  selling:  recognize  &  pursue  rev¬ 
enue  opportunities  ability  to  focus  on  business 
problem  assessment  high  level  of  customer 
focus 

Depth  or  understanding  &  abilities  in  the  areas 
oh  budget,  quality,  planning,  organization, 
directing  &  controlling  all  events  within  a 
project 

00  PROGRAMMERS 

Requires  at  least  two  years  application  develop¬ 
ment  experience  using  the  following: 

■JAVA 
•C++ 


BROADWAY  &  SEYMOUR  - 

128  South  Tyron  Street 
Charlotte,  NC  28202  Attn:  CW 
704/372-4281  •  fax:  704/344-3333 
recruiting@bsis.com  www.bsis.com 


APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 


NC  State  University  is  seeking  an  experienced  leader  for  the  position  of  Applications  Development  Manager 
within  Administrative  Computing  Services.  The  Applications  Development  Manager  manages  and  directs 
activities  of  analysts  and  programmers  who  provide  development  and  maintenance  support  for  information 
systems  in  support  of  University  Finance  and  Business  units  and  interacts  with  key  University  management  to 
plan,  coordinate,  and  report  on  these  activities.  The  successful  candidate  should  have  proven  supervisory, 
leadership,  and  technical  skills  in  the  innovative  use  of  information  technology  in  delivering  state-of-the-art 
distributed  client/server  and  web  solutions  in  support  of  NC  State.  The  key  responsibility  of  this  person  will 
be  to  ensure  applications  supported  by  the  unit  are  YEAR2000  compliant,  which  includes  the  successful  instal¬ 
lation  of  purchased  integrated  financial  software.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer  Science  or  Information 
Technology  or  related  field  with  a  minimum  of  four  years  of  progressive  experience  in  programming  and  appli¬ 
cations  analysis  and  experience  to  include  2  years  in  a  supervisory  capacity.  Refer  to  vacancy  #401851 


APPLICATIONS  ANALYST  PROGRAMMER  I 


Seeking  an  individual  to  work  in  student  applications  and/or  finance  and  business  applications.  Must  have 
a  4-year  degree  with  9  semester  hours  in  Data  Processing  and  2  years  of  programming  expenence  or  a  4- 
year  degree  in  Computer  Science  and  1  year  of  expenence.  Interactive  databases  experience  in 
IDMS/Sybase,  COBOL/C  languages,  PowerBuilder,  SQL,  and  Web  Development  is  preferred.  Experience  with 
Visual  development  tools  is  highly  desirable.  Refer  to  vacancy  #402071 


SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER  II 


The  Administrative  Computing  Services  Department  at  NC  State  University  is  seeking  a  highly  motivated  team 
player  to  assist  with  support  in  the  UNIX  Technical  Support  Area  and  SYBASE  Database  Administration.  Apply 
your  knowledge  of  Database  Administration,  SQL.  Peri.  JAVA,  C++,  Windows  NT,  X,  and  Motif  programming 
toward  the  goal  of  implementing  state-of-the-art  University  wide  Client  Server  applications  at  NCSU  A  4-year 
degree  preferably  in  Computer  Science.  Computer  Engineering,  or  a  related  field;  and  a  minimum  of  3  years 
of  progressively  responsible  programming  work,  including  2  years  of  Systems  Programming;  or  an  equivalent 
combination  of  education  and  experience  is  preferred.  Refer  to  vacancy  #500051 

You'll  like  our  competitive  benefits  package.  To  apply,  please  call  (919)  515-2135  for  an 
application  and  refer  to  the  vacancy  number.  EOE/AA 
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INVESTING  in  our  employees  makes  as  much  business  sense  as  it  does 
common  sense.  That's  why  at  SAS  Institute,  you'll  discover  an  excep¬ 
tional  environment  that  nurtures  creativity,  innovation,  and  quality.  It's 
a  challenging,  exciting  place  to  work,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Institute  is  an  industry  leader  in  the  attraction  and  retention  of  world 
class  employees. 

LOYALTY  is  important  to  SAS  Institute.  This  philosophy  drives  our 
company,  producing  sustained  growth,  high  productivity,  solid  profits, 
and  long-term  customer  and  employee  relationships. 

GROWTH  has  been  continuous  since  our  inception  21  years  ago,  leading 
us  to  become  the  world's  largest  privately  held  software  company.  We 
have  dazzled  the  world  with  software  products  and  services  that  are 
second  to  none.  That  is  why  more  than  30,000  organizations,  including 
some  of  the  largest  multinational  corporations  in  the  world,  depend  on 
us  for  superior  software  solutions. 

Always  striving  to  surpass  our  last  achievement,  SAS  Institute  continues 
to  INVEST  in  our  employees  and  stand  by  our  LOYALTY  based  business 
philosophy  in  orderto  move  forward  and  continue  ourconsistent  GROWTH 
into  the  next  millennium.  We  are  currently  recruiting  to  fill  the  following 
positions: 

Systems  Engineers 
Statisticians 
Development  Testers 
Technical  Consulting  Specialists 


Systems  Developers 
Applications  Developers 
Quality  Assurance  Analysts 
Technical  Consultants 


To  find  out  more  about  these  opportunities,  visit  our 
Website  or  call  our  Job  Line.  When  submitting  a  resume, 
you  MUST  indicate  the  position  title  and  position  #  with 
salary  requirements.  Mail  to:  SAS 


Institute  Inc.,  Dept.  CPW021698,  SAS  Campus 
Drive,  Cary,  NC  27513;  Fax:  (919)  677-8123 

EOE/AA  Employer  M/F/D/V.  Drug  free  work 
environment  -  screening  required. 


Website:  www.sas.com 
Jobline:  (919)  677-8000,  Ext.  5441 


M. 


One  World  •  One  Software  •  One  Solution 
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CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 


ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 

May  17-20 ,  1998 
Marriott’s  Orlando 
World  Center  Resort 


•800-488-9204 
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COMPUTER 

'Were  proud  to  hr  part  of  I  <e 
U  (ichor in  Uui in... poised  for  groit'lh 
iv fib  sophisticated  feel  to  fogy, 
commitment  to  our  customers  and 
a  clear  r  is  ion  for  /  lefut,  re." 

Wachovia  is  one  of  the  20  largest  bank  holding 
companies  in  the  country,  with  assets  exceeding 
$65  billion.  We  are  a  company  with  a  record  of 
excellent  customer  service,  high  performance  and  a 
sustained  rate  of  above  average,  growth  Our  plans 
for  growth  in  the  marketplace  of  the  21st  century 
■■■elude  opportunities  in  Winston-Salem,  NC  for 
talented  individuals  in  the  following  areas: 

Projrrammers/Analysts 

Individuals  we  seek  should  have  2+  years  experience  In 
an  application  development  rote  and  experience 
on  IBM  mainframes,  utilizing  MIVS-ESA. 
COBOL/COBOL  II.  VSAM.  TSO/fSPF.  JCL  and 
CICS.  Hogan.  Tandem  (Base  24.  TAI),  DB2  (or  other 
RDBM  experience).  OS  2.  Unix.  AS/400.  Access. 
IMS.  Visual  Basic.  Smalltalk.  C.  and  C++  experience 
is  also  sought.  Multiple  positions  and  multiple 
levels  are  available  depending  upon  experience. 
Ad  Code  7OPS0S170A-JOB 

Oracle  Database  Administrators 

Responsibilities  for  these  opportunities  include 
designing  subsystems  and  programs  and  acting  as 
a  DBA  developer  In  addition,  successful  candidates 
.vi  1 1  be  responsible  for  the  assesment.  evaluation 
and  recommendation  of  tools  and  procedures. 
Positions  require  prior  Oracle  Database 
Admin  tration  experience  or  oth  r  RDBMS  (DB2. 
SQL)  experience,  Visual  Basic.  Unix.  Novell. 
Windows.  95  and  NT  experience  also  necessary. 
Ad  Code  7OPS03345A-JOB 

Wachovia  s  commitment  to  Our  people  is  reflected 
by  Our  excellent  compensation  and  benefits  package. 
Please  submit  your  resume  to:  Ad  Code 
.  Wachovia  Corporation,  f\  :  37172. 
100  North  Main  Street.  Winston-Salem, 
NC  27101:  Fax:  (336)  732-5178:  e-mail: 

wachovia@rgadv.com.  Salary  requirements  and 
Ad  Code  must  be  included  for  consideration.  Visit 
our  website  at  www, Wachovia, corn. 
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AX  a  time  when  “bottom-line  managed  care'  is  the  norm,  it's  rare  to 
encounter  such  progressive  plans  like  those  at  Alamance  Regional  Medical 
Center.  Building  on  our  forward-thinking  vision  of  healthcare,  our  238-bed  facility 
has  expanded  Cardiovascular  services,  a  Master's  level  PT  program  as  well  as 
new  services  with  Ouke  Hospital  and  UNC  Hospitals,  including  expansion  of  our 
already  state-of-the-art  Women's  and  Children's  Services.  Located  in  Burlington, 
North  Carolina,  we  are  within  driving  distance  of  the  breath-taking  mountains  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  beaches.  We  are  positioned  between  the  capital  city, 
Raleigh,  and  the  metropolitan  city  of  Charlotte.  Our  area  offers  outstanding  quality 
of  life,  excellent  schools,  a  variety  of  recreational  activities  and  sporting  events. 

Join  us.  We  have  big  plans  for  you,  too. 


•  Senior  Financial  Programmer - Full-time,  strong  AS400  skills  including  svstem  operations  &  RPG 

Programming,  Experience  with  personal  computers  to  include  5250  emulation,  client  access  and  local  area  network.  Minimum  of  5  years  of  experience. 


•  Interface  Analyst - Full-time,  extensive  knowledge  of  UNIX  operation  systems  and  communication  skills  in  a  LAN/WAN  emiron- 

ment  utilizing  TCP/IP  are  required.  Knowledge  of  relational  database  techniques  and  C++  programming  experience  are  also  required.  Knowledge  of  HU7  in  healthcare 
environment  is  preferred.  Qualified  applicants  must  possess  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer  Science,  Mathematics,  or  related  field  and  5*  years  of  experience. 

•  hletWSOrlc  Engineer- - Full-time,  strong  knowledge  of  LAN  and  WAN  networking  principles  to  include  ethemet,  ATM,  routing, 

switching,  firewalls,  encryption,  and  cabling  techniques  is  required.  A  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Electrical  Engineering  or  Computer  Science  with  strong  emphasis  on  network 
principles  is  required.  Must  have  at  least  3-5  years  of  experience  in  a  complex  network  environment  having  primary  responsiblility  for  network  analysis  and  security. 


J\.  superior  environment  is  just  one  of  the  outstanding  benefits  you'll  find  at  Alamance  Regional  Medical  Center.  With  patient  satis¬ 
faction  rates  at  an  all-time  high — not  to  mention  well  above  the  national  average,  we  have  plenty  to  celebrate  on  our  second  birthday. 
We  also  provide  extremely  competitive  compensation  and  benefits  which  include  relocation  assistance,  on-site  child  care,  health/ 
dental/life  insurance,  pension  plan,  educational/scholarship  opportunities  and  much  more.  Please  forward  your  resume  to:  Hunan 
Resources  Dept,  Alamance  Regional  Medical  Center,  P.0.  Box  202,  Burlington,  NC  27216-0202.  For  a  complete  listing  of  current 
openings,  call  our  24-hour  Career  Opportunities  Line  at  (800)  873-1175.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

ALAMANCE  □ 

Ji  VRegional  Medical  Center  wSeM 


Do  You  Know 


Cindy? 


Issue  Date: 

March  30, 1998 


Deadline: 

February  23, 1998 
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CONSULTING 

EMPLOYERS 

AND  THEIR  WEB  SITES! 


mil 

DataMasters® 

Since  1971 


Cindy  works  for  us. 

20  years  now! 

Where  do  you  work? 

Maybe  you  should  call  Cindy. 

If  you  knew  Cindy  like  alot  of  people 
know  Cindy  you  wouldn't  need 
to  read  this. 

Get  to  know  Cindy.  Get  to  know  us. 

DataMasters 

You  should  meet  our  people. 

Yeah,  we've  got  all  that... 

•Mainframe  &  PC  positions 

•  Contract  &  Permanent 

•  Medical/Dental/401(k) 

•  Referral  Bonuses 
•Location,  Location,  Location 


AGCB 
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It’s  Not  How  Much 
You  Read. 

You  can  read  a  knee-high  stack  of  computer  magazines 
each  month  and  still  not  find  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
news  and  information  you’ll  discover  each  week  in  the 
pages  of  Computerworld. 

As  the  only  weekly  newspaper  for  IS  professionals, 
Computerworld  is  filled  with  up-to-the-minute  articles 
on  topics  ranging  from  products  and  people  to  trends  and 
technology.  We  cover  it  all  —  PC’s,  workstations,  mainframes, 
client/server  computing,  networking,  communications, 
open  systems,  World  Wide  Web,  intranets,  and  more. 

It’s  everything  you  need  to  know  to  get  an  edge  on  the 
competition. 

That’s  why  over  152,000  IS  professionals  pay  to  subscribe 
to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you? 


It’s  What 
You  Read. 

Order  Computerworld  and  you’ll  receive  51  information- 
packed  issues.  Plus,  you’ll  receive  our  special  bonus 
publication,  The  Premier  100 ,  an  annual  profile  of  the 
leading  companies  using  information  systems  technology. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com. 

To  order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription 
card  bound  into  this  issue.  And  get  your  own  copy 
of  Computerworld. 

Then  you  can  spend  less  time  reading  about  the  world 
of  information  systems.  And  more  time  conquering  it. 

COMPUTERWORLD 

The  Newsweekly  for  Information  Technology  Leaders 
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A  Alicomp 


Which  has  serviced  over  1 95  diverse  clients, 
specializes  in  providing  WVI,  MV'S,  VSE  service  to  clients  who  need: 

•OUTSOURCING 
•REMOTE  COMPUTING 

•YEAR  2000:  Mainframe  Conversion  Test  Environment 
•TAPE  CONVERSIONS 

SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMING  &  NETWORKING  SUPPORT  SERVICES 


*/  Supports  UNIX,  Windows  NT, 
Windows  95,  and  Open  VMS 

%/  Notification  via  numeric  and  alpha 
pagers,  telephones,  and  custom 
methods 

%/  Interfaces  with  all  leading 
system/network  management 
products 

s/  Unlimited  escalation  guarantees 
the  right  people  are  contacted 


l/  Personnel  call  in  to  Attention!  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  page 

t/  Fault  tolerant  design  supports 
redundant  Attention!  servers  for 
immediate  failover 

s/  Event  filtering  suppresses  redundant 
notification  for  same  problem 

\/  Heartbeat  monitoring  guarantees 
systems  and  critical  applications  are 
running  24x7 


Industry  j  .Financial  Services  *Non  Profit  'Software  Developers 
excludes*  ‘Healthcare  *Manufacturing/Distributing  ‘Publishing 

We  are  the“Boutique "  of  the  Computer  Services  World 

Serving  Clients  since  1 980 

(201)  840-4900  •  (800)  274-5556 


www.  attentionsoftware.  com 


2175  N.  Academy  Circle  •  Suite  100  •  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80909 
(719)591-9110  -fax (719) 591-9590 


Call for  free  demo  software  800-684-1684 


Intel  Pentium  il  300  MMX 


3  Ye  r  VU  irranty 


$19 


•  512k  Pipeline  Cache 

•  64  Meg  EDO  Memory 

•  Mid  Tower  ATX  Case 

•  5.0  Gig  IDE  Hard  Drive 

•  24x  CD-ROM 

•  1.44  Floppy  Drive 


•  64  PCI  Sound  Card 

•  300  Watt  Spkr.  System  | 

•  Mouse/pad 

•  Keyboard 

•  Gooseneck  Microphone 

•  Multiple  CD  Sftwre.  packs 


5+ 

1024  x  7f 
Nl 


5+ 

1280  x  1024 
Nl 


$1,359.00 

Monitor  and  Operating  System  sold  separately. 


17"  J  ?  1280  x  1024  Nl 

5+ 


DXM  Computer,  Inc. 

1  (888)  434-0017  •  Fax  1(401)  434-0260 

www.dxmusa.com 


Price  reflects  a  2.5%  cash  discount.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Complete  spec's  visit  our  web  site 


Why 
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March  Opportu 


COMPUTERWORLD 

The  Newsweekly  for  Information  Technology  Leaders 


Advertise  in  Card  Decks? 


Because  they  work! 

Card  Decks  are  one  of  the  most  cost-effective 
and  powerful  tools  for  marketing  products  and 
services.  If  you  sell  IT  products  and  services  the 
Computerworld  Card  Deck  can  help  you  by: 

•  Providing  direct  access  to  the  desks  of  more 
than  145,000  paid  Computerworld  subscribers 

•  Encouraging  guick,  measurable  response  via 
the  business  reply  card  format,  as  well  as 
toll-free  phone  and  fax  numbers 

•  Generating  the  highest  quality  leads  at  the 
lowest  possible  price 

•  Enhancing  your  company's  visibility  and  building 
awareness  of  its  products  and  services 


For  information  on  how  the  Computerworld  Card  Deck  can  work 
for  you  call  today! 

Norma  Tamburrfno,  Account  Director  •  (800)  252-4821, 
ext.  409  •  In  Canada:  (201)  587-8278  • 
e-mail:  norma  tamburrino@cw.com 
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Please  write  to: 

Computerworld,  P.O,  Box  2043,  Marion,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  you 
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The  Week  in  Stocks 


Gainers 


Losers 


O 


Open  Market  Inc.  (H) . 57.7 

Informix  Corp . 40.7 

Platinum  Software  (H) . .....25.1 

Concentric  Network  Corp . . . 23.7 

Creative  Technology  Ltd.  (H) . 22.0 

Infoseek  Corp . 21.5 

Sterling  Software  Inc.  (H) . 20.8 

Computer  Sciences  (H). . 20.1 

Computer  Sciences  (H). . ...17.88 

America  On-Line  (H) . 17.56 

Sterling  Software  Inc.  (H) . 8.19 

Parametric  Technology  . 8.06 

Intuit  Inc.  (H) . 7.25 

Rambus  Inc  . 6.41 

SEI  Corp . 6.25 

Open  Market  Inc.  (H) . 5.63 


SystemSoft  Corp.  (L) . -33.7 

American  Software  Inc.  (H) . -19.4 

Computer  Associates  (H) . -14.5 

Meridian  Data  Inc . -11.1 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  (H) . -10.2 

Iomega  Corp . -9.7 

Texas  Micro  Inc  . -9.7 

intelligent  Info.  Systems  . -8.6 


Computer  Associates  (H) . -8.25 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  <H>... . -5.06 

Xerox  Corp . -2.88 

QWest  Communications  Int'l  Inc . -2.38 

Motorola  Inc . ....-2.31 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  (H) . -2.31 

Intel  Corp . -2.00 

American  Software  Inc.  (H) . -1.94 


I  NDUS  TRY  ALMANAC 


Iomega:  Down  but  not  out 

The  days  of  Iomega  Corp.’s  stunning  growth  may  be 
coming  to  a  close.  But  analysts  remain  positive  about 
the  storage  maker’s  fundamental  direction  and  future. 
On  ]an.  22,  the  company  released  a  disappointing 
fourth-quarter  report  that  triggered  a  one-third  loss  in  stock 
value  in  three  days  of  trading. 

The  Roy,  Utah-based  maker  of  removable  disk  drives  —  in¬ 
cluding  the  Zip  and  the  jaz  —  reported  fourth-quarter  earn¬ 
ings  of  $36  million,  or  13  cents  per  share.  Wall  Street  analysts 
had  predicted  per-share  earnings  a  few  cents  higher,  but 
the  latest  report  is  still  equal  to  a  77%  increase  over  fourth- 
quarter  1996  earnings. 

Analysts  blame  the  lackluster  performance  on  declining 
sales  growth,  weakness  in  Asian  markets  and  a  new  $100 
million  ad  campaign.  But  they  also  predict  that  the  hefty  ad 
expenditures  faulted  this  time  around  may  be  Iomega’s  key 
to  success  this  year. 

“The  size  of  the  ad  campaign  does  raise  Iomega’s  risk  pro¬ 
file  for  the  next  six  months,”  says  Eric  Beder,  a  financial  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Brous  &  Co.  in  Great  Neck,  N.Y.  “If  it  doesn’t  succeed, 
the  company  will  take  a  huge  loss.  .  . .  But  if  it  does,  Iomega 
will  become  even  more  of  a  standard.” 

One  of  the  ad  campaign’s  main  goals  is  to  spur  media 
sales.  Because  disk  drive  sales  growth  is  slowing,  Beder  says 
Iomega  “is  now  working  to  convince  people  that  they  need 
more  than  just  the  one  disk  that  came  with  the  drive.”  Profit 
margins  with  media  are  higher  than  with  drives,  he  explains, 
“so  this  new  focus  could  rejuvenate  momentum.” 

However,  “Iomega  is  certainly  a  viable  company,  but  de¬ 
mand  for  all  computer  peripheral  products  is  down  right  now 
due  to  market  saturation,”  cautions  Rick  Berry,  an  analyst  at 
Argent  Securities,  Inc.  in  Atlanta.  —  Nancy  Dillon 


IOMEGA  GROWTH  ZAPPED 


Iomega’s  stock  price  has  dived 
because  of  slowing  demand  for  its  drives 
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52-Week 

Range 

Feb.  13  Wk  Net 

Wk  Per 

2  P.M. 

CHANGE 

CHANGE 

Communications  and  Network  Services 

UP  3.4% 

COMS 

59.69 

24.00 

3  COM  Corp.  (H) 

35.50 

2.81 

8.6 

AIT 

45.56 

27.63 

AMERITECH  Corp.  (H) 

41.44 

1.19 

3.0 

ASND 

66.13 

22.00 

Ascend  Communications 

34.69 

1.69 

5.1 

T 

66.50 

30.75 

AT&T 

63.50 

-0.13 

-0.2 

BNYN 

4.88 

1.19 

Banyan  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

4.13 

0.69 

20.0 

BAY 

41.88 

15.38 

Bay  Networks  Inc.  (H) 

31.50 

1.50 

5.0 

BEL 

93.81 

56.75 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  (H) 

88.69 

-2.31 

-2.5 

BLS 

62.56 

39.38 

BellSouth  Corp.  (H) 

56.44 

-0.88 

-1.5 

BRKT 

23.25 

9.25 

Brooktrout  Technology 

14.50 

1.00 

7.4 

CS 

46.50 

12.63 

Cabletron  Systems 

16.63 

0.81 

5.1 

CGRM 

21.88 

8.56 

Centigram  Communications  (H) 

13.00 

0.50 

4.0 

CSCO 

66.38 

30.19 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

65.13 

0.75 

1.2 

CMNT 

6.38 

3.31 

Computer  Network  Tech.  (H) 

4.25 

0.34 

8.8 

CNCX 

16.00 

7.88 

Concentric  Network  Corp. 

14.38 

2.75 

23.7 

DIGI 

32.75 

17.00 

DSC  Communications 

19.53 
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-2.0 

FORE 

35.75 

10.00 

FORE  Systems  Inc. 
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GDC 
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General  Datacomm  Inds. 

3.69 
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GSX 
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General  Signal  Networks 
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GTE 
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GTE  Corp. 
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0.56 

1.0 

LU 

96.38 

48.88 

Lucent  Tech. (H) 
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2.0 

MADGF 

12.63 
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Madge  Networks  NV 
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0.63 

13.9 
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48.31 

27.31 

MCI  COMMMUNICATIONS  (H) 

48.19 

1.00 

2.1 

NETM 

5.25 

2.09 

NetManage  Inc. 

2.88 

0.00 

0.0 

NTRX 

5.13 

0.63 

Netrix  Corp. 

1.50 

-0.09 

-5.9 

NCDI 

14.50 

5.88 

Network  Computing  Devices 

10.44 

1.31 

14.4 

NWK 

22.38 

11.25 

Network  Equipment  Tech.  (H) 

12.38 

-0.38 

-2.9 

NN 

69.38 

18.94 

Newbridce  Networks  Corp.  (H) 

23.25 

2.94 

14.5 

NT 

56.94 

31.06 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd.  (H) 

47.50 

0.69 

1.5 

NOVL 

13.00 

6.28 

Novell  Inc. 

8.78 

1.19 

15.6 

ODSI 

19.25 

5.19 

Optical  Data  Systems  Inc. 

6.75 

-0.13 

-1.8 

PCTL 

18.75 

5.63 

PICTURETEL  CORP. 

7.38 

0.00 

0.0 

PTON 

3.50 

1.03 

Proteon  Inc. 

1.13 

0.00 

0.0 

RACO 

4.50 

1.00 

Racotek  Inc. 

3.06 

0.47 

18.1 

RADS 

29.38 

7.00 

Radiant  Systems  Inc  (H) 

17.75 

-1.50 

-7.8 

RETX 

7.63 

3.38 

Retix  (H) 

4.34 

-0.41 

-8.6 

SBC 

79.00 

49.25 

SBC  Communications 

75.88 

-1.06 

-1.4 

SFA 

24.94 

14.00 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc.  (H) 

17.75 

2.19 

14.1 

SHVA 

18.25 

8.06 

Shiva  Corp. 

12.38 

1.00 

8.8 

FON 

62.38 

41.88 

Sprint  Corp.  (H) 

59.06 

-0.19 

-0.3 

QWST 

74.00 

26.38 

QWest  Communications 

69.38 

-2.38 

-3.3 

SMSC 

18.13 

8.00 

Standard  Microsystems  (H) 

9.56 

0.19 

2.0 

USW 

50.94 

31.13 

U  S  West  Inc.  (H) 

47.56 

-0.06 

-0.1 

XIRC 

27.88 

7.50 

Xircom 

11.25 

-0.69 

-5.8 

XYLN 

24.63 

12.38 

Xylan  Corp.  (H) 

20.19 

0.63 

3.2 

PCs  and  Workstations 

UP  1.5% 

AAPL 

29.56 

12.75 

Apple  Computer  Inc.  (H) 

19.56 

1.25 

6.8 

CPQ 

39.75 

14.25 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

35.19 

0.00 

0.0 

DELL 

112.50 

30.38 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  (H) 

110.88 

3.88 

3.6 

GTW 

46.25 

19.38 

Gateway  2000  Inc. 

43.88 

4.19 

10.6 

HWP 

72.94 

48.13 

Hewlett  Packard  Co.  (H) 

61.88 

0.19 

0.3 

MUEI 

25.38 

8.44 

Micron  International  Inc.  (H) 

13.38 

0.25 

1.9 

NIPNY 

74.00 

48.63 

NEC  America 

59.63 

-0.63 

-1.0 

SGI 

30.31 

10.94 

Silicon  Graphics  (H) 

14.94 

0.25 

1.7 

SUNW 

53.31 

25.88 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  (H) 

44.81 

-5.06 

-10.2 

Large  Systems 

UP  3.8% 

DGN 

37.94 

13.38 

Data  General  Corp.  (H) 

19.00 

2.63 

16.0 

DEC 

62.63 

25.00 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  (H) 

60.88 

0.25 

0.4 

IBM 

113.50 

63.63 

IBM 

102.81 

3.50 

3.5 

MDCD 

5.75 

2.88 

Meridian  Data  Inc. 

3.50 

-0.44 

-11.1 

NCR 

43.38 

25.63 

NCR  Corp  (H) 

32.06 

2.56 

8.7 

PRCM 

20.13 

7.00 

ProCom  Technology,  Inc.  (H) 

10.25 

1.63 

18.8 

SQNT 

31.25 

14.50 

Sequent  Computer  Sys. 

20.88 

0.63 

3.1 

TEXM 

6.00 

2.19 

Texas  Micro  Inc 

3.50 

-0.38 

-9.7 

SRA 

60.75 

28.75 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

46.44 

2.81 

6.4 

UIS 

18.75 

5.75 

Unisys  Corp.  (H) 

18.13 

0.38 

2.1 

Software 

UP  4.6% 

ADBE 

53.13 

32.50 

Adobe  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

43.38 

3.94 

10.0 

AMSWA 

15.63 

5.38 

American  Software  Inc.  (H) 

8.06 

-1.94 

-19.4 

APLX 

13.75 

3.13 

Applix  Inc. 

6.00 

-0.19 

-3.0 

ARSW 

53.25 

17.00 

Arbor  Software 

45.31 

4.00 

9.7 

ARDT 

12.25 

5.75 

Ardent  Software 

10.63 

-0.88 

-7.6 

ARSC 

32.50 

17.75 

Aris  Corp. 

24.63 

-1.13 

-4.4 

ADSK 

51.13 

28.25 

Autodesk  Inc.  (H) 

44.50 

5.00 

12.7 

BGSS 

45.50 

27.50 

BGS  Systems  Inc. 

44.25 

0.38 

0.9 

BMCS 

74.75 

39.63 

BMC  Software  Inc.  (H) 

74.44 

4.06 

5.8 

BOOL 

35.25 

19.63 

Boole  and  Babbage 

32.38 

0.63 

2.0 

BORL 

12.19 

5.88 

Borland  Int  l  Inc.  (H) 

9.38 

0.63 

7.1 

BOBJY 

14.50 

6.63 

Business  Objects 

13.00 

1.25 

10.6 

CAYN 

5.75 

0.94 

Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

1.59 

-0.03 

-1.9 

CNTRC 

5.13 

0.88 

Centura  Software  (H) 

1.16 

0.09 

8.8 

CHKPF 

50.50 

16.25 

Checkpoint  Software 

40.75 

5.25 

14.8 

COGNF 

35.00 

17.63 

Cognos  Inc. 

24.63 

1.00 

4.2 

CA 

58.63 

24.88 

Computer  Associates  (H) 

48.56 

-8.25 

-14.5 

CPWR 

44.88 

14.63 

Compuware  Corp.  (H) 

44.50 

4.50 

11.3 

CSRE 

15.88 

4.25 

Comshare  Inc.  (H) 

8.31 

-0.31 

-3.6 

COSFF 

7.13 

1.40 

Corel  Corp.  (H) 

2.81 

0.47 

20.0 

DWTI 

5.88 

2.13 

Dataware  Technologies  Inc. 

3.25 

0.13 

4.0 

FILE 

35.50 

9.50 

Filenet  Corp. 

31.75 

-1.75 

-5.2 

FRTE 

33.25 

4.94 

Forte  Software 

6.22 

0.91 

17.1 

FTPS 

8.38 

1.50 

FTP  Software  Inc.  (H) 

1.81 

-0.06 

-3.3 

GPSI 

35.50 

20.38 

Great  Plains  Software,  Inc 

30.13 

0.19 

0.6 

HUMCF 

54.25 

22.00 

Hummingbird  Comm.  Ltd. 

30.00 

-0.06 

-0.2 

HYSW 

46.00 

13.00 

Hyperion  Software  Corp. 

43.13 

1.00 

2.4 

IRIC 

20.00 

11.75 

Information  Resources 

13.81 

-0.31 

•2.2 

IFMX 

20.38 

4.00 

Informix  Corp. 

8.97 

2.59 

40.7 

INGR 

14.19 

6.25 

Intergraph  Corp.  (H) 

9.19 

0.38 

4.3 

LEAF 

4.00 

0.81 

Interleaf  Inc. 

3.31 

-0.19 

-5.4 

ISLI 

21.25 

6.25 

Intersolv  Inc. 

20.25 

0.50 

2.5 

INTU 

50.50 

20.88 

Intuit  Inc.  (H) 

50.50 

7.25 

16.8 

JDEC 

40.63 

24.88 

J.D.  Edwards  Co.  (H) 

30.50 

-1.53 

-4.8 

TLC 

20.50 

5.50 

Learninc  Co.  (The) 

16.44 

0.94 

6.0 

LGWX 

12.88 

4.13 

Logic  Works  (H) 

10.13 

0.38 

3.8 

MAPS 

14.25 

7.88 

MapInfo  Corp. 

12.38 

0.75 

6.5 

MATH 

5.13 

2.19 

MathSoft  (H) 

2.91 

0.16 

5.7 

MENT 

13.13 

6.50 

Mentor  Graphics  (H) 

9.88 

1.00 

11.3 

MIFGY 

52.38 

16.63 

Micro  Focus  (H) 

51.25 

-0.13 

-0.2 

MGXI 

10.75 

4.00 

Microcrafx  Inc. 

10.50 

0.56 

5.7 

MSFT 

160.06 

87.50 

Microsoft  Corp.  (H) 

158.19 

2.75 

1.8 

OBJS 

1.88 

0.44 

ObjectShare,  Inc. 

1.25 

0.16 

14.3 

OMTL 

15.00 

8.2S 

Omtool  Ltd 

9.94 

-0.19 

-1.9 

ORCL 

42.13 

17.75 

Oracle  Corp.  (H) 

26.44 

2.56 

10.7 

PMTC 

62.00 

37.50 

Parametric  Technology 

60.13 

8.06 

15.5 

PS  FT 

43.38 

15.31 

Peoplesoft  (H) 

41.81 

1.31 

3.2 

PTEC 

19.75 

11.00 

Phoenix  Technologies 

14.00 

1.75 

14.3 

PSQL 

14.00 

6.50 

Platinum  Software  (H) 

14.00 

2.81 

25.1 

PLAT 

31.13 

10.25 

Platinum  Technology  (H) 

28.75 

•0.50 

-1.7 

PRGS 

25.25 

12.63 

Progress  Software  Corp. 

23.00 

1.00 

4.5 

RNBO 

30.00 

13.75 

Rainbow  Technologies  Inc. 

24.25 

•0.13 

•0.5 

REDB 

23.75 

5.00 

Red  Brick  Systems  Inc. 

5.50 

•0.38 

•6.4 

ROSS 

6.13 

1.75 

Ross  Systems,  Inc. 

3.19 

0.19 

6.3 

SAPE 

80.88 

30.00 

Sapient  Corp.  (H) 

78.00 

4.38 

5.9 

SCOC 

7.63 

3.13 

SCO  Inc.  (H) 

4.44 

0.38 

9.2 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

Feb.  13 

Wk  Net 

Wk  Pct 

2  P.M. 

CHANCE 

CHANGE 

SDTI 

44.38 

21.00 

Security  Dynamics  Tech.  (H) 

35.75 

2.94 

9.0 

SOTA 

21.94 

8.88 

State  of  the  Art  (H) 

21.81 

0.00 

0.0 

SSW 

47.63 

27.25 

Sterling  Software  Inc.  (H) 

47.63 

8.19 

20.8 

SDRC 

30.00 

15.25 

Struct.  Dynamics  Research 

26.38 

3.75 

16.6 

SYBS 

23.63 

6.88 

Sybase  Inc.  (H) 

9.16 

0.59 

6.9 

SYMC 

27.75 

12.00 

Symantec  Corp. 

24.81 

0.44 

1.8 

SNPS 

47.13 

21.75 

SynOpsys  (H) 

34.50 

0.69 

2.0 

SSAX 

17.63 

3.88 

System  Software  Assoc.  (H) 

8.03 

0.72 

9.8 

SYSF 

18.00 

3.00 

SYSTEMSOFT  CORP.  (L) 

3.44 

-1.75 

-33.7 

BAANF 

45.00 

20.00 

The  Baan  Co.  (H) 

43.50 

2.31 

5.6 

TRUV 

5.19 

1.50 

Truevision  Corp.  (H) 

2.09 

-0.16 

-6.9 

VSIO 

48.13 

18.13 

Visio  Corp.  (H) 

40.09 

1.59 

4.1 

WALK 

18.25 

10.50 

Walker  Interactive  Systems 

15.38 

1.75 

12.8 

WALL 

29.13 

11.31 

Wall  Data  Inc.  (H) 

16.88 

0.38 

2.3 

WANG 

26.25 

16.00 

Wang  Laboratories  Inc.  (H) 

26.25 

1.25 

5.0 

internet 

UP  11.3% 

AMZN 

66.00 

15.75 

Amazon.com 

63.00 

3.75 

6.3 

AOL 

115.56 

33.25 

America  On-Line  (H) 

115.56 

17.56 

17.9 

ATHM 

30.63 

16.63 

At  Home  Corp.  (H) 

26.88 

2.56 

10.5 

EDFY 

22.13 

8.88 

Edify  Corp.  (H) 

16.50 

1.50 

10.0 

XCIT 

49.75 

7.50 

Excite,  Inc. 

46.75 

-0.19 

•0.4 

SEEK 

14.50 

4.38 

Infoseek  Corp. 

13.75 

2.44 

21.5 

LCOS 

43.63 

11.19 

Lycos  Inc.  (H) 

41.19 

1.06 

2.6 

NSCP 

49.50 

14.88 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp. 

21.69 

-0.25 

-1.1 

NSOL 

26.75 

11.75 

Network  Solution  Inc 

20.94 

2.44 

13.2 

OMKT 

17.38 

6.50 

Open  Market  Inc.  (H) 

15.38 

5.63 

57.7 

PEGS 

20.75 

12.50 

Pegasus  Systems 

17.88 

1.63 

10.0 

PSIX 

10.13 

4.25 

PSINet 

8.13 

0.50 

6.6 

QDEK 

4.75 

1.19 

Quarterdeck  Corp. 

2.41 

0.28 

13.2 

SCUR 

14.81 

4.75 

Secure  Computing  Corp.  (H) 

10.38 

0.81 

8.5 

SPYG 

12.63 

4.06 

Spyglass  Inc.  (H) 

5.63 

0.13 

2.3 

YHOO 

71.00 

14.69 

Yahoo!  Inc. 

65.75 

3.50 

5.6 

Semiconductors 

UP  2.2% 

AMD 

48.50 

2.69 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

18.94 

-0.13 

-0.7 

ADI 

36.69 

20.63 

Analog  Devices  Inc.  (H) 

28.63 

-0.56 

-1.9 

CRUS 

17.75 

8.00 

Cirrus  Logic 

11.00 

0.25 

2.3 

CY 

18.94 

7.38 

Cypress  Semiconductor  (H) 

10.00 

0.06 

0.6 

INTC 

102.00 

62.88 

Intel  Corp. 

84.50 

-2.00 

-2.3 

LSCC 

74.50 

39.75 

Lattice  Semiconductor 

53.38 

3.56 

7.2 

LSI 

46.88 

18.63 

LSI  Logic  Corp.  (H) 

25.63 

0.50 

2.0 

MCRL 

46.88 

13.00 

Micrel  Semiconductor  Inc.  (H) 

31.75 

-1.38 

-4.2 

MU 

60.06 

22.00 

Micron  Technology  (H) 

35.38 

0.50 

1.4 

MOT 

90.50 

53.75 

Motorola  Inc. 

61.94 

-2.31 

-3.6 

NSM 

42.88 

21.50 

National  Semiconductor  (H) 

23.00 

0.44 

1.9 

RMBS 

86.75 

26.88 

Rambus  Inc 

50.13 

6.41 

14.7 

TXN 

71.25 

35.81 

Texas  Instruments 

56.56 

2.06 

3.8 

VLSI 

38.69 

14.88 

VLSI  Technology  (H) 

23.94 

2.06 

9.4 

XLNX 

58.50 

28.50 

XlLINX 

39.50 

0.88 

2.3 

ZLG 

26.25 

16.88 

Zilog  Inc. 

19.69 

0.38 

1.9 

Peripherals  and  Subsytems 

UP  2.6% 

ADPT 

54.25 

19.50 

Adaptec  Inc. 

23.50 

0.44 

1.9 

APCC 

34.38 

15.25 

American  Power  Conversion  (H) 

28.50 

•0.38 

-1.3 

CREAF 

29.38 

8.63 

Creative  Technology  Ltd.  (H) 

24.25 

4.38 

22.0 

RACE 

18.13 

2.13 

Data  Race  Inc. 

2.75 

-0.03 

•1.1 

DTM 

11.25 

7.88 

Dataram  Corp. 

10.75 

-0.13 

-1.1 

EMC 

37.38 

15.88 

EMC  Corp.  (H) 

35.25 

0.13 

0.4 

EMLX 

21.25 

10.00 

Emulex  Corp. 

11.63 

-0.63 

-5.1 

ESCC 

35.88 

22.00 

Evans  and  Sutherland  (H) 

28.38 

-0.13 

-0.4 

EXBT 

16.50 

5.63 

Exabyte 

7.16 

0.16 

2.2 

IISLF 

2.06 

0.94 

Intelligent  Info.  Systems 

1.00 

-0.09 

-8.6 

IOM 

16.75 

7.06 

Iomega  Corp. 

9.31 

-1.00 

-9.7 

IPLS 

2.81 

0.94 

IPL  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

2.38 

0.25 

11.8 

KMAG 

35.38 

11.75 

Komag  Inc.  (H) 

13.81 

0.38 

2.8 

MTSI 

34.88 

13.00 

Micro  Touch  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

17.31 

1.06 

6.5 

MTIC 

17.88 

3.25 

MTI  Technology  Corp.  (H) 

12.69 

0.81 

6.8 

AQM 

23.06 

2.25 

QMS  Inc.  (H) 

3.31 

•0.13 

•3.6 

QNTM 

43.25 

16.88 

Quantum  Corp. 

26.53 

1.41 

5.6 

RDUS 

0.81 

0.19 

Radius  Inc.  (H) 

0.31 

0.00 

0.0 

SEC 

56.25 

17.75 

Seagate  Technology 

24.50 

1.50 

6.5 

SOS 

18.88 

5.00 

Storage  Computer  Corp. 

9.00 

1.00 

12.5 

STK 

67.00 

33.25 

Storage  Technology 

66.25 

4.81 

7.8 

TEK 

46.44 

32.25 

Tektronix  Inc.  (H) 

45.56 

0.75 

1.7 

WDC 

54.75 

14.50 

Western  Digital  Corp. 

19.94 

1.69 

9.2 

XRX 

88.00 

54.75 

Xerox  Corp. 

83.38 

-2.88 

-3.3 

Services 

UP  4.4% 

AMSY 

27.75 

15.75 

American  Mgmt.  Systems 

24.69 

1.31 

5.6 

ANLY 

36.50 

14.19 

Analysts  Int  l 

31.88 

-0.38 

•1.2 

AUD 

62.69 

26.56 

Auto  Data  Processing  (H) 

59.88 

-1.44 

2.3 

CATP 

48.50 

21.25 

Cambridge  Tech.  Partners 

44.94 

1.81 

4.2 

CEN 

47.75 

29.50 

Ceridian  Corp. 

46.19 

1.31 

2.9 

CDO 

42.25 

18.38 

Comdisco  Inc.  (H) 

41.25 

1.06 

2.6 

CPU 

38.00 

15.50 

CompUSA  Inc. 

31.88 

O.SO 

1.6 

CHRZ 

51.13 

16.75 

Computer  Horizons  (H) 

48.63 

0.31 

0.6 

CSC 

113.50 

57.88 

Computer  Sciences  (H) 

106.88 

17.88 

20.1 

TSK 

49.38 

16.63 

Computer  Task  Group  (H) 

41.81 

1.69 

4.2 

EGGS 

11.13 

3.63 

Egchead  Discount  Software  (H) 

8.50 

0.88 

11.5 

EDS 

48.13 

29.56 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 

43.44 

•1.56 

-3.5 

ICO 

39.63 

19.75 

Inacom  Corp.  (H) 

30.25 

2.25 

8.0 

INEL 

6.00 

2.25 

Intelligent  Electronics  (H) 

5.81 

0.16 

2.8 

KEA 

46.81 

14.63 

Keane  Inc.  (H) 

46.38 

288 

6.6 

MICA 

29.75 

10.06 

Microace  Inc. 

13.44 

0.69 

5.4 

PAYX 

51.75 

25.63 

Paychex 

49.44 

1.56 

3.3 

PMS 

72.50 

41.50 

Policy  Management  Sys.  (H) 

72.50 

3.75 

S.S 

REY 

30.63 

13.75 

Reynolds  and  Reynolds  (H) 

21.75 

0.00 

0.0 

SCBI 

22.25 

10.69 

SCB  Computer  Tech.  Inc. 

19.75 

0.75 

3.9 

SEIC 

54.13 

18.75 

SEI  Corp. 

54.13 

6.25 

13.1 

SMS 

75.00 

36.75 

Shared  Medical  Systems  (H) 

75.00 

5.56 

8.0 

SSPE 

23.50 

10.00 

Software  Spectrum  Inc. 

16.13 

-0.38 

•2.3 

SDS 

32.38 

19.38 

Sungard  Data  Systems  (H) 

32.38 

1.06 

3.4 

VST 

17.25 

6.50 

VanStar  Corp. 

14.13 

0.88 

6.6 

KEY:  (H)  =  New  annual  high  reached  in  period  (L)  =  New  annual 
low  reached  in  period 
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Microsoft  eases  into  Visual  bundling 


WARNINGS  ISSUED 

The  FDIC  already  has  issued 
three  cease  and  desist  orders 
against  three  Georgia  banks  for 
falling  behind  and  has  a  fourth 
pending  against  an  unnamed 
bank.  All  three  of  the  Georgia 
banks  are  subsidiaries  of  hold¬ 
ing  company  Putnam-Greene 
Financial  Corp.  in  Eatonton, 
Ga.,  which  received  a  similar  or¬ 
der  in  November.  The  orders  re¬ 
quire  the  banks  to  “establish 
and  implement  an  adequate 
electronic  information  system.” 

For  related  links,  go  to 
www2.computerworld.com/ 
home/features.nsf/AII/ 
980216banklinks 

Warnings  have  been  issued  to 
105  other  banks  and  will  be 
lodged  against  another  108. 

Officials  were  careful  not  to 
appear  to  be  alarmists  —  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  FDIC  surveys  are 
behind  schedule  and  unfinished 
—  but  they  clearly  were  deeply 
concerned. 

“1  don’t  want  to  be  the  first  to 
say  banks  are  going  to  fail. 
But  unless  banks  take  action, 
failures  can  occur,”  said  Jack  L. 
Brock  Jr.,  a  director  at  the  GAO, 
which  issued  a  21-page  report 
on  the  FDlC’s  year  2000 
efforts. 

Sen.  Bob  Bennett  (R-Utah), 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  financial  services  and  tech¬ 


nology,  issued  a  more  caution¬ 
ary  statement.  He  said  the  sub¬ 
committee  “sees  the  potential 
for  bank  failures”  and  the  “po¬ 
tential  for  limited  economic 
growth  and  even  recessionary 
influences.” 

In  comments  to  reporters, 
Bennett  said  it  is  too  early  for  av¬ 
erage  depositors  to  withdraw 
money  from  any  bank.  But  he 
warned  that  “if  at  some  point 
next  year  you  ask  the  question 
and  don’t  get  the  right  answers, 
and  regulators  are  closing  in  on 
that  institution,  I  think  I’d  take 
my  assets  out  . . .  and  move 
them  to  one  that  is  year  2000- 
compliant.” 

Michael  J.  Zamorski,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  FDIC’s  year  2000 
oversight  committee,  conceded 
that  some  institutions  may  have 
difficulty  getting  ready  for  2000 
and  that  the  agency  is  develop¬ 
ing  contingency  plans  to  handle 
failures.  But,  he  said,  “at  this 
time,  we  do  not  expect  numer¬ 
ous  failures,  if  any.” 

OVERREACTION? 

In  reaction  to  the  hearing,  a 
banking  industry  spokesman 
said  bank  customers  shouldn’t 
be  concerned  about  any  clos¬ 
ings.  “I’m  not  so  sure  it’s  as  dra¬ 
matic  as  portrayed”  in  the  hear¬ 
ing,  said  John  Hall,  spokesman 
for  the  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Washington. 

Year  2000  analyst  Lou  Mar- 
coccio  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in 
Westboro,  Mass.,  said  he 
wouldn’t  trust  what  any  bank  or 
business  says  it  is  doing  about 
year  2000  problems  without 
verification  from  an  indepen¬ 


By  Shawn  Gaudin 


users  want  Microsoft  Corp.  to 
move  ahead  with  its  plan  to  inte¬ 
grate  its  industry-leading  devel¬ 
opment  tools,  Visual  C++,  Visu¬ 
al  Basic  and  Visual  J++  —  but 
not  too  fast. 

Microsoft  last  year  packaged 
the  tools  together  under  the  Vi¬ 
sual  Studio  umbrella.  With  ver¬ 
sion  updates  for  all  the  tools  ex¬ 
pected  this  summer,  Microsoft 
is  giving  them  more  common 
features  and  functions.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  is  a  common  develop¬ 
ment  environment,  according  to 
Greg  Leake,  lead  product  man¬ 
ager  for  Visual  Studio. 

“What’s  critical  for  us  is  more 
integration  and  the  interface  it¬ 
self,”  said  Terry  Beavers,  techni¬ 
cal  assessment  specialist  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida  in 
Tampa. 

“All  the  tools  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  separately  and  then  pack¬ 
aged  together.  We’d  like  to  be 
able  to  move  more  easily  from 
VB  to  InterDev.  That  would 
mean  less  training  costs  and 
faster  development,”  Beavers 
said. 

At  this  point,  the  tools  pack¬ 
aged  together  in  Visual  Studio 


share  common  infrastructure, 
data  tools  and  debugging  tools. 

Neither  Leake  nor  Marie 
Huwe,  lead  product  manager 
for  Microsoft’s  Visual  C++, 
would  say  exactly  what  users  can 
expect  in  the  upcoming  version 
update. 

“It  is  our  goal  to  bring  them 
together,  but  that’s  not  as  easy 
as  it  sounds,”  Huwe  said.  “It 
will  be  easier  to  do  VC++  and 
VB  together,  but  we’re  not  look¬ 
ing  to  foist  on  our  users  some 
revolutionary  change.  That’s 
what  makes  it  so  hard.  There  are 
some  requirements  for  a  C++ 
developer  that  a  VB  developer 
doesn’t  want  to  worry  about.” 

SATISFACTORY  BLEND 

Each  tool  serves  different  pur¬ 
poses.  Visual  C++  is  a  power¬ 
house  for  code  warriors,  and  Vi¬ 
sual  Basic  is  the  most  popular 
rapid  application  development 
tool  on  the  market. 

Microsoft’s  challenge  will  be 
to  blend  the  tools  while  retain¬ 
ing  their  individual  strengths. 

Kim  Orumchian,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  engineering  at  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.-based  Computer  Lit¬ 
eracy,  said  he  is  excited  about 
the  integration  but  glad  it  is 


coming  in  stages. 

“That’s  what  we’ve  always 
wanted,”  said  Orumchian,  who 
uses  Visual  Basic  and  Visual 
C++  inside  the  Visual  Studio 
package.  “But  if  our  tools  were 
suddenly  radically  different  than 
what  we  have  today,  I  would 
have  to  retrain  my  people.  But  I 
don’t  think  that’s  what’s  going 
to  happen.  Incremental  changes 
are  fine  with  me.” 

Evan  Quinn,  an  analyst  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  said  those 
changes  are  on  the  way. 

“The  tools  will  share  core 
traits.  The  way  people  save  code, 
the  way  they  test,  integrated  pro¬ 
ject  management.  ...  It  will  be 
dramatically  different,  but  over 
a  period  of  several  years.” 

Quinn  also  said  users  soon 
will  see  changes  in  the  way  ob¬ 
jects  are  handled. 

“The  trick  is  to  make  object 
management  easier,”  he  said.  “I 
need  to  know  what  objects  I’ve 
got,  whether  they’re  sitting  on 
my  desktop  or  a  Unix  machine. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  drag  them 
out  of  an  object  library.  ...  I 
think  I’ll  be  able  to  do  that.”  □ 

Staff  writer  Gordon  Mah  Ung 
contributed  to  this  report. 


FDIC  targets  Y2K  scofflaws 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 _ 

banks  visited  by  federal  inspec¬ 
tors  in  recent  weeks,  21% 
need  improvement  or  were 
deemed  unsatisfactory  in  get¬ 
ting  systems  ready,  according 
to  testimony  presented  at  last 
Tuesday’s  hearing  before  a 
Senate  banking  subcommittee. 
FDIC  inspectors  expect  to  have 
visited  all  6,200  banks  under 
the  agency’s  purview  by  June  30, 
after  which  they  plan  to  publish 
readiness  results. 

The  FDIC  also  plans  to  finish 
an  assessment  by  March  31  of 
275  major  data  processing  ser¬ 
vicers  and  12  major  software 
vendors  that  provide  outsourc¬ 
ing  to  banks  and  are  used  heavi¬ 
ly  by  small  banks. 

The  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  said  those  assessments 
were  “very  late”  and  should 
have  been  finished  last  summer. 


BANKING  ON  Y2K 


Banks  addressing  the  year 
2000  problem 

2% 


■  Satisfactory 

■  Needs  improvement 
Unsatisfactory 

Base:  2,000  banks  reviewed  by 
federal  regulators 

Source:  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


dent  auditor.  “I  don’t  trust  state¬ 
ments  by  any  company  at  this 
point,”  he  said.  “When  you  peel 
back  the  onion,  it’s  a  night¬ 
mare.” 

Marcoccio  predicted  some 
banks  will  need  to  be  closed  by 
July,  not  September. 

Last  November,  Gartner  is¬ 
sued  estimates  that  large  U.S. 
banks  were  30%  to  35%  com¬ 
plete  with  fixes,  while  small 
banks  had  only  up  to  5%  of  the 
problem  solved.  It  based  its  esti¬ 
mates  primarily  on  firsthand  re¬ 
ports  from  banks  and  vendors  to 
banks  that  are  Gartner  clients. 

U.S.  banks  are  considered 
ahead  of  banks  in  nearly  all  oth¬ 
er  countries,  which  means  inter¬ 
national  money  transfers  will  be 
at  risk,  according  to  Gartner.  □ 

IS  managers  misplace 
their  optimism  about  year 
2000  projects.  Page  68 


Millennium  compliance  starts  at  home 

One  government  agency  might  want  to  recall  the  admonition  that 
people  in  glass  houses  shouldn’t  throw  stones. 

The  FDIC,  which  supervises  6,200  state-chartered  banks  for 
year  2000  readiness  and  is  threatening  intervention  in  some 
cases,  has  fallen  eight  months  behind  in  its  own  year  2000  prepa¬ 
rations,  according  to  a  report  from  the  GAO. 

In  a  hearing  last  week  before  a  Senate  subcommittee,  an  FDIC 
official  said  the  agency  plans  to  finish  assessing  its  critical  systems 
by  March  31.  That  phase  of  the  year  2000  project  was  supposed  to 
be  done  last  July.  The  FDIC  gave  no  explanation  for  the  lateness  — 
nor  did  an  audit  by  the  GAO.  In  written  testimony,  the  FDIC  said 
only  that  it  “is  confident  it  will  complete  necessary  renovation,  val¬ 
idation  and  implementation  of  its  systems  by  Dec.  31, 1999.” 

Senators  at  the  hearing  said  they  were  “deeply  troubled”  by  the 
delays.  The  independent  agency  has  500  systems  with  15  million 
lines  of  program  code  but  deems  40  of  the  systems  critical.  Of 
those  40  systems,  five  are  year  2000-compliant  and  the  others  are 
being  assessed,  tested  or  renovated. 

The  FDIC  said  in  testimony  that  75%  of  its  systems  applications 
are  already  year  2000-compliant  because  the  agency  has  devel¬ 
oped  new  applications  with  four-digit  date  fields  for  more  than  five 
years.  For  example,  the  Reports  of  Condition  that  banks  use  to 
make  quarterly  statements  to  the  FDIC  use  four  digits  to  express 
the  year  instead  of  the  last  two  digits  that  have  created  the  year 
2000  problem. 

A  contingency  plan  will  be  finished  by  month’s  end  to  address 
what  will  happen  if  the  critical  systems  aren’t  going  to  be  ready  by 
Jan.  1, 2000,  FDIC  officials  said.  —  Matt  Hamblen 
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_ COMMENTARY _ 

You’re  vulnerable.  Plan  on  it 

Allan  E.  Alter 


If  you  think  you’re  a  rising  star,  remember  this: 
What  goes  up,  comes  down  —  and  fast. 

The  more  successful  you  are,  the  more  you  need 
to  remember  just  how  vulnerable  you  are.  Success  loves 
to  play  tricks.  When  you  become  a  senior  IS  manager 


or  a  CIO,  you  can  be  blindsided  by  anx¬ 
ious  executives  and  power  grabs.  You 
need  to  include  some  vulnerability  plan¬ 
ning  with  your  career  planning. 

You  never  know  when  a  trap  will 
spring.  I  once  heard  about  an  IS  execu¬ 
tive  who  wanted  to  teach  users  some  IS 
guidelines.  So  he  handed  out  paper¬ 
weights  embossed  with  helpful  hints 
about  standards.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake: 
Other  executives  thought  he  was  acting 
like  an  arrogant  nag.  He  left  the  com¬ 
pany  soon  after. 

It  may  be  consultants  that  do  you  in 
—  they  sometimes  have  hidden  mis¬ 
sions.  They  may  have  been  asked  to 
check  on  you,  your  staff  or  your  boss’ 
staff.  Consultants  don’t  like  talking  about 
it  or  doing  it,  but  those  U2  missions  are 
a  fact  of  life. 


By  the  way,  if  you 
send  out  a  consultant 
on  a  secret  mission,  it 
can  backfire  if  your  un¬ 
derlings  catch  on.  That 
helped  wreck  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  one  prominent 
CIO.  When  an  out¬ 
sourcing  arrangement 
soured  and  he  came 
under  fire,  his  succes¬ 
sor  told  me,  none  of 
the  divisional  IS  execu¬ 
tives  would  support  the  boss.  They  re¬ 
membered  the  consultant/spy  he  had 
sent  to  check  on  them. 

When  should  you  feel  vulnerable? 

When  you  take  a  new  job,  you  can  be 
undermined  by  unrealistic  early  expecta¬ 
tions  and  first  impressions. 


How  about  when  the  company 
changes  its  strategy,  throwing  IS  out  of 
alignment  with  the  business?  Or  you 
could  be  vulnerable  when  drastic  cost¬ 
cutting  is  necessary  or  when  line  man¬ 
agers  are  secretly  afraid  of  your  projects. 

You’re  vulnerable  when  you  advocate 
change.  Talk  to  the  people  you  hope  to 
influence.  You  need  to  understand  not 
just  how  to  convince 
them,  but  what  you 
shouldn’t  say  or  do  if 
you  want  to  avoid 
looking  like  an  ama¬ 
teur  or  a  jerk. 

And  did  I  mention 
the  year  2000  crisis, 
the  staffing  shortage 
and  all  those  late,  over¬ 
priced  projects?  Vul¬ 
nerable,  vulnerable, 
vulnerable. 

I’m  not  advocating 
paranoia.  I’m  not  saying,  “Three  cheers 
for  anxiety.”  Just  keep  your  eyes  open, 
and  don’t  believe  your  press. 

And  know  your  weaknesses.  Do  you 
lack  technical  knowledge?  Or  business 
knowledge?  Are  your  communications 
skills  less  than  ideal?  If  you  can’t  over¬ 


come  those,  compensate  by  hiring  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  strong  where  you  are  weak. 
Find  some  technologists  who  can  serve 
as  your  lieutenants  if  the  bits  and  bytes 
aren’t  your  strong  suit.  If  you’re  a  tech¬ 
nologist,  recruit  some  outgoing  line 
managers  who  are  excited  by  IT  to  serve 
as  intermediaries  with  business  depart¬ 
ments. 

But  don’t  rely  on  just  one  person.  And 
make  sure  you  provide  a  career  path  for 
those  lieutenants.  Otherwise,  they  may 
come  to  see  you  as  an  obstacle  instead  of 
a  mentor.  Then  you’ll  just  be  vulnerable 
again,  this  time  to  a  palace  coup. 

So  know  when  you’re  most  vulnerable, 
and  think  about  how  to  reduce  your  vul¬ 
nerability. 

Managing  your  vulnerabilities  may 
not  excite  you  as  much  as  a  big  juicy 
project,  and  you  can’t  put  it  on  your  re¬ 
sume.  But  remember  this:  Although 
your  achievements  and  connections  may 
get  you  your  dream  job,  it’s  your  vulner¬ 
abilities  that  determine  whether  you 
keep  it.  □ 


Alter  is  Computerworld ’s  department 
editor,  Managing.  His  Internet  address  is 
allan_alter@cw.com. 


Figuring  the  odds  on  Netscape 


David  Moschella 


s  Netscape  up  for  sale?  You  bet.  The  company  has 
done  nothing  to  quell  the  rising  tide  of  rumors  and 
speculation.  It  appears  to  want  a  deal  ASAP. 


After  all,  how  many  enterprise  sales 
can  the  company  make  while  its  very 
future  is  being  so  openly  called  into 
question?  From  Netscape’s  perspective,  it 
might  be  best  if  something  were  an¬ 
nounced  before  its  first-quarter  finan¬ 
cials. 

But  the  big  question  is  never  whether 
a  company  is  up  for  sale.  The  real  issue 
is  whether  anyone  will  actually  make  an 
acceptable  offer  and,  if  so,  who  that 
might  be.  Here  are  my  latest  acquisition 
odds  and  the  logic  behind  them: 

Nothing  happens:  40.  Although  IBM, 
Sun,  Oracle  and  others  would  like  to  see 
Netscape  succeed,  it  isn’t  clear  that  it’s  in 
any  one  company’s  interest  to  shell  out 
$2  billion  for  the  right  to  take  on 
Microsoft.  When  a  group’s  interests  out¬ 
weigh  those  of  any  individual  member, 
you  may  have  a  formula  for  talk  rather 
than  action.  (No  wonder  the  group  is  in¬ 
creasingly  known  as  NOISE  —  Netscape, 
Oracle,  IBM,  Sun  and  Everybody  else.) 


Those  same  companies  also  hope  Novell 
hangs  in  there  —  but  there  sure  haven’t 
been  any  takers. 

Sun:  6-1.  Why  would  a  company  that 
gets  most  of  its  revenue  from  hardware 
want  to  buy  a  software 
vendor?  Simple:  Sun 
will  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  and  eventually 
impossible  to  keep  up 
with  Intel’s  price/ 
performance.  Sun  just 
doesn’t  have  the  vol¬ 
umes.  Consequently, 
there’s  a  good  chance 
that  Sun  will  eventual¬ 
ly  wind  down  SPARC 
and  shift  to  running 
Solaris  on  Intel’s  next- 
generation  Merced.  At  that  point,  Sun 
would  become  predominantly  a  software 
company.  Netscape  would  give  Sun  more 
weapons  with  which  to  fend  off  NT. 

A  caveat:  Scott  McNealy  likes  to  keep 


his  company  focused,  and  Netscape  rep¬ 
resents  a  huge  and  risky  distraction. 

IBM:  8-i.  Eighteen  months  ago,  an 
IBM  takeover  of  Netscape  would  have 
made  a  lot  of  sense.  But  IBM  has  gone 
so  far  down  the  road  with  Lotus/ 
Domino,  picking  up  Netscape  could  lead 
to  internal  chaos.  Right  or  wrong,  Lou 
Gerstner  hasn’t  shown  the  slightest  inter¬ 
est  in  browsers.  He  seems  comfortable 
relying  on  Notes  to  draw  the  line  against 
Microsoft’s  enterprise 
software  expansion. 
But  maybe  Gerstner’s 
seeming  indifference 
just  makes  him  a  good 
poker  player. 

Oracle:  12-1.  It  may 
be  put-up-or-shut-up 
time  for  Larry  Ellison. 
After  the  Apple  tease, 
if  he  passes  on 
Netscape,  his  ability  to 
lead  a  thin-client,  anti- 
Microsoft  crusade 
must  be  seriously  questioned.  But  with 
Oracle’s  sharply  lower  share  price,  the 
firm  doesn’t  have  much  room  in  which 
to  maneuver.  More  now  than  at  any  oth¬ 
er  time,  the  interests  of  Oracle  and  those 


of  Ellison  may  not  be  in  synch. 

America  Online:  20-1.  There’s  no  way 
AOL  wants  to  take  on  Netscape’s  soft¬ 
ware  business.  But  Netscape  took  in 
nearly  $100  million  in  advertising  and 
other  Web  site  revenue  last  year  —  with¬ 
out  having  the  foggiest  notion  of  how  to 
be  a  content  or  media  company. 

Combination  deal:  3-1.  Indeed,  it’s  the 
clear  AOL  interest  that  makes  some  sort 
of  multiparty  arrangement  the  most  like¬ 
ly  outcome.  AOL’s  previous  experience 
with  CompuServe  and  WorldCom  pro¬ 
vides  a  good  working  example.  There  are 
many  ways  such  a  solution  could  be 
structured.  Perhaps  IBM,  Sun  or  Oracle 
would  take  Netscape’s  enterprise  soft¬ 
ware.  Perhaps  the  browser  business 
would  become  some  sort  of  jointly  fund¬ 
ed  NOISE  initiative. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  all  these  ven¬ 
dors  know  they  benefit  if  Netscape’s 
browser  remains  a  market  leader.  They 
know  Microsoft  has  almost  won. 

And  they  know  the  clock  is  ticking.  □ 


Moschella  is  an  author,  independent 
consultant  and  weekly  columnist  for 
Computerworld.  His  Internet  address  is 
david_moschella@cw.com. 
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REARVIEW  MIRROR  NETWORK 

Like  Maxwell  Smart  talking  into  his  shoe,  road  war¬ 
riors  soon  will  talk  into  their  rearview  mirrors  and 
get  an  answer  to  guestions  such  as,  "Where  the 
heck  am  I?”  Johnson  Controls  in  Plymouth,  Mich., 
and  Highway  Master  in  Dallas  have  developed  an 
automotive  mirror  packed  with  systems  that  re¬ 
spond  to  voice  commands.  The  Auto-Link  mirror 
connects  to  a  cellular  network  to  provide  naviga¬ 
tional  assistance,  roadside  help,  messaging  and  In¬ 
ternet  access.  It  costs  $750,  plus  network  charges. 


O  Check  out  a  used  car 


Q  Eat  sushi 

Q  Get  a  good  (facial) 
shave 


Repair  a  scratched 
CD 


O  Tie  a  necktie 


©  Get  by  in  French 


Q  Make  a  fire 
in  a  fireplace 

O  Wash,  dry  and  fold 
laundry 


O  Whistle 

0  Sell  your 
used  car 


Top  10  lessons 

REQUESTED  AT 

how-to  Web  site 
www.learn2.com 


Online  take-out  Thfi  perfect  closet 


Waiter.com  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  the  na¬ 
tion's  first  online 
service  for  placing 
take-out  orders  at 
restaurants  (http:// 
waiter.com),  has 
unveiled  My  Waiter 
personalized  Web 
pages.  Customers 
can  create  a  custom 
page  with  links  to 
favorite  restaurants  and 
a  "hot  list"  of  previous 
orders.  Started  by  two 
Stanford  Business 
School  alumni  in  1995, 
Waiter.com  can  fax  or¬ 
ders  to  more  than  1,000 
restaurants  in  12  states. 


V'  irtus  Corp.,  a  developer 
of  desktop  visualization 
software  in  Cary,  N.C.,  has 
created  a  sales  application 
that  helps  dealers  of  Closet- 
Maid  organizing  systems  sell 
their  wares  to  home 
builders.  The  laptop  sales 
tool  shows  builders  the 
parts,  costs  and  stages  of 


custom  closet  projects 
so  there  are  no  sur¬ 
prises. 

“The  Virtual  Closet 
Designer  is  a  cutting- 
edge  sales  tool  that 
differentiates  Closet- 
Maid  from  our  com¬ 
petition  by  providing 
a  technology  that 
changes  the  way  we 
do  business,”  says 
Rob  Clements,  president  of 
ClosetMaid,  a  unit  of  Clair- 
son  International  Corp.  in 
Ocala,  Fla. 

Clements  says  the  soft¬ 
ware  will  reduce  the  sales  cy¬ 
cle  by  showing  builders  what 
the  end  result  of  a  custom 
project  will  look  like  and  ex¬ 
actly  what  parts  are  needed. 


I  promise  this  won't  hurt  a  bit _ 

Computer  Associates  may  have  demonstrated  with  its  Cheyenne 
acquisition  that  not  all  CA  takeovers  entail  massive  gutting  of  the 
workforce.  But  during  a  teleconference  last  week  on  CA’s  bid  for 
Computer  Sciences,  CA  Chairman  Charles  Wang  seemed  aware  of 
the  company’s  fearsome  reputation  with  employees  who  are  in  its 
acquisition  sights.  Wang  mentioned  three  times  in  the  span  of 
about  30  seconds  that  CA  wants  to  keep  all  of  Computer  Sciences’ 
workers  if  the  deal  goes  through.  He  also  ran  down  a  laundry  list 
of  CA’s  “family-oriented  benefit  programs,"  such  as  on-site  child 
care  and  health  clubs. 

NetWare  by  any  other  name . . . _ 

Just  two  weeks  ago,  A.  J.  Dennis,  Novell’s  director  of  business  in¬ 
telligence  and  market  research,  stopped  by  Computerworld  and 
told  us,  “The  IntranetWare  name  has  been  scrapped,  and  we’re 
only  going  to  use  NetWare  from  now  on,  since  everyone  identi¬ 
fies  with  it.”  In  the  Provo,  Utah,  company’s  latest  press  release 
dated  Feb.  n,  IntranetWare  was  still  the  name.  Seems  Novell  will 
continue  to  use  IntranetWare  to  refer  to  Version  4.11,  but  future 
versions,  including  Version  5.0  due  in  the  second  half,  will  be 
called  NetWare,  according  to  a  company  spokesman.  Confused? 
So  are  we. 

Underdog  GroupWise  wins  TCP  test _ 

Messaging  rivals  Lotus  and  Microsoft  each  have  been  loudly  brag¬ 
ging  that  their  E-mail  systems  have  the  lowest  total  cost  of  own¬ 
ership  (TCO).  But  the  heavyweights  were  ominously  quiet  after  a 
recent  Gartner  Group  report  showed  that  underdog  Novell’s 
GroupWise  proved  to  be  the  least  expensive  over  a  three-year  pe¬ 
riod  when  compared  with  Lotus  Notes  and  Microsoft  Exchange. 

Pie  squared _ 

You  have  to  wonder  whether  the  cream  pie  recently  thrown  in  Bill 
Gates’  face  was  what  inspired  Inside  Out  Networks,  Inc.  in 
Austin,  Texas,  to  send  a  reporter  a  cream  pie  inside  a  FedEx  box. 
The  pie  was  decorated  with  bright  blue,  yellow  and  white  frosting 
in  the  colors  and  shape  of  the  company’s  logo.  Of  course,  when  it 
arrived,  the  frosting  was  smeared  all  over  the  box. 

You  heard  it  here  first _ _ 

Year  2000  analyst  Lou  Marcoccio  at  the  Gartner  Group  offices  in 
Westboro,  Mass.,  is  slated  to  appear  on  a  CBS  60  Minutes  in¬ 
stallment  in  March.  But  why  wait?  Marcoccio  predicts  that  by 
year’s  end,  Congress  will  mandate  that  private  companies  disclose 
their  year  2000  compliance  efforts.  And  because  many  companies 
will  realize  they  can’t  replace  systems  in  time,  they  will  call  in  the 
risk-management  teams  to  create  work-around  procedures,  in¬ 
cluding  manual  ones.  Marcoccio  also  said  federal  regulators  will 
step  up  the  regulation  of  software  and  hardware  companies  to 
prevent  similar  year  2000  glitches. 

Paper  chase _ 

IBM  staffers  working  on  the  IT  effort  at  the  1998  Winter  Olympic 
Games  in  Nagano  have  been  communicating  via  Notes.  But  IBM 
didn’t  take  japan’s  love  for  paper  into  account  when  they  set  up 
the  system.  All  Japanese  change  requests  to  the  Nagano  comput¬ 
er  system  were  written  and  distributed  by  hand. 

™  y  ^  ^  ^ 

I  Besides  appearing  in  the  comics  and  on  cubicle  walls,  Dilbert 
and  his  pals  will  debut  this  fall  on  television.  Executive  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  animated  series  include  creator  Scott  Adams  j 
and  Larry  Charles,  a  producer  for  sitcoms  such  as  Seinfeld 
and  Mad  About  You.  Adams  shouldn’t  have  any  trouble  filling 
the  weekly  series;  fans  gleefully  regale  him  with  tales  of  corporate 
absurdity.  While  waiting  to  turn  on,  tune  in  and  boot  up,  you 
can  phone  your  industry  gossip  and  news  tips  to  Computerworld 
news  editor  Patricia  Keefe  at  (5 08 )  820-8183,  or  E-mail  them  to 
patricia_keefe@cw.com. 
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AS/400e  series  now  supports  10,000  Lotus  Domino  users  with  unparalleled  reliability.* 


Six  months  ago  many  said  it  couldn’t  be  done.  But  we  did  it.  AS/400e  now 
supports  over  10,000  users  on  a  single  server,  with  only  one  copy  of  Lotus  Domino. 
So  whether  you  need  to  support  10  or  10,000  users,  the  best  choice  for  an  easy 
to  use,  reliable  system  is  the  AS/400e  business  server.  Visit  our  interactive  Domino 
Advisor  at  www.as400.ibm.com/domino3  for  your  customized  business  solution. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet® 


Hast'd  on  lab  tests  of  over  10.000  simulated  mail  users  running  error-free  on  AS/400e  system  650-2243  using  a  single  copy  of  Lotus  Domino.  Actual  customer  results  may  car):  IBM,  the  IBM  logo.  Solutions 
for  a  small  planet,  and  AS/400e  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries.  Lotus  and  Domino  are  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  ©  l,/'/ll  IBM  Corporation. 


Years  of  experience.  IT  Leadership  is  hard  won. 
Understanding  the  vernacular  of  speeds  and 
feeds  -  and  the  ever-evolving  acronym  talk  of 
technology  -  is  the  first  qualification  of  the 
Computerworld  subscriber. 

Business  motivation.  IT  Leaders  know  their 
business  inside  out.  They’re  in  the  top  ranks  of 
management  because  they  can  make  technology 
fit  seamlessly  into  the  business  strategy. 

Need  to  know.  IT  Leaders  want  more  than 
product  reviews  and  vendor  news.  They  want 
insider  information  from  the  Fortune  500  on 
what’s  in  play,  what’s  working  -  and  what’s 
failing  -  before  they  vote  their  budgets  on  new 
strategies,  systems  and  services. 


Whm  IT  Ltaders  pi  t»  plai 


Peer  to  peer  perspective.  Computerworld  talks 
to  more  real,  live  IT  Leaders  than  any  other  IT 
newsweekly.  On  average,  more  than  100  IT 
executives,  end  users  and  analysts  are  quoted 
in  every  issue. 

Corporate  case  studies.  With  an  average  of 
more  than  35  corporate  case  studies  per  issue, 
Computerworld  takes  IT  Leaders  beyond  the 
dream  of  the  possible  into  the  realm  of  reality 
with  true  stories  of  strategy  and  implementation. 

More  hot  topics.  Computerworld  uncovered  the 
Year  2000  mess  before  it  became  a  frenzy.  And 
with  dedicated  coverage  of  emerging  technologies 
ranging  from  electronic  commerce  to  the  IT  talent 
shortage,  Computerworld  delivers  more  of  what  IT 
Leaders  need  to  stay  ahead  in  the  business  and 
technology  marketplaces. 


152,033  committed,  paid  subscribers,  who  pay  up 
to  $48  per  year  for  information  they  just  can’t  get 
anywhere  else. 

Highest  circulation  renewal  rate  among  IT 
newsweeklies.  Check  the  statements.  Only  the 
most  loyal  -  and  confident  -  IT  Leaders  renew 
their  paid  subscriptions. 

1,039,700  total  average  issue  audience, 
representing  the  intense  interest  of  highly 
qualified  business  influences  who  make  time 
for  Computerworld. 


More  credibility.  With  more  than  80  attributed 
stories  in  the  business  press  and  more  than 
40  editorial  awards  in  the  last  two  years, 
Computerworld  is  clearly  the  thought  leader 
among  computer  publications. 


Get  with  n,  call  Jim  Martin, 

President/CEO  at  800-343-6474 
or  your  local  Computerworld  district  manager  for  more  on 
the  strength  of  the  Computerworld  franchise. 
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Sources:  1997  IntelliQuest  CIMS  v.4.0;  June  1997  ABC  Publisher’s  Statement;  April  1996-September  1997  Delahaye  Reports;  January  1996-October  1997  Nexis  business  and  general  press  mentions  (Wall  Street  Journal,  Business  Week,  USA  Today,  New 
York  Times,  Investor's  Business  Daily,  Forbes,  Fortune);  IT  newsweeklies  include  InformationWeek,  InfoWortd  and  PC  Week. 


